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The voters of North Carolina have expressed their opinion 
against the proposal to change the constitution so as to allow 
the legislature the power to make classes of taxables and rates, 
and so as to permit the separation of the state's sources of 
revenue from those of the county, the municipality, and the 
other local units of government. It was the thought of not a 
few citizens that our glaring defects of assessment could be 
remedied more effectively by such a change in our funda- 
mental law. The requirement of a uniform rate of tax upon 
all kinds of property, however different in their nature, their 
value to the community, or their tangibility to the assessor's 
eye, was believed by them to be a serious obstacle to taxation 
reform. And the requirement that the state and its local units 
should each levy rates upon the same property meant to them 
confusion and injustice in taxation. 

The voters have spoken, and, for the time at least, we must 

make our reforms under the authority of the old constitution. 

Those who labored for the amendment to the constitution need 

not, however, be discouraged. We can make big reforms even 

though our fundamental law remains unchanged. We can do 

these things by creating new machinery of assessment. Our 

legislature all the time has had the authority to make provision 

for any machinery of assessment it has deemed necessary or 

best. 

There are, I think, only two ways for North Carolina to 

travel in order to reach important reform in her system of 

taxation: (1) New machinery of assessment working under a 
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2 The South Atlantic Quabteblt 

new constitution, which grants the legislature the power to 
make classification of taxables and rates and to separate the 
sources of revenue. (2) New machinery of assessment work- 
ing under the old constitution, which requires a uniform rate 
of tax upon all kinds of property, and which causes the state, 
the county, and the municipality to procure much of their reve- 
nues from the same source — the general property tax. The 
first of these ways is not now open to North Carolina. The 
failure of the voters to accept the proposed amendment keeps 
this way blocked. We must travel along the second way. We 
cannot, for a time, change our constitution. Neither can we 
endure the old defects of assessment and taxation. We must 
change that which we have the authority to change — ma- 
chinery. 

A number of our states have worked out a comparatively 
successful system of assessment without the application of 
separation. Only seven of them have attempted to apply this 
principle, and they have, with the exception of Vermont, much 
more of the corporate form of industries than North Carolina 
has. The legislature in fourteen states has the right to make 
classification, but in only six of these has it really put the 
right into application. 

North Carolina is, therefore, not alone in her effort to bring 
forth a more effective and just system of taxation without the 
power to classify taxables or to separate the sources of revenue. 
She is, in fact, in the company of a large majority of her 
sisters. Some of these sisters have done remarkable things 
for taxation reform, though they have constitutions similar to 
that of North Carolina. West Virginia, Kansas, and Wiscon- 
sin have each done distinctive things in the way of reform, and 
neither one has the power to classify property or to separate 
the sources of revenue. 

I am, therefore, willing to accept, at least for the time, the 
vote of the people on the tax amendment, and also to accept the 
implication of their vote that taxation shall be reformed 
through the avenue of a new machinery of assessment rather 
than through the avenue of a new constitution. We are just 
where we were when the senate of the last legislature was 
ready to pass a bill creating new machinery of assessment, and 
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North Carolina's Taxation Problem 8 

when the finance committee of the lower house was urging the 
members of that body to accept the same proposition as that 
contained in the senate bill — with the exception of a single 
point of difference. The opponents of the tax amendment have 
now made public declaration of their desire for reform 
through the channel of more effective assessment machinery. 

The defects of the present system are largely of assessment 
rather than of taxation. But assessment, in practice, depends 
to a considerable extent upon the kinds of taxes and their 
rates — as to whether the rates are such as to encourage or 
discourage a fair assessment of taxable values. And taxes 
depend upon assessment; the rate reaches only the property 
or privilege that is listed on the books. 

THE OLD TAXES MUST FOR A TIME REMAIN 

Since the amendment has failed, North Carolina must con- 
tinue to have her old system of taxes — at least to a large de- 
gree. She must have a poll tax levied upon each male of 
21-50 years, unless he is poor enough to be exempted by the 
county commissioners; and its rate must be equated into the 
rate levied on general property. She must still have the uni- 
form rate upon all kinds of property and this tax must con- 
tinue to be the chief source of revenue for the state and its 
local units. She may have, in the future, as in the past, taxes 
on privilege, franchise, inheritance, and income. 

The revenue from the poll tax is not the most important to 
the state, the county, or the municipality, though to each of 
these units it is considerable ; and it is comparatively easy of 
levy and certain of collection. In 1912 the total from this source 
for schools and pensions amounted to $525,004, and for the 
municipalities, $131,081. 

The revenue from general property, taxed at a uniform 
rate, is by far the largest source which the state and the local 
units have. Nearly 75 per cent of the revenue of the state 
and its local units in the United States as a whole comes from 
this tax ; more than 50 per cent of the state's revenue. North 
Carolina's percentage is no exception to this rule. In 1912 the 
state received a little more than half of its revenue from this 
source; the municipalities, about 71 per cent; the counties, 
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for pensions, schools, and general purposes, about 90 per cent. 
The rate on general property, as prescribed by the constitution 
for the ordinary purposes of government, is for the state and 
county combined never to exceed 66 2-3 cents on the $100 of 
assessed property ; for extraordinary purposes, it may be prac- 
tically anything the people or their representatives may see fit 
to make it. In 1912 the highest actual rate for the state and 
county purposes combined was 123 cents, in Henderson 
County; the lowest was 60 cents, in Johnston and Martin 
counties. The rate for the municipality is an extra one. This 
ranged in 1912 from $2, in Southern Pines, to nothing, in some 
of the small towns. These rates on general property are the 
most important ones from the point of view of revenue, and the 
assessment of the taxable value upon which they are levied is 
the big task of the assessment machinery. 

The poll tax and the general property tax are compulsory 
levies under the old constitution. The legislature may make 
levies upon trades or professions, franchises, incomes, and in- 
heritances. And upon each of these groups of sources the leg- 
islature, without much system or philosophy, has built up 
groups of taxes. 

The revenue derived from the license taxes, which the leg- 
islature now levies upon more than forty trades or professions, 
ranging in dignity from that of peddlers or fortune tellers 
to that of lawyers and doctors, and upon some of which the 
local governments also levy, is sufficient to attract the attention 
both of the government and the tax-payer. Since these taxes 
are not required by the constitution, the legislature exercises its 
own discretion as to what trade or profession it will tax, and 
as to what rate it may determine to levy or allow the local units 
to levy. Such taxes are easy of assessment and collection, and 
are just provided they are levied upon the ability to pay or the 
need of special regulation or protection by the government. 
While this source of revenue is not to be compared with that 
of general property in the inequalities of its assessment, still 
more effective machinery than we now have could easily make 
it more productive of revenue and less inequitable. 

The group of privilege taxes, like that of the license taxes, 
is still chaotic. The legislature has built up this group without 
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careful thought. Railroads are taxed upon the basis of their 
gross earnings, and the local governments cannot place a levy 
upon them. The express companies must pay a state tax on 
the basis of their mileage, and the municipality may also levy a 
rate. Telegraph companies are also taxed on the basis of 
mileage, and the county is forbidden to make a levy. Tele- 
phone companies, on their gross receipts, and corporations, on 
their franchise, are taxed only by the state. Both the state 
and the county may tax marriages — a privilege tax which can 
have no other reason of existence than that of revenue. 

Both the license taxes and the privilege taxes are relatively 
certain of assessment and collection. In this characteristic, 
they are materially different from the taxes on general prop- 
erty, inheritance, or income. But as yet they have not been 
considered with the utmost care, either from the point of 
view of revenue to the state or its local units, or from the 
point of view of the effects of the rates upon business develop- 
ment. This is notably true in the case of the privilege or fran- 
chise taxes on the public service and other corporations. Taxes 
upon these should always be according to their ability to pay, 
never as a penalty for their operation. 

North Carolina may continue to have an income tax, but 
revenue from this source to the state — and the state alone may 
now levy such a tax — is not important. In 1912 only $44,113 
came from this source. Since the constitution forbids the 
legislature to levy a tax upon the income of property which 
is taxed as property, and, since we believe in a fairly large 
exemption from such a levy — $1,250 — we have no reason to 
expect important sums from this source, however much the 
rate may be graduated. 

The inheritance tax, on the other hand, should yield an 
important sum. It is a fair tax, and, with effective machinery 
of assessment, it becomes productive. So far it has been quite 
insignificant in North Carolina — in 1912 only $5,264. Many 
states have such a tax, and in a number it has become a fertile 
source of revenue. North Carolina now levies a rate ranging 
from 1 per cent to 10 per cent, depending upon the remoteness 
of kinship, but, since its levy and collection are in the hands of 
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the clerk of the county court, who is under practically no state 
supervision, the yield in most years is insignificant. 

ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 

The assessment of taxables is fundamentally necessary for 
any system of taxation. The taxes are levied only upon the 
valuations, whether of property, income, privilege, or inheri- 
tance, actually put upon the books. The task of the collection 
of taxes is a simple one, as compared with that of the assess- 
ment of valuations upon which they are levied. The power of 
the government to force collection is practically automatic; 
taxes when once levied must be paid, unless the circumstances 
are most peculiar. The act of assessment, to be effective, can 
never be formal or automatic ; it requires expert skill to do the 
difficult thing of discovering taxables and appraising their valu- 
ations. North Carolina, as well as other states, has seen fit to 
do the illogical thing — to give the large authority and pay to the 
officer who collects that which is easy to collect, and the 
smaller power and allowance for the performance of the more 
difficult task. In the collection of taxes, the government takes 
the initiative and applies the strong arm of its power. In the 
assessment of taxables, the government leaves it largely to the 
citizen to list his property and put valuations upon it ; and its 
supervision of assessment is largely perfunctory. The work of 
assessing values for taxation has, therefore, been performed 
for the most part with remarkable ineffectiveness — a fact 
known in every county and township in North Carolina. 

OLD MACHINERY OF ASSESSMENT 

What is our present machinery of assessment ? The work 
of placing property on the tax books and of fixing its valuation 
is done by the township assessor or assessors ; each township 
has one assessor, three every fourth year, when the real prop- 
erty is re-assessed. This officer receives the insignificant pay of 
from $2 to $3 a day for only a few days — 25 to 50 working days 
— in a year. He is appointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners. He must be a freeholder, and is most frequently 
chosen because he has no other or no more profitable job, or 
because he is willing to keep valuations low, for the sake of his 
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own property or that of his friends or that of his community. 
It is such an officer who performs the difficult task of dis- 
covering and assessing taxables ; and the assessments made by 
such an official are for the most part final. There is in each 
county, to be sure, a county board of equalization, composed 
of the county commissioners and the chairmen of the township 
assessors of real estate. This board has the power to raise or 
lower the valuations as made by the township assessors, but a 
real equalization of their valuations is practically never made 
except in the rarest instances. And no severe criticism 
should be put upon the board because it does not perform the 
duties, which, from its very composition, it cannot effectively 
perform, and which it is not sufficiently paid to do. 

There is also a state-wide body, the State Corporation Com- 
mission, which acts as the State Bank Commission and as the 
State Tax Commission. This body, which is busily engaged 
in the work of regulating corporations, particularly the 
public service corporations, and supervising the operations of 
the state banks, cannot possibly devote much time or thought to 
the task of supervising, directing, and aiding the local assessors. 
Neither has it the time or the thought necessary for the most 
difficult task of equalizing the assessment valuations as be- 
tween the different counties in the state. The fact that the 
legislature provides only $500 extra pay for each of the three 
members is, I think, fair proof of the relative smallness of the 
labors which they are expected to perform for the assessment 
of taxable values or their equalization. This body assesses the 
taxables of the corporations, and in most cases with reasonable 
efficiency, but it rarely achieves results when it acts as a state 
board of equalization or when it exercises general supervision 
and direction of the local assessors. 

DEFECTS IN THE OLD SYSTEM 

(1) The "state board is loaded with its other tasks — those 
of a state corporation commission and of a state bank com- 
mission. The present labors in these three large fields are by 
far too great for any one board to perform them all with satis- 
faction to its own members or to the public. And the labors 
in each of these fields should have an important increase in the 
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immediate future ; I believe that it is now clear that the legisla- 
ture should enlarge the powers of the Corporation Commission, 
so as to make it a complete public service commission, with 
ample power of regulation over all the public services of the 
state, whether state-wide or local. 

(2) The local assessors are chosen for only a few days 
in the year, and are so inefficiently paid that we cannot reason- 
ably expect them to do effectively the most difficult work of 
discovering and ascertaining taxable values. They are rarely 
chosen with care, and just as rarely do they possess the skill or 
disposition to render expert service. They do their work with- 
out accurate standards and without careful direction and super- 
vision. We now have nearly a thousand such officers, each 
really a law unto himself as to the valuation of taxables, per- 
forming the most vital task in our taxation system. 

(3) The county board of equalization, composed as it is, 
and paid as it is, cannot be expected to render the expert ser- 
vice necessary for a real equalization of the valuations as be- 
tween the different citizens of a township and as between the 
different townships of a county. And in practically every in- 
stance it does not do the unexpected thing — it does not equalize 
the assessed valuations. 

(4) Self -assessment by the owner of the taxables, which 
at best is always inaccurate and unfair, is under the old sys- 
tem really final. It stands unrevised. Under it we have the fol- 
lowing results: (a) The more conscientious citizen places 
higher valuations upon his taxables, the less conscientious, 
lower valuations, (b) The same kind of property goes on the 
assessment books at valuations varying from 3 per cent of the 
real value to 100 per cent, (c) Some property, even as tangi- 
ble as land, is not assessed at all. (d) One kind of taxable is 
penalized, while another escapes the burden of taxation; the 
more tangible forms bear a larger share, the less tangible forms 
a smaller share, or no share at all — the taxes on dogs not in- 
frequently produce more revenue than those on the moneys, 
bonds, and stocks, (e) Moneys and securities, if assessed at 
all, must go on the books at par, while lands and other tangible 
forms as an average are put on the books at from 20 per cent to 
60 per cent of their sale value, (f) One township makes a 
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larger contribution to the county than its proportionate share, 
another, a much smaller, (g) One county pays a larger pro- 
portionate share of the state's burden than another — a good 
many of the now famous "pauper counties" are really well-to- 
do. Even as tangible a form of property as land is assessed in 
one county at 20 per cent of its real value, in another, at 60 
per cent, (h) A premium is placed upon inequality, injustice, 
and even dishonesty. 

NEED OP REMEDIES 

It has come to be clear, that prevention is better than cure. 
We should, therefore, put forth our best efforts to prevent such 
abuses as now shoot through and through our system of as- 
sessment and taxation. In North Carolina, we must do as the 
citizens of other states have done — make the effort to prevent 
such defects by providing a machinery which has the capacity, 
the independence, and the courage to fix the assessment valu- 
ations at the start as nearly accurate as possible. We must ac- 
knowledge that the attempt to eliminate such inequalities as 
we have long had by the method of equalizing the assess- 
ments after they are put on the books is, at best, very inef- 
fective, if not, indeed, altogether vain. 

The government, in the future, should not leave, as it has 
done in the past, so much to the disposition of the citizen. It 
should still recognize his right to a voice in the assessment of 
his property for tax purposes, but it should take the lead in 
putting his taxables on the books and in fixing just valuations 
upon them — allowing him the privilege to ask for a revalua- 
tion in case he thinks his property has been assessed unjustly. 
We must make provision for local assessors, who have the 
capacity and courage to discover taxables and to ascertain their 
true value. We must, through our state government, supply 
them with standards of valuations and all possible sources of 
information as to real values. The work of assessment also 
needs more centralization at Raleigh, less in the county court 
house — a centralization designed to protect the more honest 
citizen and more tangible property, designed to secure great- 
er equality of assessment as between different citizens, dif- 
ferent kinds of property, and different communities, not for 
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the sake of state tyranny over the affairs of the citizen or his 
locality. 

Can we in North Carolina not come to the conviction, that 
no system of assessment is effective and just unless it has, 
as its heart and brain, courageous and well-paid officials? 
The experiences of other states seem to compel us to such a 
conviction, if, indeed, our own experiences with inefficiency 
and injustice may not. May we not follow, more or less closely, 
the tendency of the more prosperous and progressive states, at 
least so far as to make provision for a State Tax Commission, 
with powers sufficient to achieve, through supervision and 
direction of the local assessors, more efficiency and justice in 
assessments ? May we not abandon our cherished idea that the 
township should be our unit of assessment, and adopt a larger 
and more effective unit ? May we not at least reduce the number 
of assessors — now from three to twenty to the county, each 
with his own standard of valuations — to one to the county, and 
make this one a permanent and business-like official ? Can we 
not do as much as Ohio has done? Ohio, for the sake of 
efficiency and justice, has abandoned the old idea of local 
assessment. In 1910, after many experiences with inequality, 
ineffectiveness, and iniquity, she created a state tax commission. 
Three years later its authority was extended, so as to cover the 
official acts of every assessor. The work of local assessment is 
now performed by a deputy, who is responsible to the State 
Tax Commission; complaints about valuations are now heard 
by a district board of complaint, which is appointed by the 
State Tax Commission. 

NEED OF NEW STATE MACHINERY OF ASSESSMENT 

So great has been the failure of self -assessment under the 
direction of ineffective local assessors, that state after state 
has decided to make the central control more powerful. More 
than twenty states have created a permanent office of a state 
tax commission or commissioner, and many of these are among 
the progressive and prosperous states. This office in a num- 
ber of states has been endowed with large powers over assess- 
ments and over the equalization of assessments. It is its duty 
to determine the assessment valuation of certain kinds of 
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property, and to supervise and direct the work of the local 
assessors who make the valuations of the other kinds of 
taxables. 

A study of the experiences of these states leads one to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) An elective commission or commissioner has been, 
upon the whole, a failure. Their tasks should be divorced 
from politics as far as possible. They demand, for effective 
performance, business men, who cannot make a good political 
campaign, and who ought not to have a "political backing" 
for their office. There have been, to be sure, a few cases of 
notable success where the work of assessment has been under 
the supervision of an ex-officio (elected) board, but the success 
has lasted only for a time. 

(2) In the great majority of states which have commis- 
sioners or commissions, these officials are appointed by the 
governor, in most cases with the consent of the senate. Such 
officials, when their terms have been sufficiently long, when they 
have been as non-partisan and as capable as possible, and when 
their powers have been sufficiently large, have been successful 
without a single exception. Those of Kansas, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, are of this type, and they are notable for their 
effectiveness. 

(3) When such officials have devoted all their time and 
thought to assessment and taxation, there have been immediate- 
ly significant increases in assessment valuations, ranging from 
50 per cent, in Indiana, to six-fold, in Kansas. 

The same study of the experiences of the states which have 
had tax commissioners and tax commissions clearly proves, I 
think, that North Carolina needs a commission of three mem- 
bers. A commission could more effectively and equitably per- 
form our difficult tasks than could one commissioner. The 
governor should, perhaps with the consent of the senate, ap- 
point them. The term of one member should be two years, of 
another, four years, of another, six years; and after the 
expiration of the first terms, six years each. The members 
should be as non-partisan as possible, and not more than two 
of them should be of the same political party ; and they should 
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be men intimately acquainted with business and, if practicable, 
with matters of taxation. They should devote all their time 
to their official duties. Only incompetence or malfeasance in 
office should cause their removal. To secure such men, it 
would be, I think, necessary to pay them salaries as large as 
$4,000. The salaries of tax commissioners range from $2,500, 
in Georgia, to $5,000, in Wisconsin, Ohio, and New York. 

The State Tax Commission should be endowed with power 
and authority: (1) to exercise general supervision over the 
whole system of assessment and taxation, (2) to examine 
candidates for the office of county or district assessors, and 
appoint them, (3) to prescribe rules for the assessors and 
formulate standards of assessment valuations for their use, as 
well as advise and instruct them and direct their work, (4) to 
require the county or municipal officers to supply all available 
information as to the real value of taxables, (5) to summon 
witnesses and to take depositions of witnesses as to actual 
values, as well as visit the assessment districts, (6) to assess 
the taxable values of the public service and other corporations, 
(7) to order re-assessment by local assessors, and to hear com- 
plaints about assessments, (8) to equalize, by lowering or 
raising, the assessed valuations as between counties or other 
assessment districts of the state, (9) to have specific super- 
vision over the privilege, license, income, and inheritance taxes, 
(10) to begin and direct proceedings or prosecutions to enforce 
all the assessment and tax laws. 

NEED OF NEW LOCAI, MACHINERY OF ASSESSMENT 

In our present system, the township assessor is by far the 
most vital agent. He holds his office for only a few days in each 
year, and his pay is too small to command the services of an 
expert in values. Our local unit of assessment should be made, 
I think, much larger — -into a county, or, perhaps, still better, in- 
to a district composed of several counties. It should be suffici- 
ently large to make it practicable to maintain a permanent office 
and to employ a capable and courageous officer for it. The 
district assessor should be an expert in values and should have 
authority sufficient to fix valuations for assessment purposes 
as nearly as they really are as possible. True valuation, not 
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favoritism to any special citizen or interest, should be his only 
ideal. His salary should be commensurate with the size and 
responsibility of his tasks and duties — perhaps from $1,500 to 
$2,500 a year ; and he should be allowed as many deputies as 
his district may need. He should be appointed by the State 
Tax Commission, and should be responsible to it, to serve for 
a term of say from four to six years, or for good behavior, 
should the constitution permit it. I have suggested that the 
district assessor be appointed by the State Tax Commission, 
as the method best suited to secure the services of a capable 
man. In some states he is elected, but, unless such an officer is 
responsible to the State Tax Commission, we have the con- 
dition of divided responsibility and, consequently, of ineffi- 
ciency, if not, indeed, injustice. 

The new machinery which I have taken the liberty to sug- 
gest for North Carolina is by no means untried. The State 
Tax Commission proposed is substantially the one that has 
worked effectively in such progressive states as Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Kansas, and, with a membership of one man, 
has had a notable success in West Virginia. May it not be a 
success in North Carolina? The constitution permits the cre- 
ation of such state machinery. For such a commission to be 
established, or for it to labor with success, it is not necessary 
to have the right to classify taxables or to separate the sources 
of revenue. Wisconsin, Kansas, and West Virginia, among 
the foremost examples of efficient and just assessment and 
taxation in the United States, have found such a commission a 
decided success, and they do not have classification or separa- 
tion. 

RESULTS OF NEW MACHINERY IN OTHER STATES 

May I give, in brief, the results of the West Virginia ex- 
periment? West Virginia has had for ten years a State Tax 
Commissioner, who receives a salary of $4,000. She also has 
had a permanent county assessor, who is paid from $1,000 to 
$2,100, depending upon the amount of taxables in his county, 
and who, though elected, is responsible to the State Tax Com- 
missioner. What have been the achievements of her new ma- 
chinery? In 1904, under the old system of local assessment, 
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the total of the assessed valuations of all kinds of property 
amounted to only $278,829,659 ; under the new system this had 
grown by 1909 to $1,063,708,474. Nor was this all. The rate 
in 1904 for all the divisions of government combined was as an 
average $2.15; in 1909 it was only 86 cents. And the new 
machinery is now popular in West Virginia. 

The Kansas experiment with new machinery of assessment, 
at work under the old constitution, has been even more remark- 
able. Kansas created new machinery in 1907 — a commission 
of three members, endowed with considerable power over the 
county assessor — an elective officer. The assessed valuations 
made in 1907 indicate the inefficiency of the old system of local 
self-assessment ; those made in 1908 show the strength of the 
new system: 

1907 1908 

(1) Real estate $269,154,500 $1,573,048,790 

(2) Personal property.... 78,854,269 474,191,255 

(3) Public service property 77,272,445 404,320,352 



Total $425,281,214 $2,451,560,397 

And Kansas has ceased to make vigorous complaint about the 
injustice of her taxation, as well as about the insufficiency of 
her revenue. She had the option to lower her tax rate, or to 
continue her old rate and spend the enlarged revenue for other 
public work. She made the choice of increased public service, 
rather than a lower tax rate. 

May North Carolina not reasonably expect results similar 
to those in West Virginia and Kansas, even though she does not 
allow the legislature the power to provide for the classification 
of taxables and rates and for the separation of the sources 
of revenue? 
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The War Revenue Act of 1914 

Harry Edwin Smith 

Assistant Professor of Economics in the University of Washington 

When the Underwood tariff act was approved October 3, 
1913, it was generally supposed that Congress had completed 
its taxation policy for the immediate future, probably for the 
period of the present administration. This law had reduced 
the rates on many imported articles, so that it was not expected 
that the receipts from customs duties would be as high as they 
had been under the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The same act, how- 
ever, had levied a tax on the income of individuals. It also 
eliminated from exemption from the corporation tax those 
corporations having a net income of less than $5,000. The 
framers of the act had, therefore, expected sufficient income 
from these two sources to offset the decrease in customs re- 
ceipts. Mr. Underwood, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, states that during 
the first nine months the new tariff law was in operation, from 
October, 1913, to June 30, 1914, the receipts from this source 
were $22,000,000 in excess of what the authors of the law had 
expected. It seems therefore that the Democratic majority in 
Congress had not had under consideration any additional taxa- 
tion law until last August. 

During the latter part of July, war broke out which soon 
involved all the larger and some of the smaller nations of 
Europe. As an immediate result of this war, commerce be- 
came paralyzed and imports to the United States from these 
European countries began to decline. During the month of 
August there was a falling off of $10,629,538 in import duties 
as compared with the corresponding month of the year 1913. 
President Wilson, thinking that in all probability this decrease 
would continue in about the same proportion throughout the 
current fiscal year, and that if it did the loss of customs reve- 
nues would be "from sixty to one hundred millions," addressed 
a joint session of Congress on September 4, asking that an 
emergency taxation measure be passed. He urged that addi- 
tional taxes should be levied which would produce $100,000,- 
000 annually. The Ways and Means Committee accordingly 
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prepared a bill which was reported to the House on September 
21. 

The debates in both the House and the Senate were very 
generally along party lines, the Democrats favoring the meas- 
ure and the Republicans opposing it. The arguments of the 
opposition can be summarized under three heads. (1) The 
decrease in revenues was due to the mistaken tariff policy of 
the Democratic party and not to the war in Europe and, there- 
fore, the Underwood act should be repealed and high tariffs 
restored. (2) There was on deposit with the various national 
banks of the country $75,000,000 of federal government money 
which President Wilson admitted would meet all the needs of 
the Treasury for some time to come if it were withdrawn 
from the banks. It was argued, therefore, that this should 
be withdrawn instead of additional taxes being levied. (3) 
If more funds must be raised, they should be secured by 
means of a loan rather than by taxes. 

Turning our attention to the first of these arguments, we 
find that numerous tables were presented to show that the de- 
crease in customs duties was not the result of the war. The 
tariff returns for every month, except one, since the new law 
went into effect had shown a smaller revenue than the corres- 
ponding month of the year before. The one exception was the 
month of May when the increase had been scarcely $400,000, 
while the decreases had ranged from $700,000 in June to 
nearly $10,000,000 in February. This, the opposition said, was 
conclusive evidence that the decrease in customs receipts was 
not due to the war but to the reduction of the tariff rates by 
the Underwood act. As further evidence that the war was 
not the cause of the trouble, they pointed out that, while in 
August the decrease in customs revenues over the same month 
of the previous year had been ten and one half million dollars, 
in September it had been only $9,600,000. To this it was 
answered that the war breaking out so suddenly had tem- 
porarily paralyzed business, so that there was scarcely any 
trading in August, but that, when the first shock was over, 
merchants abroad had hastened to dispose of the supplies 
which they had on hand before the ocean was completely 
closed to traffic. Moreover there was a large amount of im- 
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ports held in the bonded warehouses, on which the duties had 
not been paid. Much of this was withdrawn in September, 
and this tended to swell the revenues for that month; but, 
with the possibilities of ocean shipping largely cut off, this 
supply would soon become exhausted. 

The supporters of the measure replied that if the Under- 
wood tariff act had not been passed the Treasury would be 
threatened with a worse shortage than now seemed impending. 
Since we had been depending so largely on tariff revenues 
before October, 1913, if no change had been made in the 
laws, the decline in commerce would have cut more deeply 
into our revenues. As a matter of fact the customs receipts 
previous to August, 1914, had been greater than had been 
anticipated, and the income tax which had been levied to 
take the place of the higher tariffs now furnished a source of 
income which would not have been available under the old 
law. During the first nine months that the Underwood tariff 
was in operation there were $206,500,000 collected at the ports, 
an average of $22,900,000 per month. During the previous 
fiscal year the import duties had totaled $318,891,396, an 
average of $26,600,000 per month. The new law, however, 
had imposed the income tax and removed the exemption of 
small corporations from the corporation tax, so that the aver- 
age monthly income from these sources for the time the law 
was in operation in 1914 was $4,000,000. This together with 
the tariff collected made an average monthly revenue of $26,- 
900,000 as against $26,600,000 under the Payne- Aldrich tariff. 

The reason for asking for extra taxes was not so much be- 
cause of the falling off of imports in August, although that 
had suggested the probable need, as because of the prospect 
that so long as the European War lasted the imports from the 
countries engaged in the war would be materially reduced. 
Also there was the probability that, after the war ceased, indus- 
try would be so demoralized that there would be a scarcity of 
commodities to import. The dutiable imports from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Great Britain, not including the colonies of these 
countries, had been $385,989,551, during the fiscal year 1914. 
On these there had been paid more than $125,800,000 in tariff 
duties. If imports entirely ceased from these countries, there 
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would be a reduction of about $125,000,000 in our revenues 
in the next year. It seemed probable that of the $40,000,000 
paid on imports from Great Britain, half might still be collect- 
ed, but importations from the other countries would practi- 
cally cease. There would then be a reduction in revenues of at 
least $100,000,000, with no allowance made for the effect of 
the war on the trade with the colonies of these countries or 
with other European countries. The evidence seemed pretty 
conclusive, therefore, that the reduction in revenues was due 
to the war, and that the probable decrease of $100,000,000 
was an under estimate rather than an over estimate. 

The opposition further argued that regardless of the 
decrease in revenues, there was no reason for levying an extra 
tax, because the Treasury did not need the funds. There had 
been, at various times during the Republican administration, 
deposits made by the federal government with the national 
banks to aid business in times of financial stringency. These 
deposits aggregated $60,000,000 when Mr. Wilson was in- 
augurated, and since that time had been increased about 
$15,000,000. So that in September, 1914, the total federal de- 
posits with the various banks of the country were about 
$75,000,000. The Republicans said that, if the revenues were 
insufficient to meet the necessary disbursements, these funds 
should be withdrawn rather than a new tax levied. President 
Wilson in his message to Congress anticipated this argument 
and gave the answer to it which was later reiterated by sup- 
porters of the administration. He said, these funds are 
"deposited, of course, on call. I need not point out to you 
what the probable consequences of inconvenience and distress 
and confusion would be if the diminishing income of the Treas- 
ury should make it necessary rapidly to withdraw these depos- 
its. And yet without additional revenue that plainly might be- 
come necessary, and the time when it became necessary could 
not be controlled or determined by the convenience of the busi- 
ness of the country. It would have to be determined by the oper- 
ations and necessities of the Treasury itself. Such risks are not 
necessary and ought not to be run. We can not too scrupu- 
lously or carefully safeguard a financial situation which is at 
best, while war continues in Europe, difficult and abnormal." 
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The third important point of the opposition was that if 
funds must be raised, instead of imposing new or additional 
taxes resort should be made to loans. Senator Smoot ad- 
vocated issuing temporary certificates of indebtedness, and 
said that the administration hesitated to do this because it was 
fearful that money could not be borrowed at favorable rates. 
This argument was also anticipated by the President, and the 
answer he gave to it was the same as was later used by his 
supporters in Congress. It was that to sell bonds would 
make an "untimely and unjustified" demand upon the money 
market. It would be untimely because the capital which might 
be invested in bonds was needed for carrying on business, as 
were the government deposits in the banks. If funds were to 
be raised in this way it might be just as well to withdraw these 
deposits but neither should be done, because the business world 
needed all the capital available. It would be unjustifiable be- 
cause unnecessary. The country is able to pay any reasonable 
tax, and as these funds are to be collected in small amounts, 
but frequently and not in a lump sum, there would be no in- 
jury nor inconvenience to business. 

In the debates on the bill there were two other matters 
which brought about considerable discussion, but which were 
really aside from the main proposition before Congress. Lack 
of space permits only the mention of them. One was, the 
minority party took advantage of the circumstances to accuse 
the majority of not living up to their party platform when they 
promised economy in government. They said that this Con- 
gress had been more, rather than less, extravagant than the 
Republicans had been. The other was the attempt made by 
some members of Congress from the southern states to secure 
relief for the cotton growers. The war had closed to a con- 
siderable extent the market abroad for cotton, and so the 
southern planters found themselves with a large supply of 
cotton and no market for it. They desired therefore that aid 
should be extended to them, and Senator Hoke Smith of Geor- 
gia proposed an amendment to the revenue bill providing for 
the issue of bonds to the extent of $250,000,000, the proceeds 
to be used by the government for the purchase of the surplus 
cotton. The amendment failed, however, to pass the Senate, 

President Wilson in his address to Congress made no 
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suggestions as to what kinds of taxes should be levied, except 
that "such sources of revenue be chosen as will begin to 
yield at once and yield with a certain and constant flow." To 
the majority in the lower house of Congress the one available 
source seemed to be internal taxes. Suggestions were made 
that the rates of taxation on incomes be increased and made 
more rapidly progressive and also that the amount of income 
exempted should be reduced, but President Wilson objected to 
any tampering with the income tax law. So it was left un- 
changed. During the Civil War there had been developed a 
comprehensive system of internal taxes, and, as some of those 
taxes had been retained, most of the necessary machinery was 
available for levying and collecting such taxes. During the 
Spanish-American War when extra revenues were needed, an 
emergency internal revenue tax was levied which in 1900 
produced $105,374,227, and this was about what it was esti- 
mated would be necessary to meet the needs of the government 
for the next year. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, therefore, drew up a bill modeled very largely along 
the lines of the war measure of 1898. 

The important points of distinction between the two were 
that the law of 1898 provided for a tax on the gross receipts 
of corporations refining sugar and petroleum; on the inheri- 
tance of personal property; stamp taxes on certain proprie- 
tary articles ; and raised the rates on tobacco and cigars. These 
were not included in the Committee's bill, but there was a pro- 
vision for a tax of two cents per gallon on gasoline, which 
was not in the act of 1898. As spirituous liquors furnish such 
a large part of our internal taxes and the tax seems to be 
reasonably sure of collection, they are generally thought of as 
a source which may be relied upon when extra revenues are 
needed. No extra taxes on this article were levied by the act 
of 1898, however, nor proposed by this bill of the Committee. 
It seems that they were not included in the act of 1898 be- 
cause of the uncertainty when the act was passed as to how 
much extra revenue might be needed. Spirituous liquors were 
left as a resource which might be quickly called upon to yield 
large returns if necessary. The shortness of the war, however, 
made it unnecessary to levy any other emergency taxes. As 
the Ways and Means Committee followed this previous act in 
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most other points, it did in this one also without explaining 
why, and, although suggestions were made in the debates in 
Congress that this was a very likely source of revenue which 
was being overlooked, no increases in liquor rates were made. 

Although there was considerable debate in the House, and 
would have been more if a rule had not been adopted limiting 
the debate to seven hours, yet the questions discussed were 
not so much the details of the bill as the more general question 
whether any extra internal taxes should be levied at all. Con- 
sequently there were no important amendments added to the 
Committee's bill in the House. 

When the House bill was reported to the Senate, however, 
it did not meet with the same treatment. The Finance Com- 
mittee on reporting it back to the Senate recommended the 
elimination of certain items of taxation in the House bill. It 
reported that after thorough investigation it did not think that 
gasoline should be taxed, without giving any reason for its 
decision. It thought the tax on stockbrokers should be dropped 
because the stock exchange was closed and nothing pointed to 
a speedy opening. So the broker's source of income was cut 
off. It recommended that the tax on life insurance policies 
be not imposed, because the conditions did not seem to justify 
taxing a man on the very means he was using to provide for 
his dependents in case of his death. Also with regard to tax- 
ing mortgages it expressed the opinion that it seemed unfair 
to tax a man on an indebtedness even when secured by a mort- 
gage. The tax on parlor car and sleeping car tickets of two 
cents seemed excessive, and the recommendation was made 
to reduce it to one cent. The Senate, therefore, on the recom- 
mendation of its Committee eliminated four taxes from the 
House Bill and reduced the rate on one. 

The Finance Committee also reported amendments for in- 
creases in rates and for additional taxes. The House bill 
had provided for a rate of $1.50 per barrel on beer, which 
was raised to $1.75 by this Committee. The special tax on 
pawnbrokers was raised from $20 to $50, and the taxes on 
wines and on the manufacturers of tobacco were increased. 
Additional taxes were provided for by the Committee on rec- 
tified spirits, on commission merchants, on perfumery and 
cosmetics, on chewing gum and on sales of automobiles. The 
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Senate followed the lead of its Committee here also, acting 
favorably on all these increased rates and additional taxes, 
except the one on automobile sales. The only important 
change made by the Senate in the House bill, not recommended 
by the Finance Committee, was the reduction of the tax on 
bankers from $2 per $1,000 capital to $1. Numerous other 
amendments of minor importance were made so that there 
were 98 in all to be considered by the conference committee 
of the two houses. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had estimated that about 
$105,000,000 would be collected in a year under the House 
bill. The reductions made in rates on bankers and on sleeping 
and parlor car tickets by the Senate would reduce the taxes 
over $3,000,000, while dropping out the taxes on gasoline, 
stock brokers, life insurance, and mortgages would decrease 
the estimated tax about $23,000,000. The increase in rates im- 
posed by the Senate on fermented liquors, wines, pawnbrokers, 
and manufacturers of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes would yield 
over $11,000,000 additional revenue, while the new taxes levied 
upon rectified spirits, commission merchants, perfumery and 
cosmetics, and chewing gum would produce over $10,000,000. 
Representative Underwood therefore called the attention of 
the House to the fact that if the House should agree to the 
Senate amendments striking out the provisions of the House 
bill, and at the same time reject the provisions of the Senate 
bill increasing the rates, the bill would fall far short of pro- 
ducing the revenues needed by the Government. On the other 
hand if the provisions of the House bill were insisted upon 
and at the same time the increases in the Senate bill were 
agreed to, the act would provide much more revenue than it 
was estimated the government would need for current ex- 
penses. 

The conference committee recommended with regard to the 
more important amendments, that the tax on beer be left as 
provided by the House at $1.50, and that rectified spirits 
should not be taxed; that the tax on life insurance policies 
provided for in the House bill be dropped, and that the tax 
on stockbrokers be retained, but that the rate of $50 as pro- 
vided by the House be reduced to $30. The other important 
amendments of the Senate were all agreed to, — relieving 
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gasoline and mortgages from taxes, reducing the tax on car- 
tickets, and imposing taxes on commission merchants and pro- 
prietary articles and increasing the rates on wines, pawn- 
brokers, and manufacturers of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. 

The Ways and Means Committee in drawing up its origi- 
nal bill had gone on the supposition that at least $100,000,000 
must be raised ; so their bill had provided for $105,000,000 and 
the Senate bill for $107,000,000. The conference committee 
found it very difficult to reach an agreement on such amend- 
ments as would produce just about one hundred million. They, 
therefore, consulted with President Wilson and, as he stated 
that he thought the present emergency could be met by a bill 
carrying $90,000,000, the committee recommended to both 
Houses that such a bill be adopted. No roll call was taken in 
the House on the measure, but on division the vote stood 126 
for and 52 against. In the Senate on roll call on the conference 
committee's report there were 35 yeas, 11 nays, and 50 reported 
as not voting. The votes in favor of the report were all from 
the Democratic party except one which was Republican, and 
the 11 votes against it were all Republican except one which 
was Progressive. 

The fight on the measure from beginning to end was very 
largely along partisan lines. In 1896 both parties were in 
favor of raising revenue by internal taxes, differing primarily 
as to the amount which should be raised ; but the disagreement 
on this measure was on very different grounds, going back 
really to the difference of the two parties on the tariff ques- 
tion, — whether the tariff should be levied for protection or for 
revenue purposes. The Republicans said that the tariff for re- 
venue had already shown itself to be a failure and should 
be repealed, while the Democrats, not willing to admit this 
contention, said the threatened deficit was due to the European 
War and should be met by extraordinary taxes of a tem- 
orary nature. 

At no time during the discussion of the bill did there 
seem to be a great deal of interest taken in it by the general 
public. Particular interests affected objected to any tax which 
would touch them. So we find the insurance men objecting 
to a tax on insurance policies, brokers petitioning to be re- 
lieved from the license tax, persons who used gasoline objected 
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to a two cent tax on it, and druggists complaining of the 
stamp tax to be applied to proprietary articles. But so far as 
a new internal tax law as a whole was concerned, there was 
little general objection to it. The objection raised to the 
taxation of liquors did not seem to come primarily from the 
liquor interests, but from those favoring prohibition on the 
ground that the federal government ought not to give its 
recognition to such a business by taxing it; that it made the 
National Government more dependent upon liquor revenues, 
thereby increasing the power of the liquor interests in national 
affairs. 

Having considered the arguments advanced for the neces- 
sity of additional taxes with the replies made, and also the 
passage of the bill through the two houses of Congress and the 
attitude of the two principal political parties to it, we shall now 
attempt to summarize the chief features of the new law. The 
taxes imposed may be classified under three heads, (1) taxes 
on certain kinds of alcoholic beverages, (2) special or license 
taxes on certain kinds of business, and (3) stamp taxes. 

As has been said, no change was made in the taxation of 
spirituous liquors, but the tax on beer, lager beer, ale, porter, 
and other similar fermented liquors was increased from $1.00 
per barrel to $1.50 per barrel. This additional tax is to be col- 
lected by the use of stamps in the manner already prescribed 
by law. A clause in this first section of the law provided that 
the additional tax shall be made to apply to all liquor already 
made and stored in warehouses. This feature was included 
in the law of 1898 but was not in the internal tax laws passed 
during the Civil War, when its absence caused the loss of a 
large amount of revenue to the government. The only other 
kinds of alcoholic beverages mentioned in the law are wines 
of various kinds. The tax on still wines, domestic or imported, 
when bottled is at the rate of one-fourth cent for each one 
quarter pint, and eight cents per gallon when not bottled. 
On domestic and imported champagne and other sparkling 
wines, when bottled, the tax is five cents per half pint; and 
when not bottled at the rate of 20 cents per quart. On all 
liqueurs or cordials, when bottled, it is at the rate of one and 
one-half cents per half pint, and when not bottled at the rate 
of 24 cents per gallon. A tax of 55 cents is levied on each 
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gallon of grape brandy or wine spirits used in the fortification 
of sweet wines. This class of taxes went into effect October 
23, 1914, the day after the act was signed. 

The special or license taxes were levied on 13 different 
kinds of business at the following rates : 

Subject of tax Rate 

Bankers $1.00 per $1000 capital 

Stockbrokers $30.00 

Pawn brokers $50.00 

Commercial brokers $20.00 

Custom house brokers $10.00 

Proprietors of theaters, museums, concert 

halls $25.00 to $100.00 

Proprietors of circuses $100.00 

Other exhibitions $10.00 

Bowling alleys and billiard halls 

$5.00 per alley or table 

Commission merchants $10.00 

Tobacco dealers, leaf $6.00 to $24.00 

Tobacco dealers, manufacturered $4.80 

Manufacturer of tobacco, cigars, and 

cigarettes $6.00 to $2,496.00 

The capital of a bank is defined to include surplus and un- 
divided profits. Here again the law is better than were the 
laws of Civil War times or that of 1898. The Civil War laws 
gave no interpretation of the word capital, and it became 
necessary to have decisions by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenues and by the courts to establish a proper definition. 
The act of 1898 stated that surplus was to be counted as capi- 
tal, but made no mention of undivided profits, making it pos- 
sible to evade the law to a certain extent by not setting aside 
the undivided profits as surplus. 

In order that an owner of a circus or other public exhibi- 
tion may exhibit in more than one state, it is necessary for him 
to pay the license tax in each state in which he desires to show. 
This tax, however, does not apply to Chautauquas, lecture 
lyceums, agricultural or industrial fairs, nor to exhibitions 
under the auspices of religious or charitable associations. The 
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tax on bowling alleys and billiard halls applies to all such 
places which are open to the public whether with or without 
charge. The act of 1898 did not provide for a specific tax on 
commission merchants, and the courts held that they could not 
be taxed as commercial brokers. So the Senate added this 
to the other special taxes, but with the provision that if a 
person paid a tax as a commercial broker he should not be 
taxed again as a commission merchant. The portion of the 
law levying special taxes went into effect November 1, 1914. 
The stamp taxes provided for are divided into two classes 
known as Schedule A and Schedule B: 

SCHEDULE A 

Subject of tax Rate 

Stock or bond issues. .$ .05 per $100 par value 

Stock transfers $ .02 per $100 par value 

Sale of Mdse. on exchange. .$ .01 per $100 value 

Promissory notes $ .02 per $100 value 

Bills of lading 1 cent 

Telephone and telegraph messages. . .$ .01 each 

Bond for indemnity $ .50 

Certificate of profits of corporation $ .02 

Certificate of damage $ .25 

Other certificates $ .10 

Contracts for sales $ .10 

Conveyances, deeds, etc. . . .$ .50 per $500 value 

Withdrawal from custom house $ .50 

Entry at custom house $ 25 to $1.00 

Insurance policies, fire and fidelity 

$ .00 1-2 per $1.00 premium 
Passenger tickets to foreign ports. .$1.00 to $5.00 

Proxy to vote $ .10 

Power of attorney $ .25 

Protests $ .25 

Chair or sleeping car ticket $ .01 

SCHEDULE B 

Perfumery, cosmetics, etc 

one-eighth cent per $ .05 value 
Chewing gum $ .04 per $1.00 value 
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The tax on telephone and telegraph messages is levied only 
when the charges are over 15 cents, and it is payable by the 
sender. The company makes the collections at the time the 
messages are sent, and at stated periods pays the tax to the 
government collector. The tax on passenger tickets to foreign 
ports applies only when the cost of the ticket is $10.00 or more. 
The portion of the law levying stamp taxes went into effect 
December 1, 1914. Numerous provisions were made for en- 
forcing the law by providing penalties of fine or imprisonment 
or both for failure to pay the tax, attempting to counterfeit 
stamps, etc. With the internal revenue system organized as 
it is at the present time, it is not to be expected that it will 
be necessary to enforce many of these penalties. 

Provisions were made in the law for the extra labor which 
the collection of these new taxes will necessitate, but the 
general system of administration is not different from the plan 
which has been followed for many years in collecting internal 
taxes. Therefore there is no need for special description of 
it. On the assumption that the conditions demanding the 
extra tax are only temporary, there is a provision in the law 
that it shall expire by limitation on December 31, 1915. 
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Plantation Memories of the Civil War 

Philip Alexanhkk Brucb 

Author of "Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century*' 

Fortunate are the persons who, in looking back upon 
the history of their own past, find no part of it darkened 
by sombre recollections of a Civil War. Not even the 
glamour which the alchemy of childhood and youth throws 
around those stages of life is entirely successful in soften- 
ing and embellishing such a conglomeration of calamities 
should it happen to enter into one's early memories. Nearly 
fifty years have now passed since the present writer, then a 
boy of nine, playing with his companions under the April 
trees, stopped in the midst of the game to listen to the 
distant booming of cannon. It was the last guns fired, 
twenty-five miles away, at Appomattox. A fateful sound, 
indeed, that has not yet ceased to reverberate. 

Although the plantation with which these reminiscences 
are bound up was not in the direct path of either of the two 
hostile armies, yet the writer's impressions of what may be 
termed the eddies from that awful commotion going on beyond 
the northern horizon are as vivid today as if those impres- 
sions had only recently been made. The very seclusion of 
the estate, with its population of a few white women and 
children, and many slaves of both sexes and all ages, seemed 
to give a deeper meaning to certain personal incidents oc- 
curring on the place, and to certain economic conditions to 
be observed there, which were due entirely to that conflict 
of arms which was then throwing out on all sides black 
waves of death, ruin, famine, and sorrow. 

The first mutterings of the rising tempest broke in upon 
the peace of the Plantation very faintly at first, like the 
sound of the deadened roll of far off thunder; but steadily 
it drew nearer and nearer, until at last every man and wo- 
man within the bounds of the estate became shudderingly 
apprehensive lest they should be soon caught within its cy- 
clonic sweep. Several months before hostilities actually be- 
gan, a little sign was noticed which, at that lowering and 
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nervous moment, carried in the minds of the superstitious 
at least positive assurance of war at no very remote hour in 
the future. A few months before the signal for the rush to 
arms was given, there was an extraordinary visitation of 
that species of locust which makes its appearance only once 
in seventeen years. The clouds of these insects that rose 
from the upland soil of the plantation and thickly grouped 
themselves on the branches of the trees, surpassed every 
phenomenon of that kind which could be recalled even by the 
oldest persons on the place. Their soft yet penetrating calls, 
mingling by the millions, filled the whole air over wide areas of 
ground with one prolonged roll of sound, that only ceased 
when the twilight had faded away into night. But it was 
not simply the number of insects which had fixed the wonder- 
ing attention of everyone, — what was looked upon as far more 
worthy of thoughtful speculation than their multitude, or the 
volume of their cries, was the fact that the delicate membrane 
on the transparent surface of each wing formed a very large 
and perfectly proportioned letter W. The imagination of those 
who foreboded, already aroused to fever heat by the thick- 
flying rumors of war, saw in this strange letter nature's fore- 
casting of that conflict which was so soon to burst over the 
unhappy land. The whole atmosphere at this time was dark- 
ened by the excitement of the popular outlook on the future, 
and incidents that would have borne no fatal significance in an 
ordinary hour, now assumed even in sane and enlightened 
iminds a morbid and threatening colouring. 

It was recalled by those persons who were familiar with 
the history of Virginia that, when the insurrection of 1676, 
led by that silent and sombre hero, Nathaniel Bacon, was on 
the verge of irruption, flights of wild pigeons, stretching in one 
unbroken cloud from horizon to horizon, obscured the atmos- 
phere like an eclipse of the sun, and drowned all other sounds 
with the hurtling of their countless wings. The popular im- 
agination of that day had at once invested this migration, so 
much greater in the number of birds than was ever before seen, 
with an extraordinary significance; indeed, it was at once ac- 
cepted as an omen that the Colony was about to be plunged in 
a sea of calamities, an anticipation that found an early fulfil- 
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ment in the embittered and passionate commotion that so soon 
arose, which was only repressed after the whole community 
had passed through tumultuous scenes of devastation and 
bloodshed. 

The first indication to be observed on the Plantation that 
hostilities had really begun was the drilling, in one of its 
disused fields as a parade ground, of a considerable body of 
troops which had been equipped at the Master's expense, and 
which was enrolled under his command. These raw soldiers 
were natives and citizens of the county; some of them, indeed, 
resided only a few miles away; and all were in the prime of 
life. With the exception of a few yeomen recruited from the 
back hills, they were members of the same social class, — they 
were either planters owning estates in the fertile lowgrounds 
of the different streams, or young men engaged in the several 
professional callings, with a small sprinkling of youths who had 
left their colleges to join the ranks. All were persons who, 
from childhood, had been accustomed to the freedom of the 
country, and were passionately devoted to its pursuits and 
diversions. Knowing field and forest as thoroughly as the 
birds and wild animals did, they thought nothing of spending 
a night in an open air camp, or riding over hill and valley a 
whole day without dismounting from their saddles. Loving 
horses and guns, they had an extraordinary skill in riding and 
driving the one and aiming the other ; indeed, their grip upon 
the bridle was always firm, and their sighting of a muzzle 
rarely inaccurate. They passed hour after hour hunting par- 
tridges in the stubble, turkeys in the woods, and wild ducks on 
the ponds. Many kept hounds for coursing hares and foxes ; 
and there were few who had not learned how to cast a line for 
perch, roach, and trout. All were deeply attached to their 
homes, their county, and their State, and in defense of the 
three were ready to sacrifice their lives and their fortunes. 
They were bound to each other by a complete homogeneity of 
race ; by the intermixture of blood through intermarriage dur- 
ing many generations; by the heritage of the same social 
traditions ; by the possession of the same tastes ; by a common 
experience of the same manner of life ; by the entertainment 
of the same political sentiments ; and finally, by the conviction 
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that, as their dearest rights had been invaded by the North, 
it was their duty as patriots to strike for the independence 
of the South with every resource at their command. All were 
animated by a sanguine and intrepid spirit, which permitted 
nothing to shake their confidence in the ultimate success of 
their cause. 

Near the western boundary of the Plantation, there was a 
wide open field that had at one time been in tillage, but during 
many years had been suffered to lie fallow. It was entirely 
overgrown with a thick turf of broom-straw that was suffi- 
ciently uniform to offer no obstruction to foot or hoof passing 
over it in the drills. Around its borders arose the stately trees 
of the original forest, which, as the afternoon drew on towards 
night, threw ever deepening shadows across the surface of the 
broad area of cleared ground. The tents of the troops were 
pitched on the edge of this forest, and the pure whiteness of 
the new canvas cloth of which they were made was in pictures- 
que contrast with the vivid verdure of the late spring foliage. 
Even more notable was the liveliness of the scene during the 
progress of the manoeuvres as compared with the spirit of 
peace, seclusion, and remoteness which haunted the contiguous 
woods. The dull roll of the artillery wheels, the heavy tramp 
of the quick-stepping infantry, the impetuous rush of the 
horses of the cavalry, the metallic clatter of the sabres and 
accoutrements, and the strident commands of the officers, 
blending in a medley of noises, reverberated against the green 
wall of leaves, and was loudly echoed back, to deepen still 
further the confusion of sounds. And when night had come, 
and the lamps and the fires had been put out, the footfalls of 
the sentinels had their only response in the distant calls of the 
whippermill and the horned owl abroad in the darkness of the 
forest. 

As the bulk of the troops belonged to the same rank in so- 
ciety, their association off duty was full of the spirit of friendly 
equality ; and this was further increased by the fact that they 
were volunteers drawn thither from the same part of the 
country. Throughout, they mingled on a footing of perfect 
congeniality. Their idle hours were passed in practising with 
the rifle, playing games of ball or cards, strumming on the 
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banjo, or conversing in both a gay and a serious vein. Nor 
was their fare a scanty and monotonous one. As a matter of 
fact, they recalled its abundance and variety, while they were 
starving on a half ration of bacon and corn bread in after 
years of service, with a grim sense of humorous regret over 
the contrast. As all were now stationed near their old homes, 
their families were able to send them daily a liberal quantity 
of delicacies of every sort ; and there were present numerous 
slaves, practised from their youth to the highest degree of 
skill in the culinary arts of the plantation, who were ready at 
all times to perform the duties of their calling for the troops. 
Beeves and sheep were roasted whole, while vegetables were 
cooked by the cart load But the favourite dish was a soup 
known as Brunswick stew. This was prepared in mammoth 
kettles set on open fires. It consisted of an extraordinary va- 
riety of ingredients; the milky grains of the summer maize, 
tomatoes, and beans were some of the vegetables used ; while 
the meat that was supposed to give the best flavor was that of 
the squirrel, but if this was unobtainable, beef as a substitute 
was not rejected. The stew was served as hot as the lips 
could bear, — the hotter it was, in fact, the more palatable it 
was thought to be, — and for many of the soldiers, it was suf- 
ficient to appease their appetites. The dessert was restricted 
to an abundance of fruits and home-made sweetmeats. 

It was only during the first year of the war that volunteers 
who had arrived at military age were formally drilled on the 
Plantation. The early recruits left the parade ground to enter 
the army, took part at once in marches and battles, and without 
exception, made an honorable record for fidelity and bravery. 
But from season to season, whilst hostilities were in progress, 
all the boys in the neighborhood who were over fifteen and 
under eighteen years of age were enrolled in a cavalry troop 
and put through a monthly drill. They were not expected to 
join the soldiers in the field until they had reached their 
eighteenth year ; until that time arrived, they were reserved to 
perform the part of a home guard, should an occasion for their 
services in that capacity arise. It was felt that, during the 
absence of all the fully grown men on the lines, there should 
be some sort of a domestic force of sufficient strength to pro- 
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tect the women and children on the plantations against strag- 
glers from both armies ; and also to overawe and discourage 
any possible restlessness among the slaves. For the duties 
of a rural patrol, should there be reason to anticipate an up- 
rising, these youths were particularly well fitted, for they were 
not only manly in spirit and tough in fibre, but like their 
fathers, they had been riding horses and firing guns ever since 
they were large enough to bestride a saddle or load a barrel. 
Moreover, they had, from childhood, been constantly exposed 
to every kind of weather and to every form of hardening ex- 
ercise. 

The Mistress of the Plantation was the sister of the Con- 
federate Secretary at War, and quite naturally was very gener- 
ally supposed to possess much influence with him, should she 
desire to exert it. One of the pathetic features of those times, 
full as they were of all sorts of poignant anxieties, was the 
number of personal appeals made to her by the families of 
yeomen belonging to that part of the country who had been 
drafted for active service in the army. All had fathers, hus- 
bands, or sons in the field. Many had been left without any 
support whatever. Few indeed owned a single slave. Even 
when the household was raised above such a condition of gnaw- 
ing want, the absence of its head was felt acutely at every stage 
in the course of the daily life of the home and the farm. With 
her sallow complexion and gaunt frame too often revealing the 
abjectness of her poverty, and with her hollow eyes showing 
the depth of her anxiety, a woman, accompanied by numerous 
children, would arrive either on foot or in a ramshackle cart 
drawn by a mule or an ox as emaciated as themselves. She had 
come perhaps as much as forty miles to beg the Mistress of the 
Plantation to obtain a furlough from the War Office, which 
would permit her husband to tramp back in order to work the 
growing crop of corn, or to gather in the harvest of wheat as 
the only means of providing bread for the family during the 
winter. Or his presence was longed for as affording assistance 
and comfort now that the shadow of harrowing sickness had 
fallen upon his hearthstone. Or what was perhaps still more 
moving, the children would arrive alone, and having announced 
that their mother was too ill to come with them, would say 
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in all artlessness that her life was dependent on the return of 
the husband and father, who, at that very moment, might be 
lying stark upon some battle field in Northern Virginia. In 
each instance, the assurance was eagerly given, with every 
sign of perfect sincerity, that, should the soldier be permitted 
to revisit his family, even for the period of a week, he would, 
at the end of that time, promptly go back to his station in the 
army. 

But it was not simply the burden of the sorrows of others 
which the Mistress had to bear, — she had without ceasing 
causes for acute anxiety on her own account. It is true that 
her sons were too young to be drafted, but she had a husband, 
brother, and nephews who were serving either as officers or as 
privates in the ranks and as such constantly running the risk of 
the gravest peril. Great battles attended with the most awful 
outpouring of blood would be fought ; and days, even weeks, 
would go by before she could obtain information as to whether 
they had been killed or wounded or had escaped uninjured. At 
any hour a telegram might be placed in her trembling hand 
briefly announcing the death of some kinsman in the field; 
indeed one of her nephews had fallen in storming the heights 
of Malvern ; other relatives had been maimed by shot and shell ; 
while her favorite brother had perished from diseases of the 
camp. The homes of numerous friends situated in the path of 
the enemy, known to her intimately through constant visits 
from childhood up, were deliberately fired upon, the beautiful 
and prosperous farms attached to them swept clean, the stables 
and barns given over to the torch, and the slaves dispersed 
far and wide. 

While all these sinister events were taking place elsewhere, 
she was forced to rely for her chief protection, from hour to 
hour, on the fidelity of the numerous slaves under her roof, 
and on the vigilance of the overseers at the quarters. In the 
last resort, the task of maintaining the orderly working of 
every department of the estate fell on her, while she super- 
vised, directly and uninterruptedly, the affairs of her own 
household, guarded the health of her children, and superin- 
tended their education. She bore up under the load of these 
multifarious and often perplexing duties with rare firmness. 
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vigor and discretion. As her own experience demonstrated, it 
was not the men alone who had to breast the full force of these 
tempestuous and lurid times. Even those women, who, in the 
absence of their husbands at the front, were in the enjoyment 
of the varied resources of the most fertile plantations, were 
compelled to share in all the actual sorrows and racking un- 
certainties of the passing hours ; and these were perhaps rend- 
ered more acute by the fact that their lives were not buoyed 
up by the tumultuous excitement of the battle-field, or re- 
lieved by the diversions of the rapid marches, or the humors 
of the long encampments. 

But the stress of emotion which the Mistress of the 
Plantation had to endure was not confined to her anxiety for 
the fate of those she loved who were engaged in the san- 
guinary conflicts almost daily occurring. Every great event, 
whether attended with success or failure, touching the Cause 
of the Confederacy profoundly affected her independently 
of its possible bearing on the members of her own circle. Such 
an event, for instance, was the death of Stonewall Jackson. 
That Titanic commander was looked upon by a multitude 
of Southern people as the principal, if not the only, personality 
through whom the freedom of their struggling States was to 
be won, and a place in the family of nations permanently 
secured. 

It was thought by them that only some soldier who 
could move with the swiftness and strike with the energy 
of Napoleon could prevail against the preponderance in num- 
bers and the superabundance in wealth of the North. Was 
not the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley quite equal in 
genius to the campaign in Italy. , 

The Mistress of the Plantation was one of those who held 
this view. Besides, as she resembled a Covenanter herself 
in the tenacity and sternness of her convictions, and in the 
relentless vigor of her feelings, Jackson, as a man, appealed 
to her sympathies with singular force. His Puritan habits, 
his rigid piety, his intense patriotism, which amounted to a 
fierce fanaticism, his hatred of the enemy, that caused him to 
advocate a course of ceaseless killing as the only correct policy 
for the war on the Confederate side, his indefatigable energy, 
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his eternal vigilance, were qualities which raised her confidence 
in him to the height of enthusiasm. 

One afternoon as the sun was sinking towards the verge of 
the western horizon and projecting long shadows over the 
face of the quiet landscape, a courier entered the Park through 
its iron gate, and ascending the hill by the winding road, 
halted in front of the door of the mansion. His horse was 
bespattered with mud and his own clothes were disheveled and 
travel-stained, while the expression of his countenance was 
sad and thoughtful. He had come to inform the Mistress that 
Jackson was dead! The news so suddenly broken to her 
entirely overwhelmed her; she retired at once to her room 
as though to mourn for one of her own family who had 
perished in battle, and remained there plunged in sorrow 
for several days. She did not acknowledge the conviction 
openly at the time, but after the close of the war she ad- 
mitted that she had from that hour abandoned all real hope 
of the Confederacy's final success; and this silent prognosti- 
cation turned out in the end to be only too correct. 

As the Plantation was not, during the first three years of 
the war, in the track of the contending armies, it became from 
time to time an asylum for Confederate officers who were 
recuperating from severe wounds. One of these was a colonel 
in the cavalry branch who had led the van in Stuart's raid 
around McClellan's forces during the Federal invasion of the 
Peninsula. The dash which he displayed throughout that peri- 
lous and romantic enterprise had made him a famous figure in 
the service. He possessed many of the qualities of the typical 
Cavalier. Before hostilities began, he was a country gentle- 
man distinguished among his fellows for his manly accom- 
plishments; he was a skilful oarsman, a fearless rider, an 
accurate shot, a graceful dancer, a charming raconteur, a gay 
and sympathetic companion, and an hospitable host. Devoted 
to a life in the open air in all its phases, he was also strongly 
domestic in his tastes; alike a lover of nature and of humanity; 
genial in spirit, happy in temper, and kind in heart ; enjoying all 
the bright side of existence and yet responsive to its serious 
side too ; full of sturdiness and courage that shrank from no 
danger, but rather courted every peril if the cause of his 
country, in which his entire soul was embarked, could be ad- 
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vanced thereby. Struck in the arm while leading his regiment 
in battle, he was for several months completely unfitted for 
further fighting, although after several weeks able to leave 
the hospital. He took advantage of this interval of enforced 
inaction before returning to his command to visit the Planta- 
tion in the hope that a change of scene would hasten the 
restoration of his wounded arm to its normal strength. But 
for his carrying this arm in a sling, no one seeing him would 
have suspected that, only a few months before, he had been 
the bravest of the brave in one of the most sanguinary and 
stubbornly contested battles of the war; and that within a 
few weeks, he would return to his regiment to take part 
again in the conflict, and would show the same courage and 
devotion until the very end, should he escape the bullets to 
which he was certain to expose himself with all his former 
reckless daring. Having the keenest sense of the comic, the 
spirit of an irrepressible jocularity would sparkle in his eye 
on the smallest hint of fun, whilst his laugh expressing the 
most unrestrained joyousness, could always be heard above 
that of any of his companions. 

He would gather the admiring children in a circle about 
him to listen as he trolled "In the Good Old Colony Days," 
"Bonnie Blue Flag," and other songs which were popular 
in those stirring times; or he would relate vivid tales of 
his varied adventures in the hunting field or on the water, for 
his home stood near an arm of the sea; or he would describe 
how birds and hares could be trapped or snared ; or tell where 
hazel and hickory nuts grew in the woods. He was master 
of all sorts of rural lore, all kinds of ingenious manual skill, 
that were specially valued by his youthful hearers; and he 
poured this information out with as much gusto as if he 
were of their own age. 

Although his wounded arm had still to be supported, he 
did not hesitate to accompany the older boys on horseback 
when they rode out into the fields to shoot hares and par- 
tridges. At the time of his visit, high water, spreading over 
the low grounds, had driven an extraordinary number of 
rabbits to the wooded bluffs that fringed the amphitheatre of 
hills. As the frightened animals pursued by the dogs would 
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rush out of these coverts, he would rise in his stirrups, bring 
his gun to his shoulder with his uninjured arm, and firing, 
would rarely miss his quarry. He was ready at all hours of 
the day to participate in the other sports of the boys; could 
throw a ball as straight as any of them, or knock it as far 
with his bat ; run as quickly from base to base ; and jump as 
far in a leaping match. 

After hostilities began, the economy of the Plantation 
was not less self-contained than it had been in times of peace ; 
indeed, the pressure of necessity only served to confirm the 
regulations of that earlier day. The production of tobacco 
alone fell off with the closing of the foreign markets by the 
blockade. Wheat, corn, and hay, on the other hand, were cul- 
tivated over as wide areas as in the most plentiful years before 
the war. As there was a mill situated on the Plantation, its 
inhabitants were still able to get their daily supply of meal 
without leaving its borders. The gardens furnished an abun- 
dance of vegetables and the orchards of fruit; the hog ranges 
continued to afford an excellent bacon, the pastures, beef and 
mutton. Gradually, however, all articles of food, such as 
sugar, coffee, tea, and sweetmeats, which were obtained by 
purchase from the merchants, became scarce and still more 
scarce, until at last they could not be bought at all. Sugar 
cane was now planted to furnish a substance with which to 
sweeten; sorghum to supply molasses; toasted wheat took 
the place of the coffee berry; and the highly flavoured root 
of the sassafras shrub of the tea leaf. 

Christmas had always been a season of overflowing plenty 
on the Plantation until the dearth in imported articles of 
food, brought about by hostilities, deprived it of that character 
except so far as they were to be obtained from the soil of the 
Plantation itself. Turkeys, spare-ribs, and saddles of mutton 
garnished the Master's table the last Christmas celebrated dur- 
ing that cruel period, but there were no oysters, no plum pud- 
dings, no mince pies; indeed, none of the special dishes im- 
memorially associated with that crowning festival. Dainties 
for the children, such as raisins, almonds, candies, oranges, 
bananas and cocoanuts, were not to be procured ; and they 
had to be satisfied with home-made cakes and jam puffs, with 
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walnuts and hickory nuts, with sweet potatoes baked in the 
oven and apples baked on the hearth, with fluffy popcorn that 
had been heated to the bursting point in the kitchen skillet, 
and with dried peach chips that had been stored away by the 
housekeeper the previous summer. As for the slaves, they 
missed the liberal gifts which they had received in happier and 
more abundant times ; not even the old clothes of the Master's 
family could be spared them in this hour of dearth and un- 
certainty. 

Before the war began, the Plantation included among its 
slaves shoemakers, spinners, weavers and tailors who had been 
trained to a high degree of skill. These artizans became in- 
valuable as the pinch from the diminishing amount of manu- 
factured supplies grew more acute. Their number was always 
kept the same by the choice of intelligent apprentices. At the 
opening of hostilities, leather was obtained without difficulty, 
but as time passed, the quantity afforded by the herds of cattle 
on the Plantation fell off owing to the demand for beeves on 
the hoof for the army. During the last year of the conflict, 
all the footwear for the slaves and children was bottomed with 
hardwood. The leather for the uppers grew to be so poor in 
quality, in consequence of the inability to cure the hides proper- 
ly, that, for the most part, the shoes came to have the ap- 
pearance of having been made out of perfectly raw material. 
The older members of the Master's family continued to use 
the footwear bought in more prosperous times until it could 
no longer be held together by new half soles and new patches. 
The quantity of cotton and flax grown in the gardens of the 
slaves increased with each year of the war, and the supply 
thus obtained, together with the wool from the flocks of sheep, 
afforded all that was required for the manufactures of the 
spinners and the weavers. The cloth produced by them was 
coarse to the touch and not very attractive to the eye, but was 
easily convertible into the garments needed by the negroes 
during the different seasons. The whir of the spinning wheel 
and the clatter of the shuttles of the loom could be heard afar 
through the whole of the summer day, since all doors were then 
standing wide open; and loom and wheel were busier still in 
winter although the sound of their motions was not then so 
audible at a distance. During the first years of the war, the 
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Master and Mistress were able to procure their clothes f roirf 
the merchants; the merchants had previously obtained them 
from the mills that manufactured uniforms for the armies; 
but towards the close of hostilities, this avenue of supply was 
shut off, and the wardrobes that remained had to be husbanded 
with studied ingenuity. Their children's garments, on the 
other hand, were cut out and made up entirely by the Planta- 
tion's tailors, and proved quite equal to their wants. The hats 
for summer were plaited of straw by the slave women ; those 
worn in winter were frequently manufactured out of rabbit 
skins; and of that material also, the gloves for cold weather 
were often made ; while the skins of the raccoon and squirrel 
were sometimes used for the same purpose. Ample light with- 
in doors at night was secured by the conversion of beef tallow 
into candles, while an abundance of wood for the domestic 
fires was obtained at all seasons from the forests. 

Had the Master and Mistress of the Plantation looked 
to new books alone for amusement, they would have fared but 
poorly during the whole of the war. Few additions were made 
to their library while the conflict was going on; and such as 
were made were chiefly files of newspapers and copies of 
monthly magazines published within the boundaries of the Con- 
federacy. The only volumes of contemporary issue which 
they were able to procure were certain novels of Victor Hugo, 
Miss Mulbach, and Miss Augusta Evans printed in the South, 
during the progress of hostilities, in rough type, on coarse 
paper, and bound in the commonest stuff. Besides, there were 
numerous pamphlets, which soon took on all the discoloration 
of age from the inferior quality of the paper and ink used in 
their manufacture. In times so exciting and so exacting, there 
was little inclination among the older members of the family 
to divert themselves as much as formerly with books; and 
even if they could have bought all the celebrated English 
works then appearing, it is doubtful whether they would have 
derived much pleasure from their perusal. The arrival of the 
daily paper overtopped all other events in the ordinary course 
of their lives, and its columns offered subjects for thought 
and conversation which threw the most absorbing contem- 
porary volumes into complete insignificance in contrast. Their 
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causes for anxiety were too numerous and too constant to 
permit their minds to rest with placid abstraction on the in- 
cidents and characters of even the most graphic novel or the 
style and reasoning of the most classical essay. Everything 
else seemed dull and unimportant in comparison with the san- 
guinary drama of the war, on whose issue the fate of a nation 
and their own private fortunes depended. 

During the last year of the war, when the Confederacy 
was in the course of gradual strangulation from the steady 
convergence of the Federal armies, the draughts upon the 
resources of the Plantation for the support of the Southern 
troops grew larger in quantity and more frequent in occur- 
rence. First, the Confederate Government required that a 
greater proportion of the maize, wheat, oat and hay crops 
should be turned over to the commissaries ; the military wagons 
were to be seen almost daily on the place engaged in hauling 
away bags of grain and bales of forage ; and so often did they 
traverse the public highways with their heavy loads that there 
was constant popular grumbling over the damage which they 
inflicted by cutting up the roadbeds. The next order of the 
Government was for the impressment of mules. The youngest 
and strongest were chosen, to the acute discontent of the 
slaves, not only because they had an affection for these animals, 
but also because thereafter they would have the aid of the least 
vigorous in the fields. Then came a third order, this time 
for the impressment of a certain number of young negroes, 
who were needed to work on the fortifications of Petersburg, 
now in a state of seige. They were to be taken barely an hun- 
dred miles from their native plantation ; were not to be brought 
under fire at all; and were to undergo only the privations to 
which the soldiers in the trenches were exposed. But natural- 
ly enough, they were deeply depressed at the prospect of com- 
ing within the sound of exploding bombs and shells. 

It turned out to be a fatal departure for some of them. 
Camp fever broke out with extraordinary virulence while they 
were digging on the lines. Several died there; several re- 
turned to the Plantation, not too ill to travel, but with the 
seeds of sickness so thickly sown in their bodies that they 
took to their beds immediately on entering their cabins. An 
epidemic of typhus followed their arrival. With this epidemic 
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it was difficult to cope, although there was a physician who 
daily went the round of the estate during its prevalence, and 
there were also numerous negro nurses of experience in con- 
stant attendance. The Master was now at home, as the State 
Senate, of which he was a member, was no longer in session. 
It had always been his habit to visit the sick among his slaves 
no matter how contagious their diseases. In spite of the im- 
minent risk of infection, he now spent one half of each day 
entering cabin after cabin to see that the patients were being 
properly watched; to cheer up those among them who were 
despondent; and to receive the last words of those who were 
dying. Everything in the nature of clothes or food that his 
own house could furnish to ease their condition was used 
promptly and liberally. At this time, he was clearly aware that 
slavery as an institution was doomed; that the complete col- 
lapse of the Confederacy might happen at any hour; and that 
many of the slaves, when once set free, would abandon the 
Plantation for ever. No such anticipations as these were 
suffered to stand in the path of his performance of what he 
considered to be his sacred duty to those who were still de- 
pendent on him; in some instances, for life itself. 

Perhaps the most ominous foreshadowing of the hope- 
lessness of the Confederate cause at this time was the pres- 
ence of deserters in the forests of the Plantation. Here they 
had found a temporary asylum. The long drawn-out siege of 
Petersburg, with the resulting exposure of the soldiers in the 
trenches to snow, hail, rain, and the scorching sun ; the priva- 
tion of food, clothes and medicines ; and numerous other hard- 
ships equally destructive of health, had sunk the spirits of many 
of them to the very bottom ; but in the long run, all this would 
have been borne had it not been felt that the outlook for ulti- 
mate triumph had become entirely overclouded. Some of the 
least staunch among the privates so far permitted their dis- 
couragement to destroy their sense of patriotism as to steal 
from the ranks under cover of darkness, and to set out for their 
distant homes. In order to reach their destination without in- 
terception by the provost marshals, they had to pursue their 
way with the utmost caution through the densest of the inter- 
vening woods. It was only during the last three or four 
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months of the war that such skulkers were seen with any 
frequency, and then only by stumbling suddenly upon their 
leafy dens in the brush. In the imagination of the women 
and children of the country a deserter eager to pounce upon 
them without provocation lurked in every hollow of the forest ; 
and they believed that unspeakable outrages at their hands 
would befall any one who wandered too far alone into the 
depths of its loneliest coverts. As a matter of fact, the 
cowards who had left the army by stealth were only too anxi- 
ous to escape observation, and fled into still thicker brakes at 
the first sound of a footstep on the dry leaves and rotting 
sticks. None perhaps remained more than a few days on 
the Plantation, and those who lingered at all were induced 
to do so only by the large herds of hogs running wild in all 
parts of the woods, and by the security which the far spread- 
ing growth of trees afforded for the time being. 

During the early years of the war, when a succession of 
victories seemed to make certain the independence of the 
Southern States, resistance to conscription rarely occurred in 
that part of the country where the Plantation was situated. 
There was, however, a yeoman in that neighborhood, — a poor 
creature enough even in times of peace, when there were no 
such constant demands upon the highest manhood, — who fled 
into the woods as soon as he heard that a recruiting officer 
was coming to enroll all the men under fifty years of age in 
that vicinity. As long as hostilities continued, he never came 
back to his former haunts, but passed the entire interval in 
a wild state in the forests. It was an existence not only of 
dreary loneliness, but also of daily makeshifts and privations. 
The berries that he was able to pick from the bushes in the 
spring and summer, the nuts that he gathered along the banks 
of the woodland streams in the autumn, a pig stolen on the hog 
ranges, a hare caught in a hollow gum, a bird snared on the 
branch of a tree, or a squirrel trapped on the top rail of a 
fence, made up the staple of his food from season to season. 
His body was protected only by the limbs of the forest from 
the drifting snows in winter, the pelting floods of rain in 
spring, the stagnant heat in summer, and the chilly mists in 
autumn. Rain and hail, snow and sunshine fell upon his 
head as though he were but a wild beast like the frightened 
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animals that ran across his path from hour to hour. He was 
the fellow of the fox, the raccoon, the hedgehog, the squirrel, 
and the rabbit. And he preferred to be such to facing the 
muskets, the cannons, and the bayonets. From time to time, 
it was reported that he had been seen in the deepest recesses 
of the forests by hunters and wood-cutters. What sounded 
like incredible tales were told of his matted hair hanging down 
over his eyes, of his clothing patched with the skins of wild 
animals, and of his frame as gaunt as that of a famished wolf 
which had been hunted from covert to covert with hound, horn 
and gun. To the fevered imagination of the children, he was 
such a monster as exists only in the shape of those foul and 
implacable ogres who are pictured in the fairy tales. When 
they went into the forests in autumn to gather the ripe 
chestnuts and chinquapins, they were in such a nervous and 
excited state that the slightest rustle in the dry leaves made 
by a startled hare, ground squirrel, or lizard, or the crash of the 
brushes swept apart as a frightened deer fled through the un- 
dergrowth, at once suggested this terrible outcast, and calling 
to each other that he was in pursuit and close at hand, they 
would rush in great disorder and with frantic cries towards 
the nearest road, and not halt in their headlong flight until 
they had reached the protection of the quarters. The war 
had been over at least a year before this skulking fugitive 
ventured to leave the woods and return to his former home. 
The remainder of his life was passed in morose isolation, as 
he was looked upon very generally as one who had forfeited 
all right to association with his own kind. 

During the progress of the war, not a single soldier of the 
Federal armies entered the domain of the Plantation; but 
one of the boldest and most scouring raids of the enemy barely 
grazed its edge. While the siege of Petersburg was slowly 
dragging along to a close, and Lee was concerting his plans 
for setting out on his last retreat, a Federal cavalry division, 
under the command of a dashing offiecr, was dispatched to 
burn the railway bridge spanning the Staunton River, over 
which the main supplies for the Confederate army and capital 
passed from the South. As this part of Virginia had so far 
escaped the hoof of invasion, a great commotion arose among 
its inhabitants when they heard of this sudden incursion. 
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Exaggerated reports of the strength and ferocity of the irrupt- 
ing force got abroad with the swiftness of the wind, and the 
slaves were as violently alarmed as the white people. The 
only white men remaining on the Plantation were the two 
overseers, and they at once took steps, under the direction of 
the Mistress, to remove to a place of safety such property of 
value as the enemy would be able to carry off. The mules and 
horses were driven to the hills; the silver and jewelry were 
boxed and placed in a hole dug in the woods ; the wines were 
carted away to the nearest town. At the hour the enemy were 
expected to arrive, the Mistress was ready to meet them, with 
unruffled calmness and dignity, at the front door of her home. 
The slaves, however, did not attempt to conceal their fright, 
while the children rushed to and fro in terrified excitement 
seeking to hide all those petty articles belonging to them 
which they thought (in most cases without any ground what- 
ever) would appeal to the cupidity of the soldiers. The enemy 
failed to come after all ; news was brought that they had been 
driven off before they could destroy the bridge; and that 
they were in disordered retreat towards their main army. 
A long breath was drawn on the Plantation, and the commo- 
tion at once subsided. 

Tranquility had hardly returned when the daily paper 
announced that Sherman's forces were advancing from the 
Carolinas, although still an hundred miles away; and that 
Lee was falling back from the East with the intention of 
throwing up entrenchments on the line of high bluffs that 
looked down upon the Plantation from the farther bank of 
the river which skirted its southern boundary. In either 
event, the estate would be overrun, and it might even become 
the scene of a bloody battle. Lee was really retreating to a 
point situated more to the north-west, but before he could 
reach the river, he was compelled to surrender his depleted 
army. 

A few days after this closing event occurred, the public 
road that ran through the Plantation was crowded with Con- 
federate infantrymen and cavalrymen making their way to- 
wards their homes in the Far South. From the crowns of 
their faded hats to the soles of their halfshod feet, they were 
sprinkled with the dust of travel; their uniforms were 
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patched and tattered; their motions full of fatigue; whilst 
their countenances showed the effect of exposure and priva- 
tion. But their glances, though reflecting the melancholy 
which all must have felt over the complete destruction of their 
patriotic hopes, were still as resolute and sturdy as when 
they were about to enter battle confident of victory and san- 
guine of the ultimate triumph of their cause. 

Hardly had this brave but sad remnant of General Lee's 
heroic army passed, hardly had the usual silence and peace 
fallen again in the country-side, when the Master called all 
the negroes of the Plantation about him, and told them in a 
few simple words that they were no longer slaves but free- 
men to go wherever they chose. Thus ended the protracted 
tragedy of the war, which carried with it the radical destruc- 
tion of that Order of Society and that System of Economy 
which had prevailed on the Plantation since the country had 
been seized from the Redmen. 
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What is Wrong with American Literature? 

H. St. G. Tuckbs 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

During the past year there have appeared in the better 
magazines several articles which seek to answer the question 
"What is wrong with American literature?" To this question 
there are given a great diversity of answers. Mr. Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison, writing in the April number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, lays the blame at the doors of the editors. Talent 
and genius, he says, are not sufficiently encouraged by the edi- 
tors. It is only after a writer has in some manner gained suc- 
cess or acquired notice that he receives recognition from the 
editors. Mr. Victor Rousseau, in a communication to the 
New York Times Review of Books, refutes Mr. Harrison's 
assertions. The trouble, he says, is with the reading public 
The public taste is for cheap, sensational literature of a few 
standard varieties, and the editors give preference to profes- 
sional writers who best follow the standards. Originality, 
says Mr. Harrison, is not encouraged by the editors of the cur- 
rent magazines; the public does not care for originality, says 
Mr. Rousseau in reply. It is apparent, therefore, that authors 
themselves, though conscious that something is wrong with 
American literature, do not quite agree in their answers to 
their self-propounded question. 

In the May issue of The Bookman Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
takes up one particular branch of American literature. " What 
is wrong with the American drama?" he asks. And he finds 
that "the responsibility for the present dearth of American 
dramatic art must be divided between the public, the managers, 
the critics, and the playwrights themselves." To summarize 
his article, we have these conclusions. First, the public is 
more concerned with the actors than with the drama, more in- 
terested in the theatre than in the art of authorship, and more 
desirous of being entertained than enlightened. Secondly, the 
managers care not at all whether a play interprets life, or sets 
forth a representation of life, but only whether it will prove 
popular and a successful business venture. Thirdly, the critics, 
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says Mr. Hamilton, are not dramatic critics, they are 
merely reporters. To use his illustration, "They give more 
prominence to the fact that Miss Billie Burke looks well in pink 
pajamas than to the fact that Miss Eleanor Gates has written 
a work of art in The Poor Little Rich Girl." Lastly, the play- 
wrights themselves are forgetful of the twofold purpose of the 
drama: to represent life truly, and to interpret life in terms of 
the theatre. "What can be done to improve the drama ?" asks 
Mr. Hamilton. In answer he tells us that the public must be 
educated to distinguish between the theatre and the drama, 
there must be a vigorous demand for dramatic criticism, we 
must encourage and support a few courageous managers, and 
we must sufficiently reward playwrights with fame and money 
whenever they succeed in interpreting life nobly and truly. 

In an article appearing in the New York Times Review of 
Books of April 19, 1914, Louis Untermeyer, one of our most 
promising young poets, takes a more cheerful view of Ameri- 
can poetry, another particular branch of American literature. 
The faults that existed, he says, have been discovered, and the 
poets of the younger generation are breaking away from "the 
self-imposed and self -destroying traditions" by which so much 
of our older poetry was fettered. And speaking of the in- 
fluence of traditions on poetry of today Mr. Untermeyer says : 
"Our poetry is set free from its over-decorated backgrounds; 
free from its scholarly training; free from itself .... It is 
again expressing itself in the oldest language — the language 
of the people." "The poet of today does not get his poem 
from poetry," he is "faithful to things." And in conclusion, 
he says, "Poetry has once more become democratic; it is no 
longer an exclusive diversion of the languid and literary .... 
It is no longer an escape from life; it is a spirited encounter 
with life." 

In the New York Evening Post we have appearing the most 
pessimistic outlook upon our literature in some time. Compar- 
ing our fiction output with that of England, the writer finds 
England with Wells, De Morgan, Chesterton, Conrad, and a 
whole array of others, far ahead of America in fiction writers. 
Speaking of the opportunities existing in America for the 
creation of a great literature, the writer has this to say : 
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"As if great literature could not be produced, and had not 
been produced, under all opportunities and lack of opportun- 
ities, in the desert as well as in swarming cities, under despot- 
ism and under political and social freedom, in great military 
empires and among petty nationalities. Critics who would 
shame us into producing the long-delayed 'great American 
novel' are always throwing the unlimited opportunities of 
America into our faces. The opportunities are there of course : 
democracy, vast population, vast riches, racial complexity, mag- 
nificent geographical distances, stupendous economic forces. 
But none of these things, nor all of these things, when put into 
a novel, will make it a great novel. What makes a great novel 
is the soul of man. One man is enough if honestly observed 
and honestly set down. That great opportunity is present every- 
where. Cervantes found it in Spain, and Turgenev in Russia. 
We do not need the complexity of 100,000,000 people and two 
dozen strains of blood to foster great literature. Ibsen found 
plenty of opportunities in his two-by-four Norwegian land." 

The writer thinks that we are overburdened by the number 
of our opportunities : 

"Opportunities, social conflicts, justice, tyranny — why, the 
thing apparently to do must be to tackle some 'problem of the 
day/ And our young writer will immediately start to find his 
problem, the very captain of industry whom Mr. Herrick re- 
jects, or the decay of religious faith, or the working classes, 
or suffrage, or rights and wrongs of a more abstract nature, 
but problems for all that. And with the problem he is lost, 
especially since he has not the supreme talent which may trans- 
mit a problem into universality. No, the trouble with our 
writers is not that they neglect their opportunities, but they 
neglect their opportunity ; that they think they are serious when 
they busy themselves with problems of the day, when they 
should be busying themselves with men and women." 

Here we have a frank comparison of American and English 
fiction, "and," says the writer, "the comparison shows us noth- 
ing to be proud of." One notices that in this article the writer 
assumes that our novelists have not written much of men and 
women, and that, to produce great literature, they must begin 
to think less of 'problems of the day' and more of the portrayal 
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of the souls of men and women. But have our writers entirely 
overlooked men and women! Have they altogether been 
concerned with social and religious and economic affairs ! Let 
us see. In Theodore Dreiser's novel, The Financier, we have 
the story of a man's struggle for wealth, and the slow harden- 
ing of his heart in that sordid endeavor. Margaret Deland, in 
the Iron Woman, gives us a picture of the soul-life of a busi- 
ness woman and mother. Take the stories of John Fox, Jr., 
of the mountaineers of Kentucky and Virginia, the war novels 
of Mary Johnston, and Ellen Glasgow, George W. Cable's 
stories of Creole life in Louisiana, each one a classic in itself, 
pictures of before and after the Civil War by Thomas Nelson 
Page, of life in the bluegrass of Kentucky by James Lane Allen, 
and, later, novels by Herrick, Albert Edwards, Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman, Edith Wharton, Henry Sydnor Harrison, and 
in each of them can be found the history of a soul. But there 
is this distinction in each of these stories : the locality in which 
the story is laid determines the problems which the characters 
have to meet, and these problems, therefore, are not universal. 
And here is the reason why our literature is not great liter- 
ature. It is well at this point to notice some words of Emer- 
son's particularly applicable to this period of our literature. In 
the American Scholar he says: "As no air-pump can by any 
means make a perfect vacuum, so neither can an artist entirely 
exclude the conventional, the local, the perishable from his 
book, or write a book of pure thought, that shall be as efficient, 
in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to contemporaries, or 
rather to the second age. Each age, it is found, must write its 
own books." And to these words we might very well add, 
"each type of people must produce its own literature." 

Though the writer in the Evening Post intimates that our 
great diversity of topography and population, and immensity of 
area, should not have any influence on our writers, it is never- 
theless true, as I have just shown, that these very things are 
exerting and have exerted a most profound effect on present- 
day American literature. The growth of the United States can 
be compared to that of no other country in the world ; its com- 
plex population is composed of nearly all the races on the 
globe; its social and industrial development far outstrips 
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that of any other nation in rapidity. Is it any wonder that the 
American writer, conscious of all these great changes taking 
place, and himself a part of them, should seek to interpret and 
express these changes! It is not so much "problems of the 
day" that he is concerned with, as with the behavior and action 
of the men and women of some particular locality under par- 
ticular conditions. These conditions are not stable, and there- 
fore his work lives only for a brief period. But so long as his 
efforts are sincere, and his interpreting faithful, the writer has 
done his duty and accomplished something for our common 
literature. The present-day American novelists, even the best 
of them, are not great, and their works will not live any longer 
than that of which they have written exists ; for there is not a 
character in American fiction comparable to Anna Karenina, 
Don Quixote, Tito, Sidney Carton, and, later, Tess and Jude 
the Obscure, and these characters make their authors immortal. 
But the American novelists have written of conditions as they 
exist, of men as a class, of changes as they take place, and if 
their works prove evanescent, they are none the less deserving. 

The best literature yet produced in America was that of the 
time when Boston was the literary centre of the new world. 
There were found such men as Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Whittier. No group of writers who have come since 
their day have produced any really great literature. And this 
does not seem strange when we consider how completely 
hedged about was Boston at that time, and the unlimited ex- 
panse of the United States at the present. Then social and 
industrial conditions, though modified to a large extent, were 
essentially the same as those in England; but now we are 
building in fields as different from other nations as is possible, 
and along with such growth arises a new literature, — a liter- 
ature in which none of our writers has as yet become famous. 

It is not yet time for the American novelist to forget en- 
tirely the changes around him, shut his eyes to social and indus- 
trial conditions, become oblivious to sections and localities, and 
proceed to busy himself with the development of the soul of 
the American man; and those critics of American literature 
who would hasten the time when our writers shall begin to pro- 
duce great literature are too impatient. Such a time will come 
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of course but only when our growth has become less rapid, 
social and economic conditions more stable, our population 
more amalgamated, and our government more unified. Our 
writers are passing through a probationary period ; in due time 
they will have finished their preparatory work, and will then 
take their places in company with the other great writers of 
the world. 
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Among the curiosities of literature must be ranked the life 
and works of Brann, the iconoclast, a man now to fame un- 
known and forgotten by almost all save those who knew him 
personally. The historian of southern literature, however, 
would do well to preserve some account of this man, who born 
under unauspicious stars, flashed through the sky like a me- 
teor, leaving desolation and sorrow in his path, and vanishing 
in a final devastating blaze. 

William Cowper Brann was born in Humboldt, Illinois, 
January 4, 1855. His mother having died when he was two 
and a half years old, he was placed in the care of a farmer, 
William Hawkins, of Coles County, who for ten years kept 
the boy and treated him with a solicitous kindness which he 
never forgot. Here the boy learned to despise the drudgery 
of farm life, to which he was in no wise suited, and formed 
the resolution of leaving the farm, of fending for himself. 
Certain that his plan would be opposed by both Mr. Hawkins 
and his father, he quietly packed his few personal belongings 
in a knapsack, climbed out of his window on a cold, stormy 
night, and thus meagerly equipped, at the age of thirteen 
went out into the world. 

Up to this time his education had been neglected, but he 
was brimming with a desire to know books and men. The 
occupations which he was forced to follow in order to earn his 
daily bread, however, were not such as to further his desire 
for knowledge. His first position was that of bell boy in a 
hotel. Later he became a painter, a drummer, a printer, a 
reporter, and finally an editorial writer. His energy, his in- 
dustry, his conscientious application enabled him to secure 
positions whenever he wished; he was never without work, 
and each position that he secured was better than the last. 
Through all these desultory occupations, his determination 
to learn remained unchanged. Brann may be said to have been 
one of the few writers who were purely self-taught, and who, 
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at the same time, were highly educated. Every minute that 
he could spare from his daily labor was spent in reading. His 
tastes ran to no particular line. He was an omnivorous 
reader. Philosophy, fiction, history, biography, science alike 
appealed to him ; and as he came to have more leisure, he took 
up the study of Spanish, German, French, and Latin. Like 
Macaulay, whom he resembles in more than one respect, he 
had a retentive memory that kept in firm grasp everything he 
read. 

While Brann was making some success as a reporter, he 
married Miss Carrie Martin, of Rochelle, Illinois. The date 
of the wedding was March 3, 1877. But Fortune did not 
smile, and the next dozen years of Brann's life were marked 
by a long and an apparently hopeless struggle with misfortune 
and poverty. Through it all he retained his cheery and hope- 
ful disposition, knowing well that he was capable of doing 
good work and biding his time. This led to a decision to emi- 
grate to Texas, a state then new and inexhaustible in the op- 
portunities it offered to settlers. Brann had by this time gain- 
ed some reputation as an editorial writer because of his work 
on small Illinois papers and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
He now determined to enter into newspaper work in Texas. 

Even at that period Texas was more than ordinarily for- 
tunate in its state press ; it had at least four papers that com- 
pared favorably with those in any other part of the country. 
In point of influence the Galveston-Dallas News and the Hous- 
ton Post ranked first. Brann cast his fortunes with the Post, 
and soon became chief editorial writer on that paper. But 
his views and the language in which he expressed them were 
too radical for the sober and conservative Post. Brann was 
held down by the editor and menaced with dismissal. Rules 
were to him intolerable ; he grew tired of the continual strug- 
gle to mould his own opinions to suit those of his superiors. 
It is not strange, then, that he decided to leave the Post, to- 
wards which, indeed, he ever afterwards held an implacable 
enmity. As he himself has told the story: "In the year of 
our Lord, 1891, I became pregnant with an idea. Being at 
that time chief editorial writer on the Houston Post, I felt 
dreadfully mortified, as nothing of the kind had ever before 
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occurred in that eminently moral establishment. Feeling that 
I was forever disqualified for the place by this untoward inci- 
dent, I resigned and took sanctuary in the village of Austin. 
As swaddling clothes for the expected infant, I established 
the Iconoclast" 

The first issue of the Iconoclast, a monthly journal, appear- 
ed in Austin, in July, 1891 ; and Austin people still remember 
the shock it caused. The Austin Statesman, with unexpected 
magnanimity, seemed to think the paper a credit to Austin, 
and complimented it in terms of mingled respect and horror. 
"Its mission/' so the Statesman's editor wrote, "is evidently 
to make a large quantity of sheol and make a good sized por- 
tion of the human race wish they or it had never seen the 
light of day. It is a veritable 'roasting mill/ a 'skinning ma- 
chine' with a full set of knives and a revolution like a drunk- 
en buzz-saw. It strikes at pretty much everything it sees and 
at quite a number of things that it don't see, but imagines it 
does, and it strikes below the belt with both hands, and does 
not scruple to use its teeth." Perhaps no better criticism has 
ever been written about the Iconoclast than in this master- 
piece of modern journalistic style. The papers of the state 
arrayed themselves for and against the magazine : some praised 
it highly, others declared its editor a scoundrel with no sense 
of decency, a fool who out-Heroded Herod, who tore down 
all existing order and made no suggestions for remedy. The 
Statesman, probably for prudential reasons, frequently men- 
tioned the Iconoclast favorably. On September 17, 1891, it 
remarked: "Whether the Iconoclast is aimed at existing 
abuses for sensation's sake or to benefit humanity, and wheth- 
er you believe much or little you find in the pages of that 
journal, you must confess that the editor looks through a 
powerful pair of glasses and that he does not hesitate to put 
down in words the deformities he says he discovers by aid of 
his magnifiers. "We honestly believe that monthly journal is 
intended to do good rather than evil, and though one may 
be shocked at times with the familiar and radical way in which 
subjects are treated, yet the articles found in the Iconoclast's 
pages are of a character to make you think, to make you go 
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down into your inner consciousness and say whether or not 
things are really as this smasher of idols thinks them." 

But the time was not ripe for such a publication. More 
people were disgusted than pleased with Brann's bold mis- 
treatment of things sacred to popular opinion, and the paper 
suspended publication after a few issues. Brann returned to 
St. Louis, where he began to work again on the staff of the 
Globe-Democrat, and to give lectures, the result of his think- 
ing on popular subjects and of his articles in the Iconoclast. 
After a brief stay in St. Louis, he went to San Antonio, Texas, 
where for two years he served as editor of the Express, a 
large and influential newspaper. That his editorials shock- 
ed some readers goes without saying. Particularly aggrieved 
were various ministers of that city at the theological views he 
aired through the columns of his paper. But the management 
of the Express stood behind him and supported him, so that 
his career here was successful and happy. Numerous de- 
mands on his time were made by women's clubs, political gath- 
erings, veterans' meetings, and the like; and among the sub- 
jects on which he lectured were "Gall," "Humbugs," and 
"Iconoclasm." Brann may have intended to remain for a long 
time in regular newspaper work. At any rate, in the early 
spring of 1894 he sold his printing press and the name "Icono- 
clast" to W. S. Porter ("O. Henry"), of Austin. 

Keeping the name "Iconoclast," Porter began to publish a 
humorous weekly paper. But he had issued only two numbers 
when Brann decided to resign as editor of the Express, to go 
to Waco, and to re-issue his paper there. At the latter's request 
Porter surrendered the name, and happily re-christened his 
paper The Rolling Stone. In the summer of 1894, then, Brann 
moved to Waco, and in the following February began there 
the publication of the Iconoclast. From the very first it was 
successful, and -at the time of his death, four years later, it 
had reached a circulation of ninety thousand. As all of 
Brann's literary work, with the exception of his lectures, was 
done for the Iconoclast, a discussion of the paper itself will 
not be out of place. 

The Iconoclast posed as a great religious monthly, and 
assailed only those things which it believed to be detrimental 
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to society. The field of Texas was, in Brann's eyes, white 
with the harvest, though laborers were few. He declared, at 
the beginning of his "ministry," that "Texas can furnish a 
fourth more hidebound dogmatists, narrow-minded bigots, and 
intolerant fanatics in proportion to population than can any 
other section of the United States." To him this was pre- 
eminently the age of artificiality. He believed that what was 
untrue should be attacked, that an uncompromising war should 
be waged on lies and shams. Iconoclasm, from his point of 
view, was not the desecration of a shrine but the abatement 
of a nuisance. "I have striven," he said shortly before his 
death, "to break foolish idols and shatter false ideals, to hurl 
unclean gods from their pedestals in the public pantheon. A 
work of destruction is not, I admit, of a high order. Any- 
body may destroy; it requires a genius to build up. . . . 
But destruction is sometimes necessary." 

In his writings it is most frequently as a smasher of idols 
that Brann appears ; and this attitude arose from the fact that 
he took the worst possible view of everything. A dreamer, an 
idealist, he set the standard at unattainable heights, and at- 
tacked everything that did not reach the heights. No one 
could be sure which side Brann would take on any point. 
The spirit of perversity seemed to dominate his utterances. 
One suspects that he often deliberately chose the unpopular 
side; for an iconoclast has no joy in breaking into bits an 
idol which all agree in abhorring. That were too tame a sport. 
He must rather startle the world by smashing some God whom 
all would worship. One is not surprised, then, to find Brann 
declaring that the system of tipping one's inferiors should be 
encouraged, since it is the result of prosperity in a free and 
democratic land ; that prejudice against prize-fighting is puerile 
and senseless; that the public's craze for such grossly im- 
moral books as Trilby and Quo Vadis is a sign of decaying 
mentality and morbid sensuality. 

Brann seems to have been born at least a decade too soon. 
He may be regarded as the immediate predecessor of those 
present-day writers who have busied themselves in tearing 
down tradition. To tear down traditions, to show that the 
ideals we cherish, the heroes we reverence, the festivities we 
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celebrate are foolish, immoral, and baseless is a distinctively 
modern tendency. We are becoming accustomed to hearing 
that the Monroe doctrine is an obsolete shibboleth, that George 
Washington cursed, drank, and lied ; that July 4 had no con- 
nection with the Declaration of Independence. A few of 
us are old-fashioned enough to think that a man who holds up 
to ridicule traditions that have been made sacred by years of 
belief and association merits severe condemnation. But some 
people enjoy sacrilege, and to this class Brann appealed. His 
dictum, for instance, that the Monroe doctrine is not and 
should not be observed has not been surpassed in logic or 
f orcefulness by that of any later writer. In other ways Brann 
showed that he was born before his time. His belief that 
legislative regulation of the saloon is undesirable because it 
is contrary to personal liberty, though the piice de resistance 
of all subsequent anti-prohibitionists, has never been set forth 
with more power or with greater sincerity: and his remarks 
on the subjects of germs considerably antedate those of lat- 
ter day germ-maniacs. 

Whatever one may think of Brann the man or Brann the 
iconoclast, one must admit that Brann's every utterance had 
the ring of perfect sincerity and of absolute confidence in the 
justice of his action in rending apart an idol. He thought him- 
self sincere ; and that alone is the test of a man, though it is 
by no means convincing proof that he is actually sincere. For 
one may become so accustomed to image-breaking that he is 
unhappy when his hand lacks a hammer; he is so filled with 
the mission which providence, he thinks, has given him that 
•he looks for new objects to attack, he creates them if need 
be. Apparently when this iconoclast ran out of a topic which 
really needed words of fire, he surveyed mankind from China 
to Peru until he found some sore in need of treatment. Nor 
was his treatment so delicate as to cure the diseased spot. 
Thus in several papers he defended the Jew, and succeeded 
only in offending both Jew and Christian. So, too, his dia- 
tribes against the "pernicious* habit" of giving money to for- 
eign missions could convince only an ignorant miser, while they 
deeply wounded those people who were really charitable. 

Obviously Brann gave outsiders a false notion of Texas. 
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In his treatment of the negro question he transcends all bounds 
of decency and decorum; and one suspects that his violent 
statements were due, largely at least, to his ever-present de- 
sire to electrify a phlegmatic and stupid world into thinking. 
Brann, of course, had some excuse for his anathemas. Every 
southerner knows the wildness of passion that, after a brutal 
outrage has been committed by a negro, sweeps through a mob 
and transforms law-abiding, peaceful citizens into veritable 
demons. When Brann began to write there had been many 
such outrages. At this time, furthermore, Mr. George W. 
Cable had alienated the people of his state and section by 
caustic and apparently disloyal remarks on the negro question. 
Brann took up the gauntlet, though he should have been aware 
that the negro is not an idol to be shattered, — that the negro 
is here, and that, if his presence be deplored, he must remain. 
In two or three editorials Brann aroused the unquenchable 
ire of the northern press as well as the scorn of those south- 
erners who could then view the problem clear-headedly. With 
a multitude of details appalling in their awfulness, with a vin- 
dictiveness that is almost unbelievable, Brann reached the con- 
clusion, and reiterated it in every article on this subject, that 
since "ten thousand years of civilization and education could 
no more raise to the intellectual level of a lousy ape the pie- 
bald jackass who presides over the destinies of the Houston 
Post" "if the South is ever to rid herself of the negro she 
must take a day off and kill every member of that accursed 
race that declines to leave the country." 

Even giving Brann credit for sincerity, this is sensational- 
ism of the most opprobrious type. Yet it must be borne in 
mind that he was subconsciously searching heaven and earth 
for something to destroy; and his search often led him into 
brutality and coarseness. One can only stand amazed at his 
bitter personal attacks. On several occasions he wrote articles 
dealing with marriages of American heiresses to foreign noble- 
men, — brutally, coarsely, vulgarly. If the modern newspaper 
has adopted a similar attitude of ridicule, it has not dared 
to approach the matter altogether in Brann's vein. The wed- 
ding of a prominent New York girl and an English duke was 
approaching. Brann broke out into a rhapsody of coarseness. 
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After remarks, too indecent to quote, on the origin of the en- 
gaged couple, he concludes by describing the bride as "a long, 
gaunt, skinny young female whose face would frighten any 
animal but a pauper duke out for the dough," and the groom 
as "a tough of toughs; he has a head like a Bowery bouncer 
and the mug of an ape who has met with an accident." What 
Brann hoped to gain by his vulgarity cannot be ascertained, un- 
less indeed it was to increase the circulation of his paper among 
a certain low class of readers. 

At times the Iconoclast contained articles of milder tone. 
On occasion, the editor would write a careful exposition of 
picturesque American types, such as the drummer and the 
locomotive engineer. On other occasions he would take cud- 
gels against such great public nuisances as the indiscriminate 
granting of pensions ; or he would write a book review, charm- 
ing in its incisive theory and its happy judgments. Had he 
turned his attention solely to literary criticism, Brann might 
have made a name for himself. The extensive range of his 
knowledge of literature, the bitter hatred he felt for shams 
and for the unreal in fiction, the genuine appreciation he had 
for worthy books, — this fitted him for criticism. Perhaps 
there are no more appreciative studies extant that his papers 
on Carlyle and Hugo's Les Miserables, though each is mar- 
red by the intrusion of disputatious irony. 

If sometimes Brann suffered from a paucity of real or 
imaginary evils to combat, other subjects came readily to 
hand. Subscribers were constantly writing to him, expres- 
sing views at variance with his. Unless they wrote to secure 
an unenviable publicity, their motive is not evident. For in 
answering them, Brann piled epithet upon epithet, taunt upon 
taunt, higher and more viciously than ever Jupiter piled 
mountains upon his recalcitrant Titans! To a certain A. L. 
Jenks, who was imprudent enough to write Brann of having 
discovered a grammatical error in the Iconoclast, Brann replied 
by "putting his name in print and immortalizing him as the 
prize jackass of his day." The said Jenks has since retired 
into oblivion; but the incident illustrates Brann's character. 
He cared nothing for the feelings of people. He felt obliged 
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to hammer them into nothingness, if only to have something 
to say. 

As for grammar, one may rest assured that a grammatical 
error in Brann's writings was due to deliberate intention or 
to careless proof-reading. The man was a master of second- 
rate English — of "journalese. " One enthusiastic Texas news- 
paper eulogized him as being "the most vigorous manipulator 
of the English language to be found in the entire South," while 
a certain biographer has called him "one of the most brilliant 
journalists on the American continent." But English, as he 
wrote it, became a curious hybrid of journalism and oratory, 
with perhaps the latter element predominating. For this rea- 
son pages from the Iconoclast read as if taken down verbatim 
from the heedless lips of an impassioned demagogue. Thrill- 
ing eulogy, bitter denunciation, scorching invective, biting sa- 
tire; carefully balanced sentences with triads and periods 
worthy of a Burke; a constant persuasive element that stirs 
in the reader's breast latent feelings, awakens smouldering 
fires, and forces the reader, who is for the moment hypnotiz- 
ed, into agreeing with Brann, — an element that overwhelms 
the emotions into acquiescence while the intellect is uncon- 
vinced; always a delight in reducing his opponent's argument 
to an absurdity ; a use of false analogy, of vulnerable premises 
that lead to fallacious conclusions; but occasionally a logic 
that is incontrovertible; — such is Brann's oratory. The jour- 
nalistic element is represented in another way: by the force 
and vividness of a writer who knows the value of space and 
who has a message to deliver : by the continual use of striking 
narrative to illustrate a point by frequent relapses into slip- 
shod expression and inflated diction ; by satire and ridicule that 
sting as a whip of scorpions. 

Above all else Brann was a master of vocabulary. Gen- 
eralization is dangerous ; but probably no other American auth- 
or has equalled him in range of vocabulary. This is the more 
remarkable when one considers that Brann's entire work has 
recently been issued in two small volumes and that he was writ- 
ing for the mass. That he addressed himself to the crowd did 
not deter him. In contradistinction to the modern magazine edi- 
tor he did not write to please his subscribers but merely to 
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please himself. There is no feebleness nor fumbling in his work. 
His diction is always vigorous and often happy. Though at 
times he sinks into a use of gross slang, this is rarely the case ; 
and the reader who is anxious to increase his vocabulary need 
not wade through Carlyle's involved pages when the Iconoclast 
is near. Such words, for example, as "ligniyoni," "panjan- 
drum/' snickersnee," "thaumaturgy," "ollapodrida," "brum- 
magem," "ygdrangl" would usually stamp a newspaper writer 
as a pedant ; but they flow from Brann's pen with the utmost 
ease. 

Just as his vocabulary would seem to have put him above 
his subscribers, so his habit of making copious allusions to 
literature and science, to biography and history, must have 
kept him from being more popular. Macaulay himself must 
yield the palm to Brann in this respect; for Brann brings in 
his references more cleverly, if that be possible, and certainly 
more clearly than does Macaulay. The quantity and the qual- 
ity of the education the iconoclast acquired is nothing short 
of marvelous. Blessed with a wonderfully retentive memory, 
for every point he mentioned came to his mind a flood of il- 
lustrative quotations and examples. In literature Shakespeare, 
the Bible, mythology, and the Romantic poets seem to have 
influenced him most. But on every page of the Iconoclast 
there are illuminating references to ancient and modern his- 
tory, to Milton and Pope, Dryden and Swift, Chaucer and 
Spencer, Goethe and Dante, quotations in the original Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Spanish. One must read the Icon- 
oclast with a dictionary of phrase and fable in his hand. 

Brann did not often fall into the modern habit of using 
slang as a short cut to expression ; but when he does use slang, 
it is usually neither picturesque nor expressive, but is apt to 
be both ugly and brutal. The same may be said of his at- 
tempts at humor. Brann was always satiric, and his efforts at 
pure humor are as rare as they are Procrustean and elephan- 
tine. An example may be seen in such articles as that which 
burlesques the Biblical story of Elisha. Here the humor is 
secured by the introduction of modern comparisons and mod- 
ern phraseology, and grows out of the grotesque dissimilarity 
between subject-matter and expression. Sometimes he se- 
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cures humorous effects by a stimmungbrechung like that affect- 
ed by Heine ; by saying, for instance, "Alexander of Macedon 
was the most miserable failure known to human history with 
the possible exception of Grover Cleveland." 

The average reader will be displeased with the familiar, 
flippant way in which Brann treats sacred things. He was no 
respecter of persons, he was often boldly irreverent. The 
Bible, as he saw it, was a combination of great Kes, obscenities, 
and untruths ; and unless in an expurgated edition was no more 
suited to an adolescent reader than the Decameron; the stories 
of Elijah and the fiery chariot, of Elisha and the child-devour- 
ing bears he pronounced colossal lies, which he planned to 
omit in his version of the Bible. His manner of dealing with 
things religious is shown in "A Vision of Heaven," where he 
asked St. Peter about Judas, and on hearing that he is in hell 
for selling his Savior, retorts : "Yes, yes ; but he had the de- 
cency to go hang himself. Now there was another disciple who 
went back on his Master because he feared the rabble would 
ride him on a rail, then sat down and bawled like a spanked 
baby because he was a born coward;" and in "Heaven and 
Hell," where he reaches the conclusion that all the happy and 
just spirits are in hell. Such gargoylean humor shocks the 
reader, who feels that Brann was both grotesque and sacri- 
legious. 

In reality, however, Brann was not irreligious but unreli- 
gious. He belonged to no particular cult or church, but, as 
many greater minds have done, he worked out for himself 
his own religion. Although he had no idea of a definite God, 
he worshipped a Master of the Universe who revealed him- 
self in Nature. Hence he was absolutely intolerant of de- 
nominational rules and beliefs. To obey man-made laws 
of conduct was abhorrent ; to obey a god's laws, as he inter- 
preted them, was essential ; and Brann tried to do what he be- 
lieved right. Intolerance he despised and anathematized. Yet 
he fell into the besetting sin of iconoclasts and non-conformists, 
becoming as intolerant as any religious sect, ridiculing those 
whose views conflicted with his own, and calling them, in no 
uncertain terms, fools and blockheads. 

During his life he was often called a pessimist and replied 
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bitterly to the charge. But the fact remains that he was not 
only a pessimist but also a misanthrope. He had so trained 
himself to look for shams and falsehood that he saw the world 
through jaundiced eyes. The things dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy were too fair for this earth to produce. One may mourn 
at man's inhumanity to man, but to let this inhumanity spoil 
his whole outlook on life is foolish. Brann took himself and 
his fellows too seriously, with the result that he grew to con- 
sider himself the appointed judge of the world, and rendered 
his "apostolic" dicta with a most offensive air of superiority. 
Is there another instance in history of a magazine which con- 
tained nothing but the editor's personal views dogmatically and 
superciliously stated? 

The very nature of the magazine was such as to bring 
trouble. The editor would have done well to have confined 
his smashing to far-away idols and to have ignored local evils. 
But in early issues the Iconoclast entered into a quarrel with 
Baylor University, — a Baptist college located in Waco, — and 
in the course of time assailed the reputations of its faculty 
and students in so bitter a manner that a tragic outcome was 
to be expected. The state and the town of Waco split into 
factions, one faction siding with Baylor, the other with Brann. 
The newspapers of the state defended or condemned Brann 
according to predilection, while the Iconoclast reiterated with 
appalling vindictiveness the statement that "there is not water 
enough in all the oceans to wash the dark stain from the es- 
cutcheon of this Baptist college." In the riot that followed, 
students of the University mobbed the office of the Iconoclast 
and would doubtless have mobbed Brann had be been visible. 
The feud continued to grow. Instead of allowing the quarrel 
to drop after he had done what he considered his duty, Brann 
grew more and more bitter in his utterance. His editorials 
became all but unbearable. The whole state reached a pitch 
of excitement that is indescribable. 

Brann had many local adherents. In the summer of 1897 
when the quarrel was waxing stronger, Col. G. B. Gerald, of 
Waco, wrote a defense of Brann and sent it to the Times- 
Herald for publication. But the editor, J. W. Harris, refused 
to publish it; when Gerald called for the manuscript hard 
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words were passed between him and Harris, and a fist fight 
resulted, in which Gerald was worsted. Harris was seized 
with a severe illness, and while he was confined to his room 
Gerald published and scattered broadcast circulars in which 
he told of the fight and bitterly denounced the editor. The 
nonchalance of the press and the public is almost incredible. 
Both agreed that this trouble would result in death, but neith- 
er tried to prevent it. Gn November 20, 1897, Harris ap- 
peared on the streets, which, because it was election day, were 
thronged with people. Surrounded by a group of friends, he 
was talking in front of a drug store when he saw Gerald ap- 
proaching; and with a word of warning to his friends he 
opened fire on Gerald. In the duel that followed J. W. Harris, 
the editor, and his brother, W. A. Harris, were killed, Gerald 
was severely wounded, and several by-standers were struck 
by flying bullets. 

The excitement in the city may well be imagined. It reach- 
ed its climax on Monday, when the Harris men were buried 
in a double grave. Curiously enough, no one had words of 
blame for Gerald. Instead everyone agreed in placing the 
blame on Brann. The funeral was attended by three thousand 
people, the students and faculty of Baylor attending en masse 
and sending a huge floral design in which the word "Honor" 
was woven in immortelles. The Reverend Mr. Carroll, who 
conducted the obsequies, "took up Brann and the Iconoclast 
and indulged in strong denunciations of the publications, which 
he said were the seed of the whirlwind now being reaped in 
Waco, the complete harvest of which has not yet been garn- 
ered; .... if Waco allowed the publication to go on, 
the death of the Harris brothers would be followed by other 
calamities and woes." * 

There was truth in this prophecy. Though for a time 
Brann himself was sobered, yet possessed of the fine frenzy of 
a man who is absolutely convinced that a wrong has been done 
and that he is the only person capable of righting it, he soon 
began his attacks again, even bringing his indictments of Bay- 
lor into his celebrated lecture on "Gall." In the spring of 
1898 these attacks became especially virulent ; and patrons of 

1 Th* Dallas News, November 22, 1897. 
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the University who were educating daughters there found the 
Iconoclast indecent, unendurable. Particularly angered was 
Captain T. E. Davis. The ill feeling between Brann and Davis 
was increased by the malice of tale-bearers. 

On April 1 the expected happened. Brann and his busi- 
ness-manager, W. H. Ward, were passing down a crowded 
street, when Davis stepped out of his office and shot the Icon- 
oclast in the back. He turned, fumbling for his pistol. Ward 
sprang forward and grabbed Davis's arm. As he did so, Davis 
fired, the ball shattering Ward's hand and forcing him to re- 
lease his hold. By this time the duelists were within five 
feet of each other, firing. Riddled with bullets, Davis fell to 
the pavement, but Brann continued to fire until he was tardily 
arrested. Other details will be spared. If one wished to go 
on, he might tell of the duel between friends of Brann and 
Davis that followed two days later and barely missed a tragic 
issue. As a commentary on the times, one may say that the 
Austin Evening News in reporting this duel, closed by re- 
marking; "It is only a question of time, however, till one or 
both will bite the dust and add one or more killings to the 
annals of Waco." 2 

Brann and Davis died on Sunday, April 2, the one in the 
early morning, the other in the afternoon ; and both were bur- 
ied on Monday. The funeral of Brann was the most remark- 
able ever seen in Texas. Two bands playing solemn dirges 
led the procession, which stretched out for two miles. All 
classes of people attended. A Dallas News reporter wrote: 
"Among those who followed the Apostle to his grave were 
several persons of note whom he assailed in the Iconoclast 
when with a pen of fire he was uttering his brilliant diatribes, 
attacking whom he pleased and how he pleased. His fierce 
philippics were no longer remembered against him .... 
Smiles of admiration and frowns of hatred greeted Brann all 
his life and in his death he got tears and grief even from his 
foes. His life awakened all emotions, but his death moved 
people to tears only and tender regret." 3 

There are only two ways of judging Brann. Either he was 

•April 4, 1898. 
•April 3, 1898. 
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sincere, or else he deliberately sought attention, hiding his real 
character behind a mask of hypocrisy. The latter notion is 
untenable and would be disputed both by those who knew the 
man personally and those who read him sympathetically. Ob- 
viously, Brann believed himself to be always on the side of 
right and justice. Yet he was too violent to be a reformer. 
Great reformers are seldom violent iconoclasts. They always, 
however, center their powers on the achievement of one aim. 
But Brann having no specific aim, preferring to assume the 
prodigious task of righting all public and personal evils, and 
trying to succeed by the sheer force of his knock-down-and- 
drag-out blows, actually attained little. He was dealing large- 
ly, too, with problems of ethics and personal conduct, in the 
solution of which violence can have no part. Nothing violent, 
says an old proverb, endures. With judicial calmness and 
fairness, Brann would have been a power, for he had the 
courage of his convictions as well as the ability to express 
them forcefully, clearly, logically. As it was, he failed in his 
purpose of casting out unclean gods; in him one sees the 
pathetic sight of real genius wasted, of talent degenerated into 
mediocrity, of intellect devoted only to ephemerals. 

Since his death there has sprung up a horde of cheap imi- 
tators who have preserved his coarseness without possessing 
his earnestness. Only genuine feeling can make iconoclasm 
tolerable, and genuine feeling Brann indisputably had; it is 
probably because of this that Brann's collected works are 
still occasionally read. His manner might attract modern 
readers, but never his matter. That condemns him to oblivion. 
Depending on current events for his material, Brann wrote 
"timely" stuff which has long since ceased to be of interest. 
Though he was a kind of glorified muckraker, he must share 
the fate of all mere journalists. But his picturesqueness and 
originality should at least help to keep his name prominent in 
the list of American journalists. 
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The New Feminism in Literature 

H. Houston Pbckham 
Instructor in English in Purdue University 

One hears much about the new feminist movement these 
days. Indeed, it is a topic so widely discussed that the writer 
who essays it runs the risk of being wearisomely trite. It is a 
far cry from the ancient to the modern, and in some respects it 
is almost as far a cry from the dawn of modern times to these 
later days. The hairy cave-man cudgeling his chosen mate into 
a receptive attitude; the genteel Elizabethan baronet flogging 
his grown daughter ; the eighteenth-century vicar dilating upon 
the evils of giving "decently bred young females" too much 
book-learning — what a contrast are these to present-day mere 
man, who, in gracious eagerness or in sullen obedience, bows 
lower and lower to the eternal feminine! Verily, in this era 
of bachelor girls, lady doctors of philosophy and medicine, suf- 
fragists, and militant and non-militant suffragettes, feminism 
is a much alive movement. 

Yet one of the most striking phases of the new movement 
has been allowed to pass almost unnoticed: namely, the in- 
creasing activity of women as producers of real literature. The 
terms "ancient bard" and "ancient historian" are almost as 
suggestive of masculinity as "blacksmith" and "hod-carrier" 
and "bricklayer." Sappho was a great genius, but she was a 
lonely figure beside Homer and Theocritus and Pindar, Virgil 
and Horace and Ovid, and the other male singers of olden 
times. One must go to very modern history to find record of 
many literary women. A comparison of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century English literature affords an amazing contrast, 
showing how few of the eminent British women of letters flour- 
ished prior to about 1800. Compare, for example, the mediocre 
Fanny Burney or Hester Thrale Piozzi with Mrs. Browning, 
who was, with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, one of the two foremost 
English sonneteers of the Victorian Era. Compare Miss Bur- 
ney or Mrs. Piozzi with Rossetti's gifted sister Christina; or 
with Jane Austen, supreme realist of the Romantic Period ; or 
with Mrs. Gaskell, author of the inimitable "Cranford"; or 
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with Charlotte Bronte, creator of the immortal "Jane Eyre"; 
or with George Eliot, perhaps the greatest British novelist 
of all time. 

Even sharper, in this respect, is the contrast between nine- 
teenth and twentieth century American writers. To give a 
comprehensive list of the leading literary figures of what we 
may call our "Golden Age," we must, of course, include such 
names as Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Poe, Holmes, Motley, Prescott, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Lowell, Parkman, Curtis, Taylor, Aldrich, Stedman, Timrod, 
Hayne, Lanier, Harte, and Clemens. But where may we find a 
feminine name worthy of mention in that extensive list? True, 
there were women writers in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. There was Margaret Fuller, who was certainly a great 
thinker, but in no sense a great writer. There was Louisa M. 
Alcott, whose juvenile stories are thoroughly respectable and 
altogether charming, but fall far short of being distinctive in 
style, big in purpose, or significant in content. There was Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, author of a phenomenal best-seller which, 
everybody now admits, has been ridiculously overrated. There 
were Lydia Sigourney, Lucy Larcom, and the Cary sisters, 
estimable ladies who by their pretty inanity and innocuous plati- 
tudes rimed their way into the hearts of thousands of very nice 
people. There were Mary J. Holmes, Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, and Augusta J. Evans Wilson, perpetrators of some of 
the most consummate balderdash that ever found its way into 
cloth bindings. And so one might continue the comparison, did 
it not become so pitiably absurd. 

The story of our twentieth-century literature, however, is 
a very different tale. Try to name a few of our best present- 
day writers. If you turn your attention to the field of bour- 
geois local-color realism, you cannot escape the names of Alice 
Brown, Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, Mary S. Watts, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. If you think of interpreters of the life of 
metropolitan plutocracy and fashion, you will certainly men- 
tion Edith Wharton first of all. If you ponder upon creators 
of unforgettable characters and backgrounds, you will inevit- 
ably call to mind Margaret Deland, to whom we are so deeply 
indebted for Dr. Lavendar and Old Chester. If you look 
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southward, you will assuredly note Mary Johnston and Ellen 
Glasgow. If your chief interest is in the American essay, Agnes 
Repplier is bound to claim much of your attention. And if you 
would record the names of our best living poets, you must, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, mention Edith M. Thomas, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Florence Earle Coates, Fannie Stearns 
Davis, Sarah N. Cleghorn, and Sara Teasdale in lyrical verse, 
and Josephine Preston Peabody in the poetic drama. So runs 
the list, until one is tempted to throw up one's hands in dismay 
and exclaim, "Where are the men of yesteryear?" Of course we 
have our men writers nowadays too — some highly meritorious 
ones — but neither you nor I should be eager to assume the task 
of presenting a male list more impressive than the list which I 
have just finished. Particularly in the realm of fiction would 
such a task be difficult. Apropos of this, I recently made an 
interesting discovery. I went through files of one of our three 
leading illustrated magazines, a periodical which sells for thirty 
five cents a copy. I compared an 1885 volume with a volume 
for 1910. In the former, I found, only eight per cent. of the 
fiction and thirty-three per cent of the verse was from the pens 
of women. In the latter, I noted, fifty-four per cent of the 
fiction and approximately the same percentage of the verse was 
furnished by women writers. Similar investigations of other 
standard magazines showed the above figures to be thoroughly 
representative. And this new trend is by no means confined 
to the literature of our own country. Witness the success of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Alice Meynell, and May Sinclair 
in England; Emilia Pardo-Bazan in Spain; Ada Negri and 
Matilda Serao in Italy; Madame de Mattel ("Gyp") in 
France; Gertrude Bosboom-Toussaint and Adele Opzoomer 
in Holland ; Clara Viebig, Gabriele Reuter, and Ricarda Huch 
in Germany ; Baroness von Suttner in Austria ; Amalie Skram 
in Norway; Alfhild Agrell, Matilda Mailing, Selma Lagerloef, 
and Ellen Key in Sweden ; Isabella Kaiser and Adele Huguenin 
in Switzerland ; and Carmen Sylva in Roumania. 

The causes of this tremendous growth of feminism in 
literature, it is altogether unnecessary to discuss here. We 
must leave such matters to sociologists and psychologists. Suf- 
fice it to say that certain important economic changes, such as 
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the invention of machinery and the general modern tendency 
toward urbanization, which have taken women out of the 
seclusion of the home into business, higher education, the pro- 
fessions, and politics, have likewise given her a footing in the 
world of letters. So in general we may say that women are 
becoming writers for the same reason that they are becoming 
clerks, stenographers, sanitary policemen, lawyers, legislators, 
college professors, or clergymen. But, you may say, feminism 
is gaining much more ground in literature than in certain other 
fields — science, for instance. Unquestionably ! But let us con- 
sider that matter a little later. 

Meanwhile we may very well speculate as to the possible 
results of this new movement. Absurd as it may seem, one is 
sometimes prone, in view of present tendencies, to dream of 
the time when the male writer will be as thoroughly obsolete 
as the Inquisition, mediaeval armor, the sedan-chair, or the 
powdered wig. Indeed, if one has a fairly active imagination, 
one may fancy the schoolmistress of the twenty-fifth century 
saying to her pupils : "Yes, Arnold Bennett and William Wat- 
son were their real names. Back in the twentieth century, you 
see, men wrote some of the novels and poetry; and only a 
couple of centuries earlier, nearly all literature was produced 
by men." 

But, jesting aside, what will be the result if feminism con- 
tinues to assume a greater and greater relative importance in 
our literature? Will it be merely an interesting phenomenon, 
with no more practical bearing upon life than the shape of a 
fern or the color of a robin's egg; or will it change radically 
the character of our poetry and our fiction, our essays and our 
other works of literature ? The answer to this question must, 
I think, be largely psychological; and here we may revert to 
the query: Why is feminism gaining more ground in litera- 
ture than in certain other fields? 

In some lines of activity, feminism has never taken a firm 
hold and never will take a firm hold. For very good physical 
reasons, women will never make up the rank and file of our 
armies, man our battleships, compose our league baseball 
teams, or fight our prize-fights. And for equally good, if less 
obvious, psychological reasons, women are unlikely to super- 
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sede men as bankers and merchants and civil engineers, or even 
as butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers. That there 
is such a thing as sex temperament is a proposition which has 
long ago passed from the theoretical to the axiomatic stage. As 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd remarks: 1 "The sexual 
differences, on the psychological side, are as minute, pervasive, 
and influential as on the anatomical and physiological side." 
And as Professor Edward Als worth Ross has pointed out 
("Social Phychology," p. 17), women are more suggestible and 
more emotional than men. Is not this but another way of say- 
ing that women are more graphic, less logical ; more concrete, 
less abstract; more sympathetic, less businesslike; more artis- 
tic, less scientific, than men? To quote Professor Ladd once 
more (p. 651) : "There may be said to be a distinctively 
poetic, or — to use Lotze's word — 'sentimental* temperament. 
The sentimental temperament is characteristically more fem- 
inine than masculine." Now it requires very little imagination, 
and practically no sentiment or emotion, to build a bridge or to 
determine the area of an oblate spheroid; but it requires an 
abundance of all of these qualities to paint a picture or to 
write a poem. But what of this? Well, the fact that in our 
co-educational colleges and universities an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the students in science are males and a clear majority 
of the students in English literature are females depends, I 
believe, upon something far more fundamental than an acci- 
dent imposed by tradition. To the end of time the average 
young man will be more interested in logarithms than in pros- 
ody, and the average young woman will be more inspired by 
Shelley or Tennyson than by calculus or chemistry. 

And what does this presage? To prophesy or even dream 
of the ultimate extinction of the genus scriptor masculinus 
would be, as I have already indicated, exceedingly rash. Yet 
certain clear signs point to the possible advent of an era when 
literature will be considered as peculiarly a woman's function 
as darning stockings, working embroidery, or making chocolate 
fudge. That Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Balzac, and nearly all the other great writers of the 
past were men proves nothing. It simply means that literature 



1 Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 653. 
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had to be produced, and that inasmuch as neither tradition nor 
training fitted women for literary pursuits, the men had to do 
the producing. Whatever one may think of the outcome of the 
new feminist movement in our literature, there is certainly noth- 
ing to warrant the assertion that the greatness of Homer and 
the rest of the geniuses I have mentioned was due to their sex. 
They may all of them have been great scientists or soldiers or 
merchant princes gone wrong. Wonderful as are "The Iliad," 
"Hamlet," "Paradise Lost," and "Faust," no one will main- 
tain that they are the greatest writings which it is possible for 
human beings to produce. Perhaps the most characteristic of 
all poems or romances is yet to have its birth — in the brain of 
some inspired woman. 

And if it so be, it is well. For nobly as men have wrought 
with the pen, they have, after all, been sorry bunglers. Fancy, 
for a moment, the young married man who is left at home alone 
for a few days, his wife and maid-servant having gone away 
on a short vacation. He gropes about from pantry to cellar, 
and from cupboard to china-closet, in a half dazed, altogether 
confused manner. His wife has told him where to find things, 
but he remembers the location of scarcely a single article. He 
tries clumsily, by turns, to make his bed, cook something edible 
for lunch, and set the table. He is a half humorous, half pa- 
thetic figure. But he is neither more humorous nor more 
pathetic than a Dickens trying to be as emotional as a woman 
or a Cooper trying to interpret woman-nature. The feminist 
movement in literature is still very young, but its peculiarly 
strong significance is becoming more and more evident. Even 
now, whenever we wish to prove that a realist does not have to 
be a pessimist, we cite a woman, George Eliot, as the supreme 
evidence. And it required a woman, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, to demonstrate that an American play can be truly lit- 
erary and actable at the same time. Why, then, may we not 
confidently declare that the great hope for literature in the 
future lies in feminism ? Perhaps we are yet to see the advent 
of a supreme woman literary genius, a genius more remarkable 
than the world has yet known, a genius having the emotional 
warmth and tender sympathies of a Dickens, without his 
pathos; the microscopically accurate insight of a Thomas 
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Hardy, without his gloom or cynicism ; the fervid passion of a 
Swinburne, without his Pagan sensuality; the comprehensive 
human breadth of a Shakespeare, with some additional merits 
all her own. Who shall assert that the new feminist move- 
ment in literature is merely a phase of the general emancipa- 
tion of woman from her ancient bondage, meaning everything 
to woman and nothing to literature? Who shall say that it is 
not infinitely more: the emancipation of literature from the 
crudeness of masculinity? 
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Lord Granville's Line 

Alfred J. Morrison 

Sir George Carteret, one of the Proprietaries of Carolina, 
died an old man in the year 1680. He was the son of Helier 
de Carteret of St. Ouen in the island of Jersey, and was 
bred to the sea. The Civil Wars coming on, George Carteret 
held out for the King and acted very prejudicially to interests 
of the Parliament in Jersey, where he had grown to be a 
man of authority. Lord Chancellor Hyde, (himself for a 
time a Proprietary of Carolina), who during his stay in 
Jersey knew Carteret well, describes him as "the most gen- 
erous man in kindness and the most dexterous man in busi- 
ness ever known. And besides his other parts of honesty and 
discretion, he was undoubtedly as good, if not the best sea- 
man in England." At the Restoration, Sir George Carteret 
was made Treasurer of the Navy. He was an efficient execu- 
tive, and would have his way in all things. Pepys was at the 
Navy Office then and has confirmed Lord Clarendon's opinion 
of the Treasurer's aptitude for business. Pepys notes, "Sir 
George Carteret is a man that do take the most pains." Pepys 
remarks that the Treasurer's scholarship was small — the let- 
ters S. P. Q. R. he did not know the meaning of, "which ig- 
norance is not to be borne in a privy counsellor, methinks, 
what a schoolboy would be whipped for not knowing." 

The intention was to raise Sir George Carteret to the peer- 
age. He dying, his son George was created, in 1681, Baron 
Carteret of Hawnes. John Carteret, son of the second 
George, was born in 1690, his mother being Lady Grace 
Granville, youngest daughter of John, first Earl of Bath. 
We thus learn the genealogy of counties of Carolina. In 1715, 
Lady Carteret was, by the new government, made Viscountess 
Carteret, and Countess Granville with remainder to her son 
John. 

John Carteret was a student at Oxford and not without 
result. He knew greatly more of the classics than the mean- 
ing of S. P. Q. R., later indeed stood well up with those 
classical statesmen who have been provided with book learn- 
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ing. Swift said of John Carteret's Oxford days, "with a 
singularity scarce to be justified, he carried away more Greek, 
Latin, and Philosophy than properly became a person of his 
rank, indeed, much more of each than most of those who are 
forced to live by their learning will be at the unnecessary 
pains to load their heads with." John Carteret possessed 
the modern languages as well. He was sent in 1719 ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Sweden, and the next year, with a like 
designation, to the Congress of Brunswick. In 1721 he was 
a Secretary of State. He worked against Walpole, and being 
able to speak German had a certain advantage with the first 
King George, who could speak no English, and was resigned 
to talk with Walpole in bits of Latin. However, Carteret was 
sent away Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1724, which was 
evidence that Walpole was the stronger. He was a second 
time Lord Lieutenant in 1727, leaving Ireland in 1730. In 
Ireland Carteret was intimate with Doctor Swift, although he 
would allow the Dean no direct influence in the affairs of the 
country. Swift said of him "he had a genteeler manner of 
binding the chains of the Kingdom than most of his prede- 
cessors." Carteret said, "When people ask me how I govern- 
ed Ireland, I say that I pleased Doctor Swift." 

Carteret, by the critical Chesterfield's account, was one of 
the best speakers in the House of Lords. In 1741 he address- 
ed that house on the subject of Walpole, to remove Walpole 
"from the King's presence and counsels for ever." In 1742, 
Walpole having been removed, Carteret was again a Secretary 
of State, and the man at court of most influence with the 
King. This ascendency was short lived. Pitt was coming up, 
had his way to make, and was very abrupt in his handling of 
Carteret. Carteret, now Earl of Granville, was President of 
the Council in 1751. His last recorded speech was made in 
1758. He died in 1763. Of the five great men of his time, 
it was Horace Walpole's opinion that Lord Granville was the 
greatest in some respects — "Lord Granville was most a genius 
of the five ; he conceived, knew, expressed what he pleased." 

To say nothing of the Baltimores, — Lord Fairfax in Vir- 
ginia, and Lord Granville of Carolina must be interesting 
figures to the reader of American colonial history. Lord 
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Fairfax dying at the end of the old era, a bachelor, his quit- 
rent estates were taken over by Virginia at a stroke of the 
pen. The Granville lands were not technically independent 
perhaps, until 1812. The following, through generations, of 
British titles of honor may not be accomplished unless by the 
assistance of those skilled in these matters. It should seem 
that the only persons called Lord Granville who have had 
any sort of title to Carolina were John Carteret and his son 
Robert. As a Proprietary of Carolina by inheritance John 
Carteret had refused to sell to the crown in 1729. On the 
death of his mother, Carteret succeeded to the title in 1744 
as Earl of Granville. He was followed by his son, Robert, 
who died in 1776. The title was then extinct. The Barony 
of Carteret was revived in 1784, for a grandson of John Car- 
teret, Earl of Granville, and was again extinct on the death 
in 1849 of John Thynne, third Lord Carteret. 1 

The line of Granville, that is to say, has not run a straight 
course for long. But in Carolina today, as any one may see, 
there is a "Lord Granville's Line," direct and far-extended. 
Shortly after the Revolution Major Joseph Graham of Meck- 
lenburg County in North Carolina, (father of that Secretary 
of the Navy under whom Commodore Perry's expedition to 
Japan was organized), drew off a map of the county of Meck- 
lenburg, the northern boundary of which, running a straight 
course east and west, he called "Lord Granville's Line." The 
map of the North State has changed with the years, but on 
that in usage now this is a mark of delimitation traceable much 
beyond the borders of Mecklenburg County. Beginning at 
the River Cape Fear on the east, this line (by latitude) 
shows the northern limits of Moore, Montgomery, Stanly, 
Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, and Lincoln counties. It would be 
of interest to know why the line was not continued to the 
east of the Cape Fear. However, this is Lord Granville's 
Line. 

The history of British liberty is full of strange cases. 
This is one of them. When Charles II granted Carolina to 
certain of his subjects, it was the clear understanding that 
the tenants in the new world of those subjects were to be 



1 See, Dictionary of National Biography, Sub Carteret. 
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free as any English freemen. The Proprietors were looked 
upon as rent, or tax receivers, associates of the King privileg- 
ed in this way. Both the executive and the people held the 
arrangement to be one merely of courtesy. Indeed, as time 
went on, the Carolinians, under their proprietary charter, 
came to think of themselves as the "most favored nation" of 
America. Certainly their acts, from an early time, were those 
of a people who fancied themselves free. As has been re- 
marked of them, — "If ever a people were estopped by their 
record from pleading habitual reliance on purely judicial meth- 
ods for redress of grievances, the people of North Carolina 
would seem to be that people. ,, The Granville lands, covering 
a full half of the territory of North Carolina, were a matter 
of sore grievance. During the Colonial period the Crown 
could not be unaware of this, nor blind to the fact that itself 
was losing sensibly by the last remaining Proprietary. And 
yet the Crown left Lord Granville and his son undisturbed 
in their rights, as under the Act of Parliament of 1729; and 
after the Revolution the people of North Carolina submitted 
to be haled into court by the heirs of the last Lord Granville, 
the case falling in one process of law. Are not these things 
matter of wonderment? 

It is not at once apparent why John Carteret's share of 
Carolina was not set off to him until 1744, immediately upon 
his becoming Earl of Granville. Carteret at that time was at 
his height of influence. The formal transfer to him of his 
one-eighth part of Carolina was made in September, 1744. 
The description in the deed, so to call it, was along lines unjust 
to North Carolina. Instead of making the two Carolinas 
share somewhat equally in the transfer, the instrument con- 
stituted the Earl of Granville lord of a territory wholly within 
North Carolina, — half the present area of that State, from 
the Virginia line to a line running west to the Mississippi in 
latitude 35° 34'. Thus the land-tax of South Carolina went 
to the Crown, and in some measure back to the people of the 
colony; whereas in North Carolina the land-tax went, near 
half of it through the hands of Lord Granville's agents. 
In 1754 the Lords of Trade made a representation to the 
King, "that a great cause of the decrease in the quit-rents of 
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the province of North Carolina is the grant made by your 
Majesty to the Earl of Granville in 1744 of all that part of 
the Province which lyes between the northern boundary next 
Virginia and the latitude of 35 degrees 34 minutes to the 
south, with the arrears of quit rents, annual rents, issues, and 
profits thereof." 

In 1753 Bishop Spangenberg of the Moravian Church had 
purchased of the Earl of Granville some 98,000 acres of land, 
and settled there his estimable colony. It would no doubt have 
been well for the western people if more of the Granville 
lands could have been disposed of in similar large blocks under 
responsible management. As it was, the procedure seems to 
have been often one of vexation. In 1759, after settlers more 
to the east had seized upon Lord Granville's agents, (Cor- 
bin and Bodley), and forced them to give "extraordinary 
security to disgorge fees," Governor Dobbs wrote to the Lords 
of Trade — "But to lay open the cause and spring of that mob, 
I am under the necessity of hinting at part of the management 
of Lord Granville's agents as well in England as in this pro- 
vince." Governor Dobbs, who was a man of large experience 
and great good sense, charged that Lord Granville's agents 
were in concert to make the most of the fees and perquisites 
of his lordship's land-office, and that the surveyors and under- 
strappers of the office were "going snacks," demanding fees 
of the people even to be admitted to the agent's presence for 
the purpose of entering lands. Governor Dobbs made the 
further statement that Lord Granville's agents, men holding 
high office in the Colony, were influential with the General 
Assembly and had contrived to kill any action in committee 
looking to a redress of these real grievances. The General 
Assembly flung it up to the Governor that he was doing noth- 
ing, was even encouraging infringements of Lord Granville's 
rights. These protestants of 1759 were followed in the next 
decade by the celebrated Regulators, the Regulators acting 
wantonly from similar causes, and having against them, from 
whatever motive, much of the recognized opinion of the 
Colony. But as late as 1772 Governor Martin (the last royal 
governor) recommended emphatically the purchase by the 
Crown of the Granville lands, understood to be held at a 
valuation of sixty to eighty thousand pounds sterling — not 
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only as a good ten per cent investment, but "as a sure means 
of uniting his Majesty's people in this province, now held in 
division by the Proprietary, which erects a separate interest 
in its heart, and of giving permanent peace and felicity and 
new prosperity to the whole country." 

Times changed. In 1784 Alexander Martin, Governor of 
the new Commonwealth, transmitted to the General Assembly 
papers "setting up title on the part of the heirs of the late 
Earl of Granville to a certain territory in this state." This case 
finally came on in 1806 before the United States Circuit Court 
at Raleigh — Lord Granville's heirs vs the State of North Car- 
olina. Chief Justice Marshall, from personal considerations, 
(a curious item), declined to sit, and the case was argued be- 
fore Judge Potter. Under Judge Potter's charge, there was 
a verdict against the plaintiffs, and the matter went up by 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. The case ling- 
ered there until the death of Francis Key, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and was then dismissed for want of an appeal bond. 2 

So fell away in Carolina all title of the line of Carteret, 
beginning in the reign of the Second Charles. The Carteret 
papers, bearing on these intricate questions, should make val- 
uable manuscript material, especially one document. Wil- 
liam Churton, who died in 1767, had been for almost twenty 
years surveyor in Lord Granville's land office. When Bishop 
Spangenberg was taking up his lands, Churton's instructions 
were to run no lines but north, south, east, and west. Wil- 
liam Churton, (he lived for a time at Corbinton alias Hills- 
borough), had made very careful surveys of a great part of 
the lands within the Granville lines. After his death his 
papers came into the hands of Governor Tryon, who in a 
dispatch of the year 1763, says — "I enclose a letter of Captain 
Gordon, Chief Engineer in America, which will show you the 
opinion he entertains of this laborious work (Churton's maps). 
I am inclined to believe there is not so perfect a draft of so 
extensive an interior country in any other Colony in Ameri- 
ca." It is a fortunate circumstance, if these Granville lines 
have been preserved. 



' This matter wants clearing up. The progress of the case is stated differently 
by Chief Justice Clark in Weston vs. Lumber Co., 163 N. C, pp. 81-82. For a 
comparison, the curious are referred to 7 C ranch, pp. 684-696, and 1 Wheaton, 
pp. 562-597. Case Fairfax's Devisee vs. Hunter's Lessee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Changing Drama. By Archibald Henderson. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt and Company, 1914, — 321 pp. 

In his latest book, "The Changing Drama," Professor Hen- 
derson has endeavored to write the history and the interpre- 
tation of the contemporary drama, and to do this by discover- 
ing and disclosing the real contributions of the modern school 
of dramatists. On the works of such playwrights as Ibsen, 
Bjornson, Hauptmann, Strindberg, Maeterlinck, Brieux, Shaw, 
Gorky, Wederkind, Barker, St. John Hankin, Schnitzler, and 
Galsworthy he has based this study, but by no means does he 
limit his discussion to these writers, maintaining merely that 
these undoubtedly offer in their works such a sufficiently 
worthy and original contribution to dramatic literature as to 
demand a complete re-defining of the drama. He contends 
that the old definition is outworn and that to attempt to apply 
it longer is absurd and unjust. Dramatists have given up the 
old conception of the unities, and over their works "poetic 
justice," in the old sense, no longer holds sway. Of course, the 
author realizes that it is yet impossible to offer more than a sug- 
gestive definition, for the drama is a great living and evolving 
organism, as it were, and cannot be comprehended in a hard 
and fast definition. The one offered by Mr. Henderson is, 
therefore, hardly more than a general description of various 
types of the modern drama. This drama he finds, at its best 
and strongest, characterized by "merciless unmasking of con- 
ventional morality, of social hypocrisy, of conspiracies of sil- 
ence." In it action, in the old sense of the term, has almost 
vanished, or has been entirely subordinated to character-reve- 
lation; and both action and character yield in importance to 
"the creation of a certain mood, a unity of impression." He 
contends that herein lies the supreme achievement of Ibsen, 
though he calls Shakespeare the first and greatest of the mod- 
erns in this respect. The reader finds it often difficult to 
distinguish what Mr. Henderson selects as his boundary line 
between the moderns and their predecessors. Is Shakespeare 
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a modern dramatist or does he belong to the school of the 
past? On the same page where Schiller is referred to as an 
artist of the past, Goethe is named as a modern. 

Mr. Henderson has made a fairly comprehensive study of 
the subject and has brought together in one volume much 
information that was formerly scattered in various books and 
magazine articles. Wide reading of both plays and dramatic 
criticism, first-hand acquaintance with modern stage innova- 
tions and conditions, deep and sympathetic interest in his sub- 
ject are all evident in the book. At times, also, the author 
reveals striking ability as an interpreter of literature. And yet 
this book will hardly appeal to that "vast horde of infinitely 
ambitious playgoers" for whom primarily it must have been 
written. For, unfortunately, it must strike such a reader often 
as unpleasantly pedantic through the innumerable, often un- 
necessary, references to writers, plays, and even dramatic 
characters that are little known to him; through its oracular 
assertions thrown in without evident connection, and through 
the use of undefined technical terms cited with quotation 
marks. The style of the book is likewise marred by infelicities, 
though in its vocabulary it shows a great improvement over 
the author's earlier works. The majority of readers would 
welcome just such a book as this might have been, and the 
reviewer regrets that the author did not take much less for 
granted in the discussion of contemporary dramas. Likewise 
the deeper student of the drama, more familiar with the subject 
than the ordinary theatregoer, regrets to find in the book, in 
spite of its merits and its pioneer character, slips and omis- 
sions that cause him to question the soundness of its scholar- 
ship on those very points with which he is not familiar and on 
which he would like to consult it. 

W. H. Wannamaker. 



The French Revolution in San Domingo. By T. Lothrop Stoddard. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,— 
xviii, 410 pp. 

In 1789 the French part of Santo Domingo was the most 
prosperous of European colonies. Here lived some forty 
thousand whites and more than half as many free mulattoes 
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engaged in the common exploitation of some half a million 
African slaves. But when the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion reached the island in September, 1789, factional quarrels 
began and a race war eventually ensued ; the prosperity of the 
colony was completely destroyed, the white population anni- 
hilated, and the black republic of Haiti initiated. The com- 
plicated story of this "first great shock between the ideals of 
white supremacy and race equality" is told by Dr. Stoddard in 
a style at once simple, charming and scholarly. The first five 
chapters are of an introductory nature, as is fitting, and deal 
with the social and political conditions in the colony on the 
eve of the revolution. The remaining chapters deal with the 
factional quarrels and the military campaigns which led up to 
the great tragedy, the annihilation of the whites, and to the 
great comedy, the coronation, in 1804, of the negro Dessalines 
as Emperor of Haiti. 

For the introductory chapters and the period of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, 1789-1791, the author had at his elbow half 
a dozen or more excellent monographs from which he drew 
freely and to which he always rendered due credit. In addi- 
tion, he consulted some of the best known and most accessible 
printed sources, such as the writings of Moreau de Saint-Mery, 
Hilliard d'Auberteuil and Garran-Coulon. The reviewer has 
been able to test his accuracy of statement for this period and 
has discovered a few minor errors. Thus there were only 
thirty-one deputies elected for Santo Domingo to the Estates 
General (p. 75), and the admission of six was voted on July 
4 instead of July 7 (p. 79). The entire thesis on page 85 is 
wrong. The "colonial deputy" made his proposal on Novem- 
ber 26, and incidentally its defeat was compassed not by the 
Amis des Noirs, as stated, but by M. Blin, a friend and agent 
of the Massiac Club. The Grand Committee mentioned on 
page 120 was composed of only four smaller committees and 
not of five. On page 128 Frangois Raymond is meant. But 
these errors detract little from the value of the book. 

For the period of the Legislative Assembly and the Con- 
vention, 1791-1795, the author has drawn his information 
almost entirely from manuscript sources. He has exploited 
the vast collections of archival material preserved in Paris and 
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has shown rare skill in marshalling his facts thus gathered. 
His arrangement and interpretation do not seem to leave any 
ground for criticism. This is the best part of the book. The 
remaining chapters covering the period 1795-1804 are based 
on good secondary authorities supplemented by printed and 
manuscript sources. 

The book makes a solid contribution to our knowledge of 
the French Revolution, and will not be found unattractive by 
the general reader. Indeed, as if to avoid even the appearance 
of technicality, the notes of reference are relegated to the back 
of the book ; but the special student of history is not forgotten, 
for there follows a select, critical bibliography of sixteen pages. 
The work is so well done that gleaning in the same field here- 
after will be discouraging. 

Mitcheix B. Garrett. 

University of Michigan. 



War's Aftermath. By David Starr Jordan and Harvey Ernest Jor- 
dan. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, 
— xxxi, 104 pp. $.75 net. 

"War's Aftermath" is an attempt to prove that the Civil 
War in the United States resulted in reversed selection, and 
depressed the racial worth of the American breed. Evidence 
of this anti-eugenic result is sought in the South merely because 
the South suffered, proportionately, to a severer degree than 
the North. Assuming that about 500,000 lives were lost by each 
side in the conflict, "this loss represented about two per cent 
of the white population of the North and about ten per cent of 
that of the South." 

In recent years Dr. Jordan has devoted his great abilities to 
the cause of pacifism. In particular he has made himself the 
spokesman of the view that military selection is biologically 
destructive, and that war tends to eliminate the more valuable 
racial elements, — the sound, the sturdy, the courageous. This 
fact, generally admitted among thoughtful men, Dr. Jordan has 
used as a weapon for peace propaganda, and has possibly over- 
strained the significance of the contention in his books on 
"The Blood of the Nation" and "The Human Harvest." 
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The present little volume is the joint product of Dr. Jordan 
and his brother, Professor Harvey Ernest Jordan of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The authors undertook their investigation 
with their conclusion already reached. The assumption was 
made at the beginning that the Civil War, by killing off a mil- 
lion of the best young men in the country, left the nation 
somewhat impoverished in the lack of their normal pro- 
portion of offspring. This book leaves that assumption neither 
stronger or weaker than it was at the start. It adduces no 
proof that the South is today, racially speaking, of poorer 
quality than before the war. It does not even furnish any 
conclusive or weighty evidence that the men who went to the 
front and perished were of better stuff than those who sur- 
vived or stayed at home. 

The authors, indeed, are candid enough to admit that they 
must rest their case on theory and probability rather than on 
scientific or historical evidence. They sum up their case (p. 79) 
as follows: "In brief, the theoretical argument for reversed 
selection seems beyond question. The actual facts concerning 
our Civil War and the events which followed yield no direct 
countervailing evidence. We must, therefore, decide that the 
war has seriously impoverished this country of its best human 
values." 

The book, then, can lay no just claim to being authoritative. 
This is seen clearly when we come to examine the nature of the 
evidence brought forward. It consists almost entirely of the 
opinions — highly conflicting — collected from Confederate vet- 
erans. The authors prepared a list of thirty assertions and 
sent them "broadcast over the South," inviting comment. 
The nature of the questions can be understood from the follow- 
ing specimens: 

"3. War took only the physically fit ; the physically unfit 
remained behind." 

"14. The public men of the South do not measure up to 
those of old times." 

"26. The war could have been avoided if patience and good 
sense had been shown." 

"29. The war made men work, and this alone has been a 
great blessing to the South." 
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The bulk of the book is given up to a record of the answers 
and comments of fifty-five of the replies received. Why these 
particular fifty-five replies were chosen we are not told. As 
may be judged from the specimens above some of the dis- 
cussions are pertinent to the biological matter in hand, and 
some are entirely off the point. Naturally the widest diversity 
of belief and conjecture is revealed. Many of the comments, 
indeed, are interesting and keen. But considering the hap- 
hazard and conflicting nature of the opinions recorded, it is 
small wonder that the authors confess that from such evidence 
they "hesitate to attempt even a guarded definite conclusion I" 

The spirit of the book is admirable. It is candid, kindly, 
non-partisan. There are hints, further, that the present report 
is preliminary to further investigation. May we be impertinent 
enough to suggest that the authors would have done them- 
selves more honor and the world a better service, if they had 
delayed publication until they had secured results of a more 
substantial nature? From writers so distinguished we expect 
a work with results more definitive, with content less thin. 
Possibly, however, the purpose of the authors was to stimulate 
thought on the consequences of war. If such was their object 
the book is a success. 

Roland Hugins. 

Cornell University. 



The Whig Party in the South. By Arthur Charles Cole. Wash- 
ington: The American Historical Association, 1914, — xii, 392 pp. 

This essay was awarded the Justin Winsor prize of the 
American Historical Association in 1912. In it the author has 
made a distinct achievement, the first cross-sectional study of 
political development in the South. Others have traced the 
course of politics in individual states; but here is the first 
effort to delineate the trend of party history in the South as 
a whole. Moreover the author is of northern birth and train- 
ing, and the sources used are almost exclusively those in 
the great collections of the North and West. 

Approximately one-third of the work is devoted to the 
history of the Southern Whigs down to the election of 1844. 
The origin of the party in the union of diverse elements, 
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which normally were antagonistic, is outlined. It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Cole thinks that the first application of 
the name Whig to the nascent party was in South Carolina. 
The most distinctive feature of the early portion of the book 
is the description of the nationalizing process among the 
Southern Whigs. This is accounted for by social as well as 
economic influences, such as the fact that many prominent 
leaders of the party were men of northern birth who had re- 
moved south. It is at this point the reader must feel a cer- 
tain limitation in the scope of the monograph; a chapter on 
the character of the party in the North and West and the rela- 
tion of the leaders and local measures there with those in the 
South would have been most apt indeed. 

Approximately one hundred pages are given to the ques- 
tion of expansion, the resulting slavery problem, and the con- 
troversies centering around the Compromise of 1850. With 
these came loss of leadership, even disintegration within the 
party, although the tide toward secession in the cotton states 
was temporarily stemmed. Concerning these matters there is 
abundance of detail. One aspect of the situation, however, 
is overlooked. That is the natural reaction against the Whigs 
in the South, irrespective of the difficult slavery problem. 
This took the form of a popular rising against aristocratic 
leadership and domination, and was led by such men as Holden 
in North Carolina and Joseph Brown in Georgia. Often it 
was allied with some local issue, such as widening the suf- 
frage in North Carolina. The feeling of the reviewer is 
that this local movement coincided with the nation-wide de- 
sire for territorial expansion. Next it demanded that the ter- 
ritories should be opened to slavery, for thereby the men of 
small property might rise into the ranks of the large planters. 
Hence the most radical language about Southern rights in 1850 
frequently came from the small, or the non-slaveholders. The 
fact that the Whigs, especially in the cotton belt, were well 
established economically made them conservative. Hence they 
led the union movement of 1851. 

The last hundred and twenty-five pages outline the situa- 
tion of the Southern Whigs from 1852 to 1861. One of the 
tragedies of party history is that those who stemmed the tide 
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of secession in 1851 could not secure any promise of the final- 
ity of the compromise from their old allies in the North. Hence 
the temporary dissolution of the party in the South. The de- 
tails of this situation, hitherto unexplored, are well presented. 
The revival of the party name and organization in 1859 is 
briefly described. But the campaign of 1860 is little more 
than mentioned, and the efforts to stem the tide of secession 
in the border states and the Upper South after the election are 
neglected. 

There are seven excellent maps showing the distribution 
of the party vote. 

William K. Boyd. 



A Far Journey. By Abraham Mitrie Rthbany. Illustrated: Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,— -xiv, 352 pp. 
$1.75 net. 

This is the autobiography of one of those citizens of for- 
eign birth who have found in America the land of opportunity 
and achievement. One naturally associates Mr. Rihbany with 
such other foreign-born Americans as Carl Schurz, Jacob A. 
Riis, and Mary Antin. In most respects the youth who came 
from Syria about twenty years ago experienced a change 
stranger and more surprising than those who have come to our 
shores from countries such as Germany, Denmark, and perhaps 
Russia. The Syrian came from a village where life and cus- 
toms continued to be similar to what they were in the time of 
Christ. He crossed the gap from the Orient to modern 
America, and the story of his great adventure is a revelation 
of what America may mean to her adopted children. 

The first seven chapters of the book deal with Mr. Rih- 
bany's life in his father's house and at the mission school which 
gave him an impetus toward a more intimate knowledge of the 
western world. In the later chapters he tells the story of his 
life in America as bookkeeper, editor, lecturer, and pastor of 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston. The autobiography 
is a moving story of both material progress and spiritual 
growth. Combined with the sincerity and high idealism of the 
author is a keen sense of humor, which on many pages reveals 
itself in the writer's description of things American as seen 
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through Oriental eyes. Throughout the whole story there is a 
heartfelt appreciation of what the New World offers to hu- 
manity struggling upward. 



George III and Charles Fox, the Concluding Part of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Volume II. By the Right Honourable Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., O. M. New York, London, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and Madras: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914. 
— xii, 433 pp. 

This is the last of a series of six volumes by the same 
author, the first four entitled "The History of the American 
Revolution" and the last two "George III and Charles Fox." 
The author's volume on the early life of Fox might well be 
included with these, making in all seven volumes from his pen 
treating related subjects. Perhaps it is worth while for Sir 
George to have completed a task which he tells us has oc- 
cupied a large part of his time since he retired from the House 
of Commons in 1897, if for no other reason than to leave evi- 
dence that there survives in England at least one Whig of the 
old school, who is enthusiastic in his admiration for Fox and 
the Americans but largely without sympathy for North and the 
King. One cannot help wondering, however, whether the 
author did not write this last volume in his series without 
referring again to many of the books which he doubtless read 
at an earlier period in his career. Few serious historical works 
have appeared in recent years that contain so little internal evi- 
dence tending to show that the author has made a substantial 
effort to inform himself concerning the topics of which he 
writes. There is a chapter dealing with the old parliamentary 
system, for example, which makes no reference to Porritt's vol- 
umes on that subject and contains little of the information 
which that author has made accessible. Indeed, Sir George 
seems to have taken a large part of the material on which he 
based the score of pages he allots to that subject from an 
early book by Thomas Oldfield on the boroughs of Great 
Britain (second edition published in 1794). He seems to have 
been unaware of the existence of Oldfield's more comprehen- 
sive treatise which was published a dozen years later. 

Sir George's volume may make entertaining reading for 
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that species of provincial American patriot, particularly if he 
resides in the South Atlantic States, who likes to think of the 
Revolutionary period as an heroic age and who has an imagina- 
tion sufficiently vivid to enable him to think of Greene and 
Cornwallis as generals of "antique honour, who might have 
stepped straight out of the earlier pages of Plutarch" (p. 95). 
But a student in serious search of a trustworthy account of 
these years of the American Revolutionary War will have to 
look elsewhere. 

In view of the general character of the book, it is scarcely 
worth while to mention slips that are obviously the results of 
oversight or carelessness such as the use of "William" for 
"Richard" Price (p. 244), and of "access" where the context 
calls for "excess" (p. 256). 

William Thomas Laprade. 



The Witch. By Mary Johnston. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914,— vi, 442 pp. $1.40 net. 

In this story Miss Johnston has returned to the romantic 
vein of her early historical novels. The opening chapter makes 
an uncanny impression with its description of the death 
chamber of Queen Elizabeth. The plot rapidly develops around 
Dr. Aderhold, a thinker in advance of his time, suspected of 
atheism and sorcery. England is shown torn with issues of 
thought and faith. Finally Dr. Aderhold and Joan Heron, a 
beautiful girl of strong and original nature, are accused of 
practicing the black art and of witchcraft. They are tried 
together and sentenced to death. But they escape and take 
ship for Virginia. The voyage is attended with misfortune, 
their identity is discovered, and they are cast adrift in an open 
boat. Being rescued from the sea, they live for years under 
adventurous circumstances in the Bahamas. At length they 
are taken back to England where they hope to escape notice. 
But they are recognized by one of their former prosecutors, 
again arrested, and the story ends With their return to prison. 

There are several strong and vital characters in the novel, 
and the love episode between Aderhold and Joan is most ap- 
pealing. The condemned pair come to an essentially dignified 
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and noble, though unhappy, end. As a whole the work gives 
us further evidence of Miss Johnston's powers of imaginative 
comprehension of times past and leaves in the reader's memory 
a vivid impression of an Elizabethan world of adventure, 
religious controversy, and pitiless fanaticism. 



Western North Carolina: A History, 1730-1913. By John P. Ar- 
thur. (Published by the Edward Buncombe Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Asheville, N. C) Raleigh, Ed- 
wards and Broughton, 1914. 710 pp. 

The mountain section of North Carolina has recently been 
the subject of considerable literary effort. Mr. Kephart's 
Southern Highlanders (1913) reached high water mark in the 
analysis of the land and certain classes of its population, while 
Miss Morley's Carolina Mountains, published the same year, 
is far above the average work of its kind in the presentation 
of certain aspects of nature. Mr. Arthur's volume is notable 
as the most comprehensive contribution to the history of west- 
ern North Carolina and the only history of any of the dis- 
tinctive sections of North Carolina. It, therefore, has an im- 
portant place in the historiography of the state and deserves 
careful consideration. 

The volume is divided into twenty-eight chapters. Of 
these six treat of physical characteristics and resources, four 
of early exploration and settlement, one gives an outline his- 
tory of each county, eight deal with such topics of economic 
and social importance as schools, roads, customs, newspapers, 
Indians, and railways, one with pioneer ministers, one with 
the Civil War, one with political history, two with judicial 
matters, and three with striking events (including duels). 
Under these headings a vast amount of information is brought 
together in the collection of which the author has spared 
neither time nor energy. Yet the work is more of an encyclo- 
pedia or repository of miscellaneous knowledge than a history. 
However, it falls short of the highest standards of historical 
or encyclopedic excellence in several respects. 

First of these is a limitation in the use and citation of 
sources. A notable example is the chapter on boundaries. 
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In this the account of the controversy with Georgia follows 
the article of Mr. Goodloe in the North Carolina Booklet; but 
the sources used by Mr. Goodloe, which are accessible in the 
Annals of Congress, are not referred to and apparently have 
not been used. Likewise, in discussing the Tennessee line a 
faithful and rather painstaking adherence to Strother's Diary 
(MS.) and the field book of Davenport (MS.) lead to the 
omission of another important source, the reports of the 
boundary line cases in the Federal Courts, which remain, per- 
haps, the clearest account of the controversy (103 Fed. Rep., 
532; 116 Fed. Rep., 147). In the chapter on education men- 
tion is made of the Literary Fund but not of the amount of 
money spent on schools in the western counties under the Fund, 
though this could have been computed from the Comptroller's 
reports. In the chapter on newspapers the Rutherfordton 
Banner is not mentioned, a paper of influence prior to the 
war, nor some local papers since 1865, such as the WaynesvUle 
Courier. To the discussion of roads a vast amount of in- 
formation might have been added by an examination of the 
private laws (sessional) and the reports of the Board of In- 
ternal Improvements, 

In the use of secondary authorities there are two limita- 
tions. One is the omission of certain important works. Thus 
in the discussion of schools there is no reference to the ar- 
ticles on "Old Schools of Buncombe" that once appeared in 
the Asheville Citizen, nor to Dr. Battle's sketches of incorpo- 
rated schools and academies published in the report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1896-97, nor to 
Raper's "Church and Private Schools." Consequently the 
chapter is very inadequate ; it does not list all the schools that 
existed nor does it give the proper setting to some of those 
mentioned. It is also quite remarkable that Miss Morley 
should be quoted and cited to the exclusion of Mr. Kephart. 
Another limitation in the use of secondary authorities is the 
tendency to make long quotations ; this gives to some pages al- 
most the character of a compilation, notably the chapter on 
customs and manners in which much is quoted from Thwaites. 

There is no correlation of political and social history of the 
region with general state history. The removal of the Chero- 
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kees was of vast significance in the growth of North Carolina ; 
for instance, the sale of Cherokee lands was one source of the 
Fund for Internal Improvements. Did the western counties 
receive back in the form of road appropriations as much as 
the proceeds of the land sales warranted? Nor is the place 
of the mountain counties in the political history of North 
Carolina made clear. There is no adequate presentation of 
the sectional controversy between the eastern and the west- 
ern counties, of the role of the mountain counties in that con- 
troversy as illustrated by the convention of 1823 and the dead- 
locks over the rebuilding the capitol and the charters of Yan- 
cey County, nor of the leadership of mountain politicians in 
the contest for manhood suffrage. There is no account of 
political parties and campaigns, although one of the founders 
of the Whig Party was Swain and the cleavage in the party 
was precipitated by Clingman. Since the close of the war the 
political role of the mountain counties has been remarkable for 
its lack of conformity with political tendencies in other sec- 
tions of the state ; the opportunity to trace and explain this sit- 
uation is neglected. 

For these reasons the "History of Western North Caro- 
lina" is not the final authority on the subject, although such 
a vast amount of information is brought together that the book 
will be indispensable in all working collections on North Car- 
olina. 

William K. Boyd. 



Principles of Taxation. By Hastings Lyons. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, — v, 133 pp. $.75 net. 

This is a compact discussion of the principles of taxation. 
It is written primarily for the use of the business man who 
wants to be able to test the justice of the taxes to which he 
is subject. The discussion is clear and logical, dealing with 
principles rather than with details. A reading of the book 
will help the citizen to form definite views concerning what 
property should be taxed, the assessment of taxes, the ques- 
tion of classification of taxables, the separation of state and 
local taxation, and corporation taxation. There is also a 
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brief consideration of the single tax, the increment tax, and 
local option in taxation. The work was especially planned 
to throw light on what is fair in the taxation of securities. 
The author's general attitude is conservative. Whether 
or not one agrees with all of his conclusions, it is certain that 
the little volume will be of great service in presenting to gen- 
eral readers some of the questions of expediency and justice 
which constantly demand consideration and solution in the 
framing of laws of taxation. 



The Education of Karl Witte, or The Training op the Child. 
Edited with an introduction by H. Addington Bruce. Translated 
from the German by Leo Wiener. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1914,— xl, 312 pp. 

In these days when hostile critics are decrying German 
"culture" of today with the same degree of enthusiasm with 
which Pan-Germanists are exalting it to the skies, this story 
of the education of a German pastor's son a hundred years 
ago has something of the interest of an historical document. 
The place of Karl Witte in the intellectual history of his coun- 
try is sure. His long career at Halle, as teacher and writer on 
law, would suffice. Yet as time goes on that is all but lost 
sight of by a world of Dante lovers who see in him the man 
who first applied sound modern scholarship to the study of the 
Italian master, and who lived to give to an ever widening 
circle of readers a long series of Dante studies that mark the 
progress of Dante scholarship through over half a century. 
Eminent in his profession as a specialist on legal questions, he 
was even more eminent as a humanist revitalizing the reading 
of Dante by uniting enthusiastic appreciation with discrimi- 
nating scholarship. German culture was seen in him at its 
best, and the world claims him. 

But we must not lose sight of the immediate purpose of the 
present book published in English translation. It is the story 
of a precocious youth who received his doctorate at fourteen 
and never ceased during a long ripe career to fulfill all the 
expectations of his brilliant promise. The outcome gives 
sober worth to the simple account of how the German pastor 
father laid the foundation for his son's career. The book 
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closes with the boy's fourteenth year when he took his doctor- 
ate. The modern educator will perhaps wistfully ponder 
over his own task, that of handling boys in the mass, as he 
reads of how this boy was guided at every step by a father 
free to specialize on the task of educating one boy. It is the 
story of an exceptional opportunity to make the most of an 
exceptional individual. The ability of the mind of the child 
to grow and learn without weariness or stateness was supple- 
mented by the sure tact of a father who never forgot he was 
educating a boy and not merely teaching him various subjects. 
Here the book is timely and vital. The comprehension of 
child life and of the moral factor, as well as the account of 
early language and science teaching, is an eloquent warning 
against machine methods made all but inevitable by the task 
of educating democracy in the mass. As an example of in- 
dividual instruction, it is a document of great value. 

Albert M. Webb. 



Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. Illustrated. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, — xix, 291 pp. 
$2.50 net 

In this volume Mr. Bradford has subjected a group of the 
more important Confederate leaders to the same sympathetic 
and searching methods of character study that were employed 
in his Lee the American. The leaders selected are J. E. 
Johnston, Stuart, Longstreet, Beauregard, Benjamin, Stephens, 
Toombs, and Semmes. Each of the essays is illustrated by a 
portrait of the subject and is also accompanied by a chrono- 
logical table of the principal events in his life. Davis and 
Jackson are not included for the reason that they were dealt 
with in the chapters on "Lee and Davis" and "Lee and Jack- 
son" in Mr. Bradford's earlier book. 

The Confederate portraits are not conventional biography. 
Mr. Bradford calls his art psychography. It is his aim "to 
facilitate to others * * * * the study of the human soul." He 
searches and sifts all available biographical material for the 
significant and the revealing; he weighs, appraises, and in- 
terprets. The outcome is a vivid portrayal of what he regards 
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as most distinctive and controlling in the characters of his 
subjects. 

It is no small achievement to have brought together in two 
volumes these painstaking studies of eleven Confederate lead- 
ers. One great advantage of such a collection from the same 
fair and sympathetic pen is the opportunity afforded for com- 
parison and for an understanding of the interplay of char- 
acters. Although readers may differ from Mr. Bradford's 
verdict in some cases, his desire to do justice is everywhere 
apparent. "The net result of careful study of Lee's compan- 
ions in arms is to bring out more than ever the serene eleva- 
tion of his greatness." Striking weaknesses are disclosed in 
the characters of some of the other noted Confederates, and 
the unfortunate effect of these failings upon the cause of the 
Confederacy is clearly shown. In style, Mr. Bradford's essays 
are a credit to American letters. 



Eclogues of Sannazaro. Edited by Wilfred P. Mustard. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914, — 94 pp. 

In preparing an edition of the piscatory eclogues of Jacopo 
Sannazaro, Professor Mustard has presented to us an interest- 
ing sixteenth century variation of the classical type of the pas- 
toral poem. Under the spell of his own beautiful water, the 
Bay of Naples, Sannazaro brought the shepherd lovers of 
Vergil to the seashore, and here the youthful boatman sings to 
the accompaniment of his shell instead of the pipe while he 
woos his mistress with gifts, not of flowers and honey, but of 
sea-moss and purple shells and coral. The most casual read- 
ing of the poems reveals them as close imitations of the Ec- 
logues of Vergil. The same names appear, the poems have 
the same general form, the same amoebean character. Fur- 
thermore there is little attempt to disguise the effort on the 
poet's part to imitate the rhythm of Vergil's lines. But re- 
minders of other poets, Latin and Greek, are not few. A fair 
example of Sannazaro's attempt to vary the work of the older 
poet is seen in the fourth eclogue, which is modeled on Vergil's 
sixth. Instead of a narrative of the beginnings of things in 
the mouth of Silenus, we hear Proteus telling the legendary 
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story of various places around the Bay of Naples, Baiae, 
Naples, Cumae, Pompeii, etc. The fourth poem is inscribed 
to the son of his patron, Frederick of Calabria, the fifth to 
Cassandra Marchese, also of the court of Naples. 

The introduction of the volume is devoted to collecting 
evidence of the popularity and influence of Sannazaro and 
imitations of his poems, while the commentary is rich in ref- 
erences showing his familarity with the classical poets. Though 
not of general interest, this little volume will be welcomed by 
those who like now and then to stroll in the byways of 
literature. 

W. F. Giix. 



The Standard of Pitch in Religion. By Thomas Arthur Smoot 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1914, — viii, 195 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Present and former parishioners of Dr. Thomas A. Smoot 
in North Carolina and Virginia will be much interested in his 
recently published volume entitled "The Standard of Pitch in 
Religion." The unusual character of the title is explained by 
the analogies between matter and mind presented in the first 
chapter. Dr. Smoot's book accepts Jesus of Nazareth as "the 
norm of human life, the fundamental tone for all moral con- 
duct, the standard of pitch for all time and for all men as 
pertains to morals and religion." 

The book contains sixteen chapters on topics dealing with 
the spiritual life such as "The Friendly Attitude," "As a Man 
Thinketh," "Faith and Foundations," "The Life More Abund- 
ant," and "The Quest for Perfection." Dr. Smoot writes 
simply and clearly and uses many apt illustrations. His chap- 
ters contain much helpful thought upon some of the most 
serious problems of mankind. The work is a persuasive plea 
for firm faith in God and for the conforming of human life 
to the Divine will and purpose. 
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The annual report of the North Carolina State Tax Com- 
mission was submitted to Governor Craig late in December. 
This document is of unusual importance. It recommends that 
all property in the State be listed and assessed at full value. 
Many important reforms in the administration of the taxation 
system are also advocated. These recommendations of the 
State Tax Commission should be read in connection with Dr. 
C. L. Raper's article in this issue of the Quarterly. 



The Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati, have pub- 
lished a volume entitled "Regulation" by W. G. Barnard. The 
author has made a study of eight politico-economic problems : 
unemployment, the labor problem, trusts, land monopoly, vast 
private fortunes, the high cost of living, the monetary system, 
and the tariff. In attempting to find remedies for hurtful con- 
ditions which have arisen in connection with these problems, 
Mr. Barnard makes some novel and radical proposals. His 
book will repay thoughtful attention. $1.00 net. 



The Mississippi Historical Society continues its excellent 
work in local history with volume XIV of its publications 
(University, Mississippi, 1914, 325 pp.). The chief feature 
of the volume is a study of "Mississippi and the Compromise 
of 1850" by Dr. Cleo Hearon, which shows wide use of sources, 
excellent organization, and a readable style. It is the most 
intensive study of politics in the cotton states at a critical 
period in American history. 



Professor H. M. Henry of Emory and Henry College has 
recently published at Emory, Virginia, a monograph on "The 
Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina." This dis- 
sertation was submitted by the author to the faculty of Van- 
derbilt University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. Dr. Henry's monograph 
represents the results of an extensive search for information 
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and will be of substantial assistance to future students of the 
history of slavery. 



An important biography recently published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company is the "Life of Thomas B. Reed" by 
Samuel W. McCall. Speaker Reed was an attractive and 
forceful character who exercised a direct and important influ- 
ence on the history of the country. Mr. McCall, his Congres- 
sional associate and personal friend for many years, is well 
fitted for the task of biographer. He has given us both an able 
presentation of Reed's public services and an intimate account 
of his rich and humorous personality. The work is a friendly 
biography which happily combines the entertaining and the 
instructive. It is illustrated with many conventional and un- 
conventional portraits of Reed and his friends and also with 
facsimiles of handwriting. $3.00 net. 



The Survey of January 2 publishes an article on "Songs 
and Ballads of the Southern Mountains" by Olive Dame Camp- 
bell. The paper gives many interesting quotations from ballads 
found by the author in the mountain regions of the South. It 
should be of interest to those who feel the historical and 
cultural value of collections of folk-songs and folk-tales. 



Recent publications under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation are a volume on "Working Girls in Evening 
Schools" by Mary Van Kleeck, and one on "The Care and 
Education of Crippled Children in the United States" by Edith 
Reeves. The former is a careful study, based on a question- 
naire, of the fifteen thousand wage-earning women in regular 
attendance upon the evening schools maintained by New York 
City. The latter presents information as to the methods used 
in the care of crippled children by many of the leading institu- 
tions of the country, and also brings together many plans, de- 
scriptions of institutions, and statistics of their work. Both 
books are well illustrated, and they sell respectively at $1.50 
and $2.00 postpaid. Survey Associates, Inc., New York. 
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The Unpopular Review is one year old and seems to be 
making a steady growth. It is fresh and unconventional and 
thought-provoking. It finds a surprising number of agreeable 
fallacies to expose and professes an intention to disseminate 
some disagreeable truths. But its writers are so able and 
entertaining that one doubts whether it can achieve unpopu- 
larity. Among the matters discussed in the January number 
are the European war, the dancing craze, and the social po- 
sition of the college professor. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. $2.50 a year. 



The Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, 
New York, has published a volume of "Essays on Banking Re- 
form in the United States" by Paul M. Warburg. Mr. War- 
burg is a member of the Federal Reserve Board and one of the 
ablest authorities on money and banking in the United States. 
His views had great weight in influencing the course of recent 
banking reform, and these essays collected from various per- 
iodicals show the extent and importance of his contributions 
to the solution of this national problem. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.00. 

"Open Air Politics and the Conversion of Governor 
Soothem" is an effective discussion of political questions in 
story form. The author writes under the pseudonym of 
Junius Jay and is said to be a man eminent in public life. The 
story is of the adventures and discussions of a hunting party, 
consisting of a governor, a clergyman, a doctor, a retired gen- 
eral, a college professor, a guide, a cook, and the young man 
who reports the discussions. The Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.25 net. 

The United States Bureau of Education has published a 
bulletin on "The Rural School and Hookworm Disease" by 
Dr. John A. Ferrell. The pamphlet is well illustrated and 
gives much valuable information regarding the campaign 
against hookworm in the Southern States. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C, at fifteen cents each. 
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Some Effects of the European War Upon 
American Industries 

William H. Glassox 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College 

The stupendous events and the far-reaching effects of the 
Great War appall and bewilder the human mind. In modern 
times the advanced development of international trade and 
international relations has tended more and more to make the 
whole world one community with all the civilized states inter- 
dependent and bound together by a complicated network of 
interests. Suddenly came a shock which disrupted international 
relations, destroyed facilities for communication and com- 
merce, cut off producers of raw materials from their markets, 
deprived factories of the normal demand for their output, and 
called millions of men from the ranks of industry to the field 
of arms. In some of the most populous and prosperous regions 
of the world, production gave place to destruction. The catas- 
trophe was in truth "civilization's suicide." 

Happily the people of the United States are far removed 
from the scenes of desperate and bloody struggle in which 
nations are making prodigal sacrifice of property and lives. 
But we are not unconcerned with the conflict. Perhaps we 
may not come off unscarred. Our most vital interests may at 
any moment become involved. Whatever the future may hold 
for us, the war has already produced widespread effects upon 
the welfare of our people. Though any review of such effects 
must necessarily be provisional and incomplete, facts are al- 
ready available to throw some light upon the war's influence 
upon American industry and commerce.* 

* For statistical and trade information, the writer is much indebted to the 
monthly bulletin on United States Securities and Government Finance published 
by the National City Bank of New York, to the last report of the Bureau of the 
Census on the Supply and Distribution of Cotton, to various reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to The Annalist, and to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 
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Certainly the war has dealt a heavy blow to the cotton 
producing states of the South. From their farms and planta- 
tions came, in 1913, about 61% of all the cotton grown in the 
world; India produced 17% of the year's yield, Egypt 7%, 
China 5%, and other countries the remainder. Though our 
textile industries are important and growing, the greater part 
of the cotton produced in the United States is exported to 
Europe. Fortunately for the purpose of comparing the mar- 
keting of the 1913 and the 1914 crops, the cotton year was 
about ended at the beginning of the war. Trade reports of the 
movement of the staple for the year were practically complete. 
The total crop of the United States in 1913 was over 14,- 
000,000 five hundred-pound bales, and it was sold at an av- 
erage price of about thirteen cents a pound. We exported 
to all other countries in the fiscal year which ended last 
summer about 9,500,000 bales for which we received ap- 
proximately $610,000,000. Out of the 9,500,000 bales ex- 
ported, 8,000,000 bales went to six European countries 
which engaged in war last August. They were our best 
customers. In 1913 they consumed about fifty per cent 
of all the cotton used in the world. Of the crop of that year 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Russia bought 
more than 5,000,000 bales from us. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary took a little less than 3,000,000 bales. In short, these 
six countries bought of our 1913 crop cotton to the value of 
over $500,000,000, and the proceeds, distributed over the 
South, entered and quickened all the departments of trade and 
industry. 

If, prior to last August, there were those who thought 
that our people could live independent of, and undisturbed by, 
the quarrels of other nations, their confidence was destined to 
receive a rude shock. As the summer advanced the South 
looked forward to picking one of the largest — as it turned out 
the very largest — crop of cotton in her history. Prospects 
were bright for great returns even at moderate prices. But 
suddenly the news came that our best customers had gone to 
war, and that the regular channels of international trade were 
obstructed or closed. At home there was dullness and depres- 
sion ; abroad our markets were to a large degree lost. We had 
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our fine crop on our hands. For many months there was no 
access at all to the German market; Belgium and much of the 
manufacturing district of France were laid waste, and there 
was serious hazard in supplying the greatly reduced demands 
of the United Kingdom. Where factories and mills were un- 
harmed, their operations were restricted and the workers were 
being called to the army. 

A comparison of our cotton trade with Germany in the 
fall months of 1913 and in the same months of 1914 is in- 
structive. In the last four months of 1913 our exports to that 
country were: September, 291,000 bales; October, 466,000 
bales; November, 517,000 bales; December, 326,000 bales — 
a total of about 1,600,000 bales worth over $100,000,000 at the 
average price of cotton prevailing in that year. This valuable 
export trade was practically stopped during the corresponding 
months of 1914. By December 16, 1914, only two cargoes of 
cotton had sailed for Germany, and the first was reported as 
reaching Bremen about January 1, 1915. Despite the determi- 
nation of England not to hold cotton as contraband, the trade 
has during the winter months been confronted with great ob- 
stacles and hazards. Many cargoes have, however, been re- 
ported as reaching Bremen, and numerous cotton carrying 
vessels are chartered or on the way. The staple has reached 
very high prices in Germany, and ships which escape British 
detention and the dangers of traversing the field of hostilities 
will be richly rewarded. At this writing the combatants 
threaten extreme naval measures which may again prevent 
American cotton from reaching German ports. 

Up to the middle of December, 1914, France took less than 
an eighth as much cotton as during the corresponding period 
from August 1 to the middle of December, 1913, During the 
same period Great Britain took less than half as much as in 
the previous year. Obviously the cotton trade with Belgium 
was destroyed. 

To the effect of the great decline in cotton exports during 
the fall months was added that of a material decrease in do- 
mestic consumption as compared with a similar period in 1913. 
With no immediate market for most of the largest cotton crop 
in the history of the country, prices fell disastrously. Ten 
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days before the outbreak of war, October cotton was selling in 
New York at over twelve cents a pound. On July 31 prices 
fell so badly that the Cotton Exchange suspended trading. 
When the crop was picked, prices offered to those who were 
obliged to sell displayed much local fluctuation, ranging in 
some sections around seven cents a pound. Naturally every 
grower who could possibly hold his cotton for higher prices 
decided to do so. The philanthropic "Buy a bale" movement 
was started to aid those who must sell, and many persons and 
associations purchased such distress cotton at ten cents a 
pound. 

Here we come to the widespread effects of the cotton situa- 
tion upon the prosperity of the whole South. With most of 
the crop remaining in the hands of the growers and with the 
balance sold at low prices, the usual stream of goods and dol- 
lars which flows into the South to pay for the crop was cut off. 
The planters were unable to pay debts contracted for merchan- 
dise, fertilizers, and supplies. Economy was the rule. They 
had no money to buy new goods from the merchants. In turn, 
the merchants had to reduce their orders to wholesalers and 
manufacturers. The cotton being held and not shipped North 
and to the seaports, the railroads lost freight revenues both on 
the outgoing cotton and on supplies and merchandise com- 
ing in. 

Thus the war brought severe depression to the whole eco- 
nomic life of the cotton states. Conditions were made manifest 
in the alarming decrease of the revenues of the great railroads 
and industrial corporations of the South. Many of them were 
forced to pass or reduce the customary dividends on their 
stocks. Important corporations so affected were the Southern 
Railway, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company. Naturally the loss of income was em- 
barrassing to many investors in the securities of such enter- 
prises. 

Various plans were brought forward to help the cotton 
growers through their time of difficulty. The "Buy a bale" 
movement has already been mentioned. Measures were urged 
upon Congress and the state legislatures for governmental 
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loans or aid. Leading society women undertook to make cot- 
ton dress fabrics fashionable and to promote the sale of 
all sorts of cotton products by holding cotton shows. The 
Secretary of the Treasury ruled in favor of the acceptance 
of warehouse receipts representing cotton as security for the 
issue of emergency circulation under the Aldrich-Vreeland act. 
The banks of the country organized a pool of $135,000,000 to 
be loaned against cotton stored in warehouses. But owing to 
the cumbersome regulations for the administration of this loan 
fund and also to the increase of other credit facilities, an insig- 
nificant amount was actually borrowed and the fund has been 
terminated. 

By the beginning of 1915 the cotton situation was greatly 
improved. The New York Cotton Exchange re-opened in the 
middle of November. Greater credit facilities became avail- 
able to persons who wished to carry or buy cotton. The 
government provided a system of war risk insurance on Amer- 
ican vessels and their cargoes, and by January there was great 
activity in the exportation of cotton to European countries. 
The total cotton exports from the United States in January, 
1915, were 1,372,175 running bales as compared with 1,052,272 
for the same month of 1914; but for the six months ended 
January 31, 1915, the exports were 3,978,329 bales as compared 
with 6,489,752 bales in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. Thus the exportation for about half of the present 
cotton trade year runs about 2,500,000 bales behind the cor- 
responding period of last year. Just now the extreme naval 
measures taken by Germany and Great Britain make prospects 
for safe exportation in the immediate future somewhat du- 
bious. However, large credit facilities and the great move- 
ment of cotton in January and February have had a favorable 
effect upon the confidence of holders of cotton and upon the 
prices offered for it. Since January 1 middling upland cotton 
has reached in New York a price as high as eight and seven- 
tenths cents a pound, and the current price March 1 was about 
eight and one-third cents. The actual marketing of consider- 
able quantities of cotton even at low prices has materially im- 
proved business conditions in the South. Indirectly the South 
may benefit from the prevailing depression in the cotton trade 
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by the incentive given to a more diversified agriculture. The 
high prices realized this year for grain crops are promoting an 
increase of the acreage in wheat and corn and a reduction of 
the cotton acreage. It is to be hoped that the present impetus 
to diversification in agriculture will have a lasting effect. 

In contrast with the war's depressing effect upon the South 
has been the prosperity brought to the wheat farmers of the 
West and Northwest. Like the cotton crop, the wheat crop 
was the largest on record. This great crop came in a year 
when, on the whole, the crops in other wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world were below normal. Our crop is estimated 
at 891,000,000 bushels, or 128,000,000 bushels larger than the 
crop of 1913. With the prospect of this huge crop, about ten 
days before the beginning of the war September wheat sold at 
67 or 68 cents a bushel in Chicago. By September 4 the price 
had advanced to $1.21 a bushel. Later as the crop came to 
market, wheat prices declined somewhat, but speculation and 
heavy purchases for export resulted in a high price of $1.67 
for May wheat on February 5. Recently there have been re- 
cessions in price, perhaps due in part to government investi- 
gations, but especially marked since there has been a prospect 
that the fleet of the Allies may force the Dardanelles and fin- 
ally open the way for Russia's surplus wheat to reach foreign 
markets from the ports of the Black Sea. 

Prior to the present year, the largest exports of domestic 
wheat from the United States occurred in 1902, when the 
total was nearly 234,800,000 bushels. Our total available sup- 
ply of wheat for the season 1914-1915, according to the esti- 
mate of the Department of Agriculture, was 967,000,000 
bushels, consisting of this year's production of 891,000,000 
bushels and 76,000,000 carried over from last year's crop. 
Domestic consumption, including seeding, will require 610,000,- 
000 bushels, leaving an exportable surplus of 357,000,000 
bushels. Up to the end of January 210,000,000 bushels had 
been exported. Unless Russian wheat supplies become avail- 
able at an early date through the opening of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporous, it seems probable that the total exports for 
the year ending June 30 next will be much in excess of 300,- 
000,000 bushels. What remains matter for speculation is the 
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exact extent of the export demand of the next few months 
and its effect on prices. 

Extraordinarily high prices for wheat were not reached 
until the major portion of the 1914 wheat crop was no longer 
held by the farmers. The great profits accruing to holders of 
grain will in large measure enrich middlemen and speculators. 
On December 1, 1914, the average price of wheat at the farm 
was 98 cents a bushel. December wheat sold in Chicago on 
December 1 at a high price of $1.15. The actual producers of 
the wheat parted with most of it before it commanded the very 
high prices of January and February. However, a great many 
millions of bushels of wheat have been sold by growers at 
prices ranging above $1.30. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the wheat reserves remaining on farms March 
1 amounted to 152,900,000 bushels. 

Although recent advances in wheat prices have been for the 
most part of benefit to the speculators and middlemen, the 
earlier influence of the war upon the markets gave the farmers 
a very substantial increase in their returns on the crop. In the 
middle of December — before the greatest advance in prices had 
occurred — the Department of Agriculture estimated that the 
value of the 1914 wheat crop was $878,680,000 as compared 
with $610,122,000 in 1913. The difference is an indication of 
the extent of the gain to the farmers. Their good fortune has 
brought prosperity and business activity to extensive sections 
of the West and Northwest. While the rest of the country 
has suffered from industrial depression — more or less severe — 
bank clearings at such points as Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul have during the fall and winter been running 
ahead of those of last year, indicating an active state of busi- 
ness. While railroads in other sections have been reducing 
or deferring their dividends, the railroads of the wheat country 
have either been increasing their earnings of maintaining them 
fairly well in the face of otherwise adverse circumstances. 
Such a railroad as the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, which 
serves Kansas and other wheat growing territory, has shown 
an increase over last year of fifteen per cent in net earnings for 
the seven months ended January 31. A leading statistical 
organization canvassed 128 cities of the United States and 
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reported to its mercantile clients in February that thert was 
an increase in business in 22 cities as compared with last year. 
The following cities it reported as offering "especial oppor- 
tunities for business compared with other cities of the same 
size": Aberdeen, S. D., Duluth, Minn., Fargo, N. D., Kansas 
City, Mo., Lincoln, Neb., Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., 
and Wichita, Kan. All of these unusually prosperous cities 
are in the wheat growing sections. 

The war, in causing high wheat prices, has increased the 
cost of living for the people of the whole country. An increase 
of one cent a bushel in the price of wheat means an increase 
of four or five cents in the price of flour per barrel. In com- 
munities where early in the fall high grade flour retailed at 
from $6.00 to $6.50 a barrel it is now sold at $8.50 or $9.00. 
A natural consequence is either an increase in the price of 
baker's bread or lighter loaves at the old price. Thus an in- 
jurious effect of the war is manifest in nearly every household. 
Not even the consumer of corn bread escapes. The substitu- 
tion for wheat of corn and other grains increases the demand 
for them and causes their prices to advance. Large quantities 
of corn and oats have also been purchased for exportation. 
So widespread are the effects of higher grain prices that it is 
not surprising that President Wilson has ordered Attorney 
General Gregory to investigate all the circumstances surround- 
ing the advance of wheat to discover whether or not it has been 
promoted by artificial and unlawful means. 

Sugar is another commodity whose producers have pro- 
fited and whose consumers have suffered loss as a result of the 
war.* In the spring of 1914 refined granulated sugar sold in 
New York at less than four cents a pound and raw sugar at 
less than three cents a pound with the duty paid. These were 
the lowest prices in over a decade. The Cuban crop last year 
was over 2,500,000 tons, and our domestic beet sugar crop 
was about 655,000 tons — both the largest on record. In addi- 
tion there was a supply of duty free sugar from Louisiana, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines which brought the 



• In the following discussion of the sugar, petroleum, and dve stuffs indus- 
tries, the writer has used many facts presented in the October, 1914, bulletin on 
United States Securities and Government Finance published by the National City 
Bank of New York. 
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total to an amount in excess of the annual consumption of the 
United States, which is about 4,000,000 tons. Under the pro- 
visions of the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill, the sugar duties 
on imports from the other West Indies, Java and Europe were 
all coming off in 1916. There was prospect of such a decline 
in prices that the Louisiana sugar mills would have to be dis- 
mantled and abandoned, and that only favorably situated 
American beet sugar factories could survive. The outlook for 
sugar producers was indeed discouraging. Just before the 
outbreak of hostilities fine granulated sugar was selling in 
New York at four and four-tenths cents a pound. 

The war fadically changed the outlook for the sugar 
trade. Every housekeeper felt the marked advance in the price 
of sugar last August. The conflicting nations produce nearly 
one-half of the world's sugar supply, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary being the most important exporters of beet sugar. 
England had previously been one of Germany's best customers 
for this crop. Because of doubts as to the availability of the 
usual supply of sugar from the continent of Europe, Eng- 
land and other European countries invaded our source of 
supply. From the single port of New York 36,879,372 
pounds of refined sugar were shipped in August to Europe, 
and in the same month 15,468,285 pounds of Cuban raw sugar 
were trans-shipped at New York for Europe. From August 
1st to August 18th the total exports of refined sugar from this 
country were 51,818,932 pounds and the total trans-shipments 
of raw sugar were 24,794,556 pounds. In about two weeks the 
New York wholesale price of granulated sugar jumped from 
four and four-tenths cents to seven and one-half cents a pound. 
The retail price of granulated sugar went in many localities 
to nine cents a pound. Later when European demands were 
in a measure satisfied and new supplies had come to hand, 
there was a reaction. Fine granulated is now selling in New 
York at about five and three-quarter cents a pound, and is 
retailing in southern cities around seven cents a pound. This 
price is higher than would have prevailed if there had been no 
war. The future will depend largely upon the amount of beet 
sugar that can be produced and exported from European coun- 
tries under present conditions. At any rate American sugar 
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producers have a respite from the depressing effects of the 
gradual removal of the sugar tariff. Cuba with a large crop 
that will be sold at high prices will probably experience excep- 
tional prosperity. This will doubtless enable her to make 
unusually large purchases of goods in the United States and 
thus give our country an indirect benefit. 

It is possible to make only brief reference to a number of 
other American industries that have been especially affected by 
the war. The United States is a large exporter of oils, and the 
effect of the war upon this trade was instantaneous. As in 
the case of the cotton industry, important markets were 
dosed. There was doubt as to the position of oil as a contra- 
band of war. Many tank steamer fleets were under foreign 
registry and flags. Some oil carrying steamers were stopped 
and taken into English ports. In the face of this situation, 
the great refineries along the Atlantic sea coast restricted their 
output and lowered the price paid for crude oil to the pro- 
ducers. Later, progress was made in resuming export trade 
in petroleum products, although of course the business is sub- 
ject to the uncertain conditions of wartime. Some tank 
steamers have been transferred from foreign to American 
registry, and new steamers have been put into the oil trade. 
It does not appear that American consumers of kerosene have 
derived much advantage from the reduced price paid for 
crude oil. 

Other mineral products, whose market has been affected by 
the war, are copper and coal. About half of the copper pro- 
duced in the United States is sold in Europe. Since copper is 
an important material in the manufacture of ammunition, the 
war involved much interference with the export trade, especi- 
ally to Germany. The current price of copper about July the 
eighteenth was $.13875 per pound. The war caused a fall in 
prices, and about the end of September copper was selling 
for $.125 a pound. In recent months large quantities of copper 
have been sent to Europe and the current price early in March 
was $.1475. At the outbreak of the war England put an em- 
bargo, on the exportation of Welsh coal. This resulted in an 
increased demand for American coal from foreign quarters, 
notably South American countries and southern Europe. Later 
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the embargo on Welsh coal was lifted, but the war has given 
a considerable stimulus to the export of American coal. 

The textile industries of the United States have been seri- 
ously dependent upon Germany for coal tar dye stuffs. There 
are no physical obstacles to securing in this country an abund- 
ant supply of coal tar and of its constituents used in the manu- 
facture of dye stuffs. But the dye manufacturing industry 
involves a great number of patents and secret processes, and 
the production of a very large number of colors is required. 
Hitherto we have been content to rely upon the Germans for 
our supply. Speedy establishment of this industry in the 
United States would be difficult without the aid of scientific 
experts from abroad. The German dye factories are located 
along the Rhine, and their product is exported in times of 
peace through Antwerp and Rotterdam. When the war broke 
out, Germany at first placed an embargo on dye stuffs. Cer- 
tain shipments to the United States were on the way, but dur- 
ing the period from August 15 to September 15 practically no 
dye stuffs were received. American textile manufacturers 
were much embarrassed. Representative H. A. Metz of New 
York made a special trip to Germany on behalf of industries 
in need of dye stuffs. Germany removed the embargo upon 
the prepared dyes, and arrangements were made to ship them 
through Holland. But later, when it was found that dyes were 
being re-exported from the United States to England, Germany 
renewed the embargo in modified form. An arrangement was 
finally made whereby Germany permitted the export of fixed 
monthly amounts of dye stuffs presumed to be no more than 
necessary for the immediate needs of manufacturers who had 
contracts. Recently Secretary Lane of the Department of the 
Interior has announced the discovery by Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man, chemical engineer of the Bureau of Mines, of improved 
processes for obtaining derivatives of coal tar necessary for 
the dye industry and for the manufacture of high explosives. 
These processes are believed to be of great importance for the 
future development of such industries in the United States. 
However, manufacturing chemists have expressed the opinion 
that the commercial application of Dr. Rittman's processes is 
likely to be a matter of several years work. 
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A very obvious effect of the European conflict has been the 
stimulus given to industries in the United States producing 
munitions of war and army equipment. Here exact facts are 
hard to get, and one must accept with some reservations re- 
ports in the public press. But contracts for war materials have 
undoubtedly reached imposing amounts. Some time ago Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab was reported as stating that $300,000,000 
worth of such orders had been placed in the United States. 
Certainly Mr. Schwab's Bethlehem Steel Corporation is ac- 
tively employed upon such work, and its securities are com- 
manding record prices on the New York Stock Exchange. We 
have had newspaper reports of great naval guns being shipped 
to England lashed to the decks of Atlantic liners. When La 
Touraine was the other day reported on fire at sea, especial 
anxiety was felt for her safety because she carried great 
quantities of ammunition for the French army. Newspapers 
publish reports that the Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany has received contracts from European governments 
amounting to $50,000,000 and that the company proposes to 
spend $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for additions to its plants. 
American automobile manufacturers have received orders for 
thousands of motor trucks and cars, and many of the leading 
concerns are working at full capacity. Makers of rubber tires 
and other rubber products useful in army equipment are enjoy- 
ing a brisk business. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
the price of crude rubber advanced very sharply. There 
seemed danger of interference with the regular supply of raw 
material. Later, abundant supplies of crude rubber were as- 
sured to American manufacturers, and the price is now much 
lower than at the beginning of the war. Automobile tires are 
being offered to American purchasers at considerable reduc- 
tions in price. Horses have been bought in such numbers in the 
United States to supply the needs of the Allies that there has 
been a marked advance in prices in the principal markets. It 
is reported that the United States government is having to pay 
much more than usual for cavalry mounts. Factories in vari- 
ous parts of the country have received large contracts for 
clothing, shoes, hosiery and other personal equipment of 
soldiers. The urgent need of vessels to carry American goods 
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to Europe has brought about a revival of shipbuilding, and 
every shipyard in the country is said to be working at full 
capacity. 

The foregoing review of the effect of the war upon various 
American industries is by no means exhaustive ; many interest- 
ing and important examples have doubtless escaped comment. 
It is, however, clear that the influence of the war has been far 
reaching and that it has largely affected the welfare of many 
millions of Americans. The purchases made for export to 
Europe have created a great balance of trade in our favor. 
During the early weeks of the war — before our cotton, wheat 
and other products began to reach foreign markets — we were 
greatly in debt to Europe for an excess of imports over ex- 
ports, for travelers' expenses, and for other obligations. Eng- 
land was calling on us to pay, and our financiers were puz- 
zled how to provide gold to settle the balance against us. For- 
eign exchange sold at remarkably high figures. One expedient 
to meet the situation was the raising by bankers throughout the 
country of the $100,000,000 gold fund and the transfer of gold 
from this fund to an agency of the Bank of England at Otta- 
wa, Canada. In this way the subscribing banks were enabled 
to sell London exchange which the Bank of England caused to 
be honored by banks in London. Now everything is changed. 
We are selling food, arms, and clothing to the people of the 
fighting nations. Our goods are piled up in warehouses at the 
seaports waiting for ships to carry them to Europe. Ocean 
freight rates on wheat and other important products are four 
or five times as high as a year ago. Hence President Wilson's 
unsuccessful attempt to secure the passage by Congress of a 
government ship purchase bill as an emergency measure. 

In August, the first month of the war, our imports were 
$19,400,000 greater than our exports. But this condition was 
soon reversed. In September we exported $16,300,000 more 
than we imported. Since then, our monthly exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports by the following amounts : October, $56,- 
600,000; November, $79,400,000; December, $131,900,000; 
January, $145,500,000, and the volume of exports is still swell- 
ing. Press reports state that on Wednesday, March 10, the 
exports from the port of New York exceeded $10,000,000, 
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the largest sum ever recorded in a single day in the history of 
the customs house. 

Normally Europe would have to ship large quantities of 
gold to the United States to make payment for the rapidly 
accumulating excess of our exports. Sterling exchange has 
been recently selling in New York at prices lower than ever 
before. These prices would make gold imports very certain 
and profitable under ordinary circumstances. But at present 
the warring nations are dinging to their gold reserves desper- 
ately, and the risks of shipping the metal are great. How is 
Europe then to pay the ever increasing debt for American 
goods? Certainly not by sending us manufactures and other 
products in increased quantities ; that is impossible under pres- 
ent circumstances. Temporarily European nations are finan- 
cing their purchases in the United States by arranging short 
time loans and credits with New York bankers. In this way 
payment is being made for part of the goods taken for export. 
Both warring and neutral nations are borrowing in New York. 
Important loans arranged in recent months include $25,000,000 
to Russia, $10,000,000 to France, $5,000,000 to Sweden, $15,- 
000,000 to the Argentine Republic, $3,000,000 to Norway, $15,- 
000,000 to Switzerland, and there are rumors of large loans or 
extensions of credit to England and Italy. In addition to the 
above, the placing in New York of more than $50,000,000 in 
Canadian provincial and municipal loans is evidence of that 
city f s increased importance as an international monetary cen- 
ter. Issues of Canadian traction and industrial bonds have 
also been sold in New York. In meeting these financial re- 
quirements of our northern neighbors we are taking the place 
of London; 

Doubtless these temporary loans and credits given by Am- 
erican bankers to foreign countries will later be settled by the 
transfer of securities in one form or another. A portion of 
foreign indebtedness to the United States may be offset by the 
sending to this country for sale of American bonds and stocks 
now held by European investors. English holders of South 
American and Canadian securities may sell them in this coun- 
try. If the war ends or if our neutrality does not prove to be 
an insuperable obstacle, European nations will possibly offer to 
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American creditors long term bonds in settlement of the tempo- 
rary obligations at present outstanding. If our investors be- 
come the owners of such foreign securities, the interest due 
upon them will become a future item to our credit in comput- 
ing the international trade balance. Experts believe that for 
the calendar year 1915 there will be a balance in our favor of 
at least $600,000,000 — and probably very much more. This 
estimate takes into consideration both the visible and the in- 
visible factors that affect the balance. Foreign countries must 
find a way of satisfying our claim to this large amount. 

The war has had, and will have, other far-reaching effects 
upon the economic life of the United States. The closing of 
the stock exchanges, the decline in the value of standard se- 
curities, the probable effect upon the interest rate and its conse- 
quences, the derangement of our federal system of taxation, 
the new openings made for American trade in South America 
and elsewhere — all these suggest matter for study closely re- 
lated to the foregoing discussion. So wide a field provides 
abundant material for other occasions and is beyond the com- 
pass of a single essay. Enough has doubtless been said to show 
how greatly our welfare is involved in that of the other 
civilized peoples of the world and how profoundly the people 
of the United States are affected by any violent rupture of the 
fabric of international economic and social relations.* 



* The foregoing article was completed about March 10, 1915, and the statistics 
of crops, exports, and commodity prices are those that were then available. 
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Armageddon and the Peace Advocate 

ROLAKD HUGINS 
Instructor in Economic* in Cornell University 

The effect of the European conflict on the Peace movement 
in the United States has been paradoxical. On the one hand 
the cause of true pacifism has been enormously strengthened. 
On the other hand the professional Peace advocate has been 
discredited. 

The historical event itself has brought about this result 
As neutrals and spectators Americans can see the full horror 
of warfare, and to some degree its futility. It is fair to say 
that the mental reaction of the vast majority of thoughtful 
men and women in this country to the European conflagration 
has been a revulsion against the doctrines and practices of 
militarism. Although we are a bit puzzled concerning the 
causes which brought the war to pass, we are agreed in de- 
nouncing it as a calamity to the world. We are appalled by 
the suffering, the heartbreak, the gigantic waste, — by the sight 
of ten million men trampling everything precious in their civ- 
ilization under foot in the frantic effort to slaughter one an- 
other. And we can see, as only neutrals in spirit can, the sad 
humor of several great nations engaged in deadly combat, each 
sacrificing itself in the name of civilization or culture, each 
invoking the aid of God and humanity to its righteous cause. 

Such a flow of pacifist sentiment ought, it would seen, to^ 
strengthen the Peace movement in the United States. But 
the Peace movement suffers a handicap in its leadership. Its 
spokesmen have been, and to some extent still are, men and 
women who exhibit a surplus of good intentions and a de- 
ficiency of practical sense. These enthusiastic advocates have 
earned for themselves the name of fanatics because they have 
proved themselves incapable of looking the facts of the inter- 
national situation in the face. Up to the first of last July they 
went about assuring whoever would listen that a great Euro- 
pean war was "impossible." In the April issue of the Unpop- 
ular Review," for example, one of the most prominent of the 
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pacifists in the United States declared, in speaking of the 
armies of the Old World, "The watchdogs bark, but the battle 
will never begin." Not only did these pacifists confidently 
foretell the reign of Peace, but they drew the immediate cor- 
ollary that we should cease to arm against a foe who would 
never appear, and stop all preparation for a struggle which 
international finance and good-feeling had rendered chimerical. 
We were living, they said, in a New Age. Armaments were 
an anachronism. 

These pacifists were, it is needless to remark, gazing into a 
mirage. They had missed the essential truth that the world of 
today is a militaristic world. Their error was precisely on a 
par intellectually with the error of the War advocates, who 
tell us that strife between nations is part of the order of the 
universe, and is rooted in some irremediable pugnacity or 
fighting instinct of human nature. But were the spirits of the 
pacifists dashed when they found their pleasant prophecies 
falsified, and the continent of Europe devastated by the great- 
est conflict in its history? Not in the least. Pacifists of this 
fanatical stripe are among the most optimistic of creatures. 
They still repeat their promises of an impending millennium in 
international affairs, and still talk of disarmament as the door 
to the better time. It is just this incapacity to learn a patent 
lesson from contemporary history that makes the future of the 
Peace movement, in this country at least, a matter of doubtful 
issue. 

Already, since the war started, this inability to envisage 
things as they are has led the Peace jingoes into one of two 
errors of tactics. Many of them have given up all pretense of 
neutrality and taken a position of violent partisanship for the 
Allies. Dr. Eliot of Harvard for instance sees the guilt of 
militarism as personal, resting on the Kaiser and the military 
caste of Prussia, or at best as national, resting on the whole 
German people. Such pacifists as Dr. Eliot talk about this 
being a war against war, — which is merely a generalized phrase 
for the assertion that it is a war on Prussian militarism. Of 
course it is nothing of the sort. If it is anything beyond a war 
of mutual fears it is a crash between rival imperialisms. Who- 
ever wins militarism gains. If Germany and her supporters 
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win, the "blood and iron" doctrines of her military caste will 
have received a spectacular and terrible vindication. If the 
Allies ate able to beat Germany to her knees, Europe and in- 
deed the world will be overshadowed by the autocratic militar- 
ism of Russia and the unchallengeable navyism of England 
In the event of Germany's defeat, furthermore, the military 
position of Japan in the Pacific will be strengthened. And 
what will be the result if a deadlock is reached and the oppo- 
nents fight to a standstill of mutual exhaustat ion ? Nothing 
will have been settled, the old jealousies will be supplemented 
by new hatreds, and the rivals will arm themselves afresh. Of 
course all historical prediction is hazardous. But it is fatuous 
for the pacifists to trust in the logic of events, as some of them 
are doing. So far as we can see it is useless to expect that 
when terms of peace are signed in London or Berlin, Europe 
will cease to be an armed camp, or that the nations will no 
longer anticipate and prepare for future wars. 

This same blind optimism has within a month or two led the 
Peace jingoes into an agitation against a policy of preparedness 
on the part of the United States. They have scented, they 
declare, a plot among the militarists to rush America into the 
race for predominant armaments ; — and to these pacifists arm- 
aments mean the same thing as militarism. Consequently they 
are fighting any increase in our army or our navy. Now there 
are two separate questions in this problem of armaments. 
First, are we prepared for a war with any first class military 
power. Second, have we any need or desire to be prepared? 
The first question is not worth arguing. Every impartial and 
intelligent man in the United States agrees that the country, 
with its inadequate navy and its negligible army, is in no con- 
dition to fight a big war. Imagine that we keep our defenses 
in the same state as at present for the next five or ten years 
and that at the end of that time we engage a great military 
power, say England, Germany or Japan. We would win — 
possibly — but only through good luck, or because after great 
preliminary sacrifices in life and materials we wore down our 
> opponent by the weight of our resources. The answer to the 
first question is, No. 

Only the pacifists are presumptuous enough to give a dog- 
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matic answer of any kind to the second question. Who shaH 
foretell what international complications shall arise within the 
next decade? At present, it is true, we are unthreatened, and 
at peace with a strife-torn world We are free from ag- 
gressive designs ourselves and we have no direct evidence that 
any power contemplates an attack on us. But is it safe to 
argue that because no cloud can be seen on the horizon there 
will never be another storm? When that little cloud appeared 
last July on the Austro-Servian frontier it did not at first 
awaken much alarm. It looked indeed less threatening than 
the Morocco cloud of 1905, or the Bosnia cloud of 1906, or the 
Agadir cloud of 1911, all of which were safely weathered. But 
the Servian cloud proved to be Armageddon. It may be that 
the little clouds on our own diplomatic horizon will never blow 
into a tempest; but on the other hand a cyclone may break 
sooner than we expect If we seek to generalize from the re- 
cent history of the world we can arrive at only one conclusion : 
in the life of every nation wars occur frequently and arise sud- 
denly, and no nation can hope to avoid all possibility of war 
unless it definitely commits itself to a policy of non-resistance. 

Surely the people of the United States are not ready for a 
policy of non-resistance. Even the Peace jingoes realize that. 
So they attempt to accomplish their object — which for the ex- 
treme wing is peace at any price — by indirection. They would 
keep us out of wars by making us impotent. They believe that 
the possession of armaments breeds the desire to use them, 
and that to prepare for war is to bring a war on. Says Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, "The European nations that had on 
so elaborate a scale prepared for war have gotten exactly what 
they prepared for." Such pacifists regard a big navy or army 
in the hands of a nation like a sharp knife in the hands of a 
mischievous child : both the nation and the child will have an 
itch to put the instrument to the test. They have apparently a 
profound distrust of the temper of the people, and an even 
profounder suspicion of the wisdom of cabinets and diplomats. 

It may be that the pacifists are partially right in this uneasi- 
ness. Possibly there is weight to the contention that if the 
United States had had last August a standing army of one or 
two million men she would by this time have been drawn into 
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the war on one pretense or another by the Anglo-maniacs. 
And possibly there is truth in the general statement that so 
long as diplomacy is secret and wars are made or avoided by 
a handful of men in cabinets and Foreign Offices whose dis- 
cussions and actions are screened from the gaze of the rest of 
the people, just so long will armaments be liable to reckless 
use. But how does all this apply to the military situation in 
the United States? Has anyone demanded that we institute 
conscription or that we create a standing army of a million 
men ? The most that is asked for from any responsible quarter 
is an army of a few hundred thousand and a navy second but 
not so absurdly disproportionate to the navy of Great Britain. 
Nevertheless the pacifists of the extreme school grow very 
excited about these modest proposals. They are setting out the 
danger signals against "militarism." 

Now this, as I said, is an error in tactics. The American 
people are at present in no danger of becoming Chauvinistic. 
Militarism is a state of mind not a number of guns. The great 
majority of intelligent American are unexcited about the issue 
of militarism. They are unimpressed by the bogies of the 
alarmists. Will they be impressed by the soothing assurances 
of the Peace jingoes? The latter would persuade us that the 
country, inert and unarmed, is secure from any trial of 
strength; — and in this they are playing with fire. Should 
their tranquilizing views prevail and then their pleasant proph- 
ecies be falsified in the case of the United States as in the case 
of Europe, the responsibility of allowing the Republic to enter 
a war unprepared would rest on their shoulders. The voice 
of the peace advocate could not be safely raised in the United 
States for a century thereafter. 

The real trouble with the Peace advocates is this : like all re- 
formers convinced of the righteousness of their cause they seek 
to reach their goal in a hurry. Their hope is so strong that 
they constantly underestimate the difficulty and length of the 
campaign before them. They hate and detest war; they see 
the full criminality of allowing a handful of men in Foreign 
Offices to throw millions of peace-preferring workers — artis- 
ans, factory employees, farmers, — into a welter of blood-lust 
and carnage. A little increase in humanitarian sentiment, they 
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think, a little push towards international goodwill, would carry 
us over the line and make repetition of these great catastrophes 
impossible. But they forget that the Foreign Offices are 
manned by, or at least have advice from, the ablest men in 
Europe, and that furthermore when the Foreign Offices act, 
even though it be an act of war, they are backed and sustained 
by the huge majority of the men and women in their respective 
countries. A little preaching, the pacifists believe, will cure 
mankind of this folly. Yet how many times before in the 
course of history has mankind heard this teaching, and turned 
to march behind the war-lords ! 

Let me say parenthetically that I do the American Peace 
advocates an injustice in lumping them all in one group. 
Many of the men interested and active in pacifism — such as, let 
us say, Elihu Root — understand the colossal size of the task 
before humanity and are not for a moment deluded about the 
true nature of the international structure. Nor, indeed, do 
the members of the extreme wing always talk in the optimistic, 
sentimental strain. Our Butlers, Camegies, Meads and Jor- 
dans are men of large capacity ; they too are helping to shape 
and guide the rationalistic attack on the war system. The 
one criticism than can be made of them is their apparent failure 
to see that the rationalistic attack alone has promise of success, 
whereas the sentimental attack invites defeat and reaction. 

If we are to fight the war system rationally we must first 
chart our enemies' position and strength. Certain aspects of 
modern militarism have been thrown into sharp relief by the 
present conflict. The first outstanding fact is this: that in 
nearly every great nation in the world there exists a powerful 
military caste, closely allied with governmental and capitalistic 
interests, and thoroughly impregnated with imperialistic ideals. 
This caste is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that national wel- 
fare, both in a political and in an industrial sense, is linked 
with military and naval power, and that the final factor in a 
people's prosperity is armed force. We are not here dealing 
with Machiavellian conspirators, but with soldiers, statesmen, 
diplomats and publicists who believe themselves moved by the 
highest considerations of patriotism and national weal. And 
this imperialist class has the same existence and vitality, 
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though various degrees of conspicuousness, in Germany, Rus- 
sia, England, France and Japan. 

The second outstanding fact is the ability which these im- 
perialistic classes hold, in time of crisis, of imposing their 
opinion and their will on the entire public of their respective 
countries. Their power comes partly from the fact that foreign 
relations are handled and alliances negotiated in secret, and 
partly from the fact that the general public shares in greater or 
less degree the ideals, the fears, and the illusions of the mili- 
tarists. Nevertheless the public is, in most modern countries, 
powerless to control the issues of war and peace, once a crisis 
arises. 

The process by which the imperialists gain the upper hand 
the moment the Foreign Offices begin to quarrel was illumi- 
iiatingly shown in England last summer. I was in London at 
the time and saw in a brief period three distinct shifts of 
opinion on the part of the British public. During the latter 
days of July there was a feeling of astonishment and stupe- 
faction at the gravity and suddenness of the rupture on the 
continent. All the newspapers viewed a general European 
war with abhorrence. The whole nation prayed that the con- 
flict might be localized to Austria and Servia. Then, as the 
rift widened, and a war between Germany and Russia seemed 
inevitable, attention switched at once to the (then) problemat- 
ical attitude of Great Britain. 

In the first four days of August there was a sharp clash of 
opinion. The imperialistic party, powerful in the government 
and capitalistically in control, was patently seeking to rush the 
nation into the fray. Against them were arrayed the more 
inarticulate forces for conciliation. A great labor demonstra- 
tion, which I attended, was held in Trafalagar Square on the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 1, when the orators who argued 
against England's possible participation were loudly cheered. 
Strong protests appeared in the press, condemning Sir Ed- 
ward Grey's policy, which (the protesters maintained) was 
one of baiting Germany on. A Neutrality League, headed by 
prominent writers and politicians, was hastily organized, and 
distributed thousands of circulars and pamphlets, demanding 
that Britain stand clear and giving reasons why it was foolish 
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to sacrifice England's sons "to aid Russia in a war of aggres- 
sion." Various women's organizations held meetings urging 
a position of strict neutrality. 

Now these efforts to keep Britain out of Armageddon may 
seem to many persons to have been ill-advised. But the essen- 
tial point is that they failed, absolutely and pitifully, to turn 
the course of events by a hair's breadth. The arguments of 
the Neutrality League were never answered, but the League 
itself died an ignominious death, after the declaration of war, 
amid showers of abuse. Labor was swung into line by appeals 
to patriotism. And the women were ignored. 

Both the psychology of the crowd and the shortness of time 
played against the pacifist elements in England. It is an ab- 
surd overstatement of the facts to say that the huge arma- 
ments of modern times force nations into war by their own 
weight; but it is incontestable that armaments quicken the 
descent into hostilities once the brakes of international good- 
will begin to slip. Simultaneous mobilization is now a matter 
of military necessity. If Russia starts to call out its reserves 
and muster its horses, Germany feds that it must follow 
suit within a week. If Germany orders mobilization France 
does not dare withhold its retaliatory order a single day. And 
diplomatic negotiations become perfunctory after mutual mob- 
ilization has commenced. 

The third and final stage of public opinion was, of course, 
the "united f ront against the enemy." When war was declared 
against Germany there was no irrepressible enthusiasm, no 
burning passion, manifest in England. I was told that feeling 
ran much higher at the beginning of the Boer war. The Brit- 
ish public acquiesced in the war ; they did not demand it. But 
within a few weeks all that was changed. The country lashed 
itself into a fury. The cultivated classes devoted themselves 
to writing poems and letters breathing defiance to the foe and 
expanding on his viciousness, while the man in the street, fed 
daily on newspaper reports of the enemy's atrocities and per- 
fidies, talked with scorn and hate of "those bloody Germans." 
There was an identical development of feeling in Germany and 
in France. The military castes had won "the day." The war 
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raged between great populations each firmly consolidated into 
a fighting whole by the hot cement of enmity and dread. 

If the present war has made the Peace propaganda of 
recent years appear futile and in part foolish, it is simply be- 
cause its sponsors have been hugging delusions. The world 
conflict presents them the opportunity to revise their program 
and slough off their sentimentalities. It is no part of the paci- 
fist's business to fix the "blame" on this nation or on that. He is 
at grapples with a system, — the war system, which should com- 
mand his respect if only for its power. He might well give up 
wasting time and energy in formulating paper schemes of 
world federation, and in seeking to tie the hands of Mars with 
parchment treaties and arbitration agreements. These schemes 
can never succeed until they are the expression and the out- 
growth of an inner spirit. The cabinets of Europe cannot be 
tricked into signing away their right to make war until they 
are ready. 

War, it has been said, is the failure of human reason. But 
the truth is that human reason has never been much exercised 
on the problems of international harmony. Alliances to secure 
"a balance of power" are selfish devices to strengthen national 
advantages. Arbitration dodges the issue. It erects the status 
quo into the arbiter of all disputes, and gives no opportunity 
for either the correction of past injustices, or the flexible ad- 
justment of future disputes over territory, population and 
economic rights. Arbitration puts the scales of international 
justice in the dead hand of the past. 

The rationalistic attack on the war system will involve more 
hard thinking than the professional pacifists have yet brought 
to the task. Most of the problems to be solved have been 
touched only at the edges. In the economic world we do not 
yet know at what points the interests of separate nations con- 
verge and at what points they conflict, and certainly we have 
no machinery to settle by peaceful means the differences at 
issue any more than we have a machinery to change national 
boundaries without war. Questions of emigration, of expan- 
sion of population, treatment of backward peoples, the regula- 
tion of revolutionary disorder in countries like Mexico, the 
apportionment of capital concessions and spheres of influence, 
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— in these matters we have no international rules, no interna- 
tional technique. But if we are to avoid future wars we must 
rub smooth these great areas of friction with the oil of reason. 
It will be no light task. 

The sentimental pacifist is one who, in his heart, hopes and 
dreams of a world in which men shun the great scourge of war 
at any cost, — will not fight because there is nothing thought to 
be worth fighting for. The rationalistic pacifist would leave 
the race all of its old virility and ambition, and all the virtues 
of its aggressiveness. He would make militarism unnecessary, 
not merely odious. He can expect no swift or easy victory. 
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The Poetry of Alfred Noyes 

John Owbn Bbaty 

It is exceedingly difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
works of any contemporary writer. This should prove espec- 
ially true in the case of Mr. Alfred Noyes who is not yet thirty- 
five years old. On the other hand a consideration of the 
amount of poetry by this young author, and of the fact that his 
Collected Poems have gone through several reprints both in 
England and America, gives a feeling from the first that we 
are dealing with no ordinary writer of verse— -one who is at 
least remarkable for productivity. Mr. Noyes, however, 
has had the good fortune to combine high quality with con- 
siderable quantity. He challenges the attention of all who are 
interested in the best of present-day poetry, and is bidding for 
an elevated rank in English literature. 

Like so many of England's illustrious men of letters, Mr. 
Noyes began his literary career while still a student at Oxford, 
his first contribution being made to the weekly edition of the 
London Times. Leaving the university, he devoted himself 
wholly to poetry and in 1902 issued a volume of short poems 
entitled The Loom of Years. Poems followed in 1904. 

These volumes can in no sense be considered epoch-making, 
but they indicated the appearance of a young poet with a sure 
sense of form and a healthy and widely interested mind — a 
singer alive to the best of the Victorian tradition, but entirely 
adjusted to the science-wrought marvels of the nineteenth 
century. "Art," "A Triple Ballad of Old Japan," "Necrom- 
ancy," and "Butterflies" are examples of a broad structural 
variety. "The Old Sceptic" who, "weary of disbelieving," 
resolves to go back to "the God above fact and date," points to 
future lyrics of unperturbed faith in the Supreme Being. "A 
Song of Sherwood" suggests the later drama Sherwood, but 
affords no idea of the inspiration afterwards found in the 
larger theme. With its glorification of England, "The World's 
May-Queen" is a forerunner of Drake. In these early lyric 
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and this is more noticeable in those since canceled — one can 
easily see the influence of Swinburne and Tennyson and, to a 
lesser degree, of several other poets. "Dream Voices" is 
obviously a copy of Poe's "The Bells." These volumes look 
before and after : before to an uncommonly wide acquaintance 
with the best English poetry of nearly every period, particu- 
larly of the nineteenth century, and after to a more masterly 
touch and a more individual note, the latter even yet not fully 
developed. 

Although The Flower of Old Japan (1903) brought its au- 
thor an invitation to attend the meetings of the Japan Society 
in London, he avows in the preface of a later edition that the 
Japan of his knowledge is only such as "an imaginative child 
might construct out of the oddities of a willow-pattern plate." 
This "tale in verse" had best be considered in connection with 
The Forest of IVild Thyme (1905) which in its first edition 
was characterized in a sub-title as a "fable for children under 
ninety." "The two poems," says Mr. Noyes, "are not to be 
taken merely as fairy-tales, but as an attempt to follow the 
careless and happy feet of childhood back into the kingdom of 
those dreams which . . . are the sole reality worth living 
and dying for." Of the two, The Forest of Wild Thyme is to 
my mind much the superior. In it Mr. Noyes has set the feet 
of childhood dancing in a wonderland fable of charming origi- 
nality and great poetic beauty, a fable, however, with "a certain 
seriousness behind its fancy." It is the story of a doubting 
father brought back to faith by the dream of his children as 
they lay asleep on the grave of their dead brother. Into this 
pretty story Mr. Noyes weaves some of his finest early songs. 
He includes in The Magic Casement, a fairy anthology which 
I shall refer to in a subsequent paragraph, the song which 
tells why "fairies suffered pain." I quote two stanzas from 
the "Little Boy Blue" song, one of the poem's admirable 
variants on Mother Goose themes : 

"Little Boy Blue, you are gallant and brave, 

There was never a doubt in those clear bright eyes. 
Come, challenge the grim dark Gates of the Grave 

As the skylark sings to those infinite skies! 
The world is a dream, say the old and the wise, 
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And its rainbows arise o'er the false and the true ; 
But the mists of the morning are made of our sighs, — 
Ah, shatter them, scatter them, Little Boy Bluel 

•tittle Boy Blue, if the child-heart knows, 

Sound but a note as a little one may; 
And the thorns of the desert shall bloom with the rose, 

And the healer shall wipe all tears away; 
Little Boy Blue, we are all astray, 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn, 
Ah, set the world right, as a little one may; 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn !" 

Work of this kind requires a particular type of genius of the 
highest order. This song suggests that other "Little Boy 
Blue," by Eugene Field, which is one of the treasures of 
American literature. 

Forty Singing Seamen, a collection of short poems, ap- 
peared in 1907, and The Enchanted Island and Other Poems in 
1909. The merit of these volumes assured the author a posi- 
tion at the head of the newer poets in England, and in tech- 
nique showed him to be possibly the closest rival of Swin- 
burne. In these poems Mr. Noyes continues in his earlier 
paths, but his range of subject-matter is increasingly wide. He 
is "as keenly aware of the sidewalk as of the stars," but none 
the less truly aware of the stars, as a glance at the tables of 
contents will prove "The Venus of Milo," "Niobe," and 
"Orpheus and Eurydice" revive for the twentieth century 
world the beauty and grief and romance of a great dead age, 
and establish their author as one of the finest modern inter- 
preters of classical mythology. Here also Mr. Noyes does his 
best work in the "pure praise" of other poets, honoring in this 
way Francis Thompson, Meredith, and Swinburne. The two 
pieces on the latter— -a birthday ode and a memorial poem — 
are especially fine, and are free from the panegyrical exagger- 
ation which mars some of Swinburne's own poems of praise. 
The title poem, "Forty Singing Seamen," exemplifies a charac- 
teristically wholesome and vigorous humor. We also find Mr. 
Noyes becoming more serious and thought-provoking, especi- 
ally in the 1909 volume. "In a Railway Carriage" confronts 
the "masters of men" with their victim, a "pitiful, loathsome" 
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old woman with "moist inhuman eyes/ 9 "The Newspaper 
Boy," "herald of tragedy, comedy, crime and despair," is the 
subject of a brilliant and unusual poem. "Red of the Dawn" is 
a pathetic story of a girl who chose death. The widely appeal- 
ing subject-matter and the superb verse of these poems have 
set the pace for the English lyric poets of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a pace which Mr. Noyes himself has surely not surpassed 
and probably not quite maintained. 

The first three books of Drake were published in 1906 and 
the remaining nine two years later. The subject of this epic 
is the life-story of Sir Francis Drake in its connection with 
England's glory-crowned acquisition of the dominion of the 
seas. The poem has many merits: flawless blank verse, fine 
descriptive passages, beautiful incidental lyrics, and high senti- 
ment ; yet as a whole it is not a significant epic A poem on 
this subject must necessarily lack action and compelling unity, 
and Mr. Noyes was doubtless hampered by his faithful ad- 
herence to the facts of history. The execution of the traitor 
and the reference to far-off Devon Bess are human-interest 
touches, but the circumnavigation of the globe, which occupies 
six books, distinctly drags toward its close. Kipling referred 
to Drake as a "tale." Swinburne called it a "noble and patri- 
otic and historic poem." It is all of these, if you like, but not 
a great national epic. 

Mr. Noyes's interest in England's past gave rise also to 
Sherwood (1911) and Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (1912) 
which, while probably less ambitious than Drake, are far more 
pleasing. 

Sherwood, a drama in blank verse, is the traditional story 
of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and the rest, but Mr. Noyes has 
adorned his play with a new character, the pathetic lovable 
fairy, Shadow-of-a-Leaf, whose self-sacrifice bars to him the 
gates of heaven. The almost perfect blank verse is so admirably 
adapted to the subject-matter that the whole poem is alive with 
the romantic glamor of the spring-time of the modern world. 
A very high lyric note is struck in the song of Blondel. Be- 
cause of frequent scene-changing and the lack of stage tech- 
nique, this play is not adapted to the requirements of the mod- 
ern theater. Yet it is very dramatic; it seizes our interest 
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from the start and carries it on increasingly to the end. This 
"closet" drama ranks at the top of Greenwood literature and 
it is not unlikely that future generations will learn of Robin 
Hood from the first play of Alfred Noyes. 

The Tales of the Mermaid Tavern naturally suggests Long- 
fellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn as well as similarly grouped 
stories from Boccaccio and Chaucer on the one hand to James 
Hogg and William Morris on the other. Mr. Noyes imagines 
himself to be the "leather- jerkined pot-boy" to the immortals 
who were wont to frequent the renowned old hostelry presided 
over by Dame Dimpling. The way is thus open for imagina- 
tive description, and for the songs and stories told by the giants 
of the time. The limits of this paper will admit of no dis- 
cussion of the individual tales, excellent as they are, but the 
songs again are noteworthy. It is rare to find a more lilting 
movement than in this specimen stanza from a lyric in "The 
Companion of a Mile" : 

"'You lout ' she laughed, '111 leave my pail, and dance with htm for 

cakes and ale 
111 dance a mile for love/ she laughed, 'and win my wager, too. 
Your feet are shod and mine are bare, but when could leather dance 

on air? 
A milkmaid's feet can fall as fair and light as falling dew.' " 

Truly alive with the wonder and romance of Elizabeth's Eng- 
land, these tales should prove vastly and lastingly popular, 
especially to younger readers. 

Mr. Noyes's more recent short poems continue the tra- 
dition set by Forty Singing Seamen and The Enchanted Island. 
"To a Pessimist" shows how much beauty and power he can 
condense into eight lines. "The Peacemaker" laments the 
death of Edward VII, "the people's king." "Mount Ida" gives 
a pleasing variant on the famous and ever-popular contest for 
the golden apple which is the basis of George Peek's play, 
The Arraignment of Paris, and of Tennyson's "Oenone." 
"The Carol of the Fir-Tree" has been handsomely printed in 
pamphlet form in both England and America, in this country 
with another Christmas poem, "The Three Ships," in an edi- 
tion for private circulation only. 
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In addition to many poems in magazines, Mr. Noyes has 
published, since the appearance of his Collected Poems (Amer- 
ican Edition), two small volumes each containing a war poem 
of much merit and more significance. The Wine-Press: A 
Tale of War (1913) is a vivid picture of a gruesome tragedy 
of the Balkan wars, the story of a Bulgarian wood-cutter who 
failed to understand when the Christian allies turned upon 
one another. The civilized world would not tolerate war, says 
the author, were it not for the fact that 

"The blood of peasants is not red 
A hundred miles away." 

The poem ends with an eloquent epilogue entitled "The Dawn 
of Peace." Rada (1914), a one-act play, presents the ruin of 
another Balkan home. It is "A Christmas tragedy of the 
Balkans, being a plea for 'Peace on Earth, good will toward 
men/' and was first presented at the Christmas (1913) festival 
of the MacDowell Club of New York City. Rada is dramatic 
and actable, but in literary merit is rather inferior to The 
Wine-Press. 

It may be well to conclude this summary with a word about 
the non-poetical works and activities that have claimed the at- 
tention of Mr. Noyes. The Magic Casement (1908) is a 
happily chosen anthology of fairy poetry, a field which is di- 
vided into fanciful divisions with such chapter-titles as "The 
Fairy Life," "Come Unto These Yellow Sands," and "Flower- 
Fairies." The Temple of Beauty (1911), which appeared in 
America the same year as A Poet's Anthology of Poems, is a 
rather unsatisfactory anthology chosen from the whole field of 
English and American poetry. 

Besides some critical essays published in various magazines, 
Mr. Noyes has written introductions to the anthologies just 
mentioned and to the American (1907) edition of The Floxver 
of Old Japan. These introductions throw some light on his 
poetic creed which has in it nothing noteworthily new. Mr. 
Noyes is an admirer of William Morris and has written the 
English Men of Letters series biography (1908) of that poet. 
Of late years he has been in demand as a lecturer and has given 
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many readings from his poems. He delivered the Lowell 
lectures on The Sea in English Poetry, and is now Visiting 
Professor of English Literature in Princeton University where 
he has duties in the spring semester only. 

After this brief review, as nearly chronological as possible, 
of Mr. Noyes's work as a man of letters, it remains for me to 
discuss certain phases of his poetry which are of especial 
interest and certain fields in which he has made, or shows 
promise of, notable achievement. 

As I indicated above, Mr. Noyes has drawn widely in sub- 
ject and spirit from England's rich literary past. If he can be 
said to have any particular literary ancestors, they are Swin- 
burne and Tennyson, and these great Victorians affected him 
quite differently. The influence of Tennyson is in the main a 
general one and of spirit only, while certain of the poems are 
stamped with the very image and superscription of Swin- 
burne. Such expressions as "bare bright breasts," "free of the 
deep as their wings are free," and "swift as the Spring where 
the South has brightened" would not have been written before 
the publication of the storm-provoking Poems and Ballads in 
1866. These lines from "Strangers" (now canceled) show an 
interesting Swinburne-Tennyson medley : 

"We love, or dream that we love, 

A love in love with a dream, 
The San Graal brightens above, 
We rise and follow the gleam." 

I realize that similarities can exist without indebtedness, but 
I think that imitation is pardonable in a young writer until 
he really finds himself. Keats began in this way. Mr. Noyes, 
moreover, has canceled those poems in which his style-copying 
was most evident, and his later poems are more and more 
individual. He is now striking his own note and the world is 
waiting for the songs he will sing. 

Mr. Noyes has always used repetition freely and in the 
main to good effect. In "Apes and Ivory," "A Song of Eng- 
land," "On the Death of Francis Thompson," and many can- 
celed poems the first and last stanzas are identical. Often two 
or more stanzas are nearly alike. If every poem must rise in 
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power from beginning to end this device is faulty. On the 
other hand it has certain merits. The first stanza presents a 
thought or a picture and when we read it again in the white 
light of what has gone before, its significance comes home to 
us with a fuller meaning. The wonderful poem, "The High- 
wayman," owes much of its charm to a progressive repetition 
in the same stana. I quote: 

"Tlot-tlot in the frosty silence Tlot-tlot in the echoing night ! 
Nearer he came and nearer ! Her face was like a light ! 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him-— with her 
death." ' 

The possibilities of a chorus changing in intensity from stanza 
to stanza are readily conceivable to those familiar with the 
increasing terror of the "Nevermore" refrain of "The Raven." 
This species of refrain was, I believe, introduced by Poe, and 
has since been used effectively by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
in "The Old Man and Jim." I mention two instances in the 
poetry of Mr. Noyes — the song in Book I of Drake, and the 
rollicking final song in "A Coiner of Angels" (Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern). 

Since many of the earlier editions of Mr. Noyes's poems 
can be obtained only with difficulty, a word in general about 
the canceled poems will not be amiss. As the poet of love and 
faith and everlasting optimism, it is not surprising that the 
author has suppressed lyrics of trivial love such as "The Lord- 
ing's Daughter," and gloomy and despairing pieces like "Pas- 
tiche" and "Sea Foam." Another type of canceled poems is 
represented by such titles as "Venus Disrobing for the Bath." 
To those allowing even the slightest latitude in works of art, 
these poems could give no offense, and Mr. Noyes has re- 
moved much of great beauty ; but on the whole his withdrawals 
have doubtless been not unwise. Of course the only defect of 
many of the canceled pieces is their relative inferiority. Again 
Mr. Noyes has occasionally changed the name of a poem, in 
some cases with a revision. Examples are "Sherwood," "The 
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Universalist," "The Answer," which are now known respect- 
ively as "A Song of Sherwood," "A Post-Impression," and 
"Vicisti, Galiliae." 

In one of his prefaces Mr. Noyes defends Swinburne 
against the often proffered charge of atheism, claiming that 
Swinburne's devotion to pagan mythology was but a poetic 
rite. However this may be, Mr. Noyes himself feels the need 
of no such rite. He takes justifiable pride in his healthy re- 
ligious views, and has lectured on "Poetry and Faith." Free 
from the doubt which marred the genius of Arnold, he flaunts 
many powerful lyrics in the face of the so-called atheists. 
"The Origin of Life" was written as an answer to an "enorm- 
ously great" scientist who stated that life was merely the "for- 
tuitous concourse of chemical elements." As one of his strong- 
est and best religious poems, I quote the last two stanzas : 

"When you have seen those vacant primal skies 

Beyond the centuries, 
Watched the pale mists across their darkness flow, 

As in a lantern-show, 
Weaving, by merest "chance," out of thin air, 

Pageants of praise and prayer ; 
Watched the great hills like clouds arise and set, 

And one — named Olivet; 
When you have seen, as a shadow passing away, 

One child clasp hands and pray; 
When you have seen emerge from that dark mire 

One martyr, ringed with fire; 
Or, from that nothingness, by special grace, 

One woman's love-lit face, .... 

"Will you have courage, then, to front that law 

(From which your sophists draw 
Their only right to flout one human creed) 

That nothing can proceed — 
Not even thought, not even love — from less 

Than its own nothingness? 
The law is yours! But dare you waive your pride. 

And kneel where you denied? 
The law is yours! Dare you rekindle, then, 

One faith for faithless man, 
And say you found, on that dark road you trod, 

In the beginning — GOD?' 
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In giving him as wife Miss Garnett Daniels, the daughter 
of an officer of the United States Army, fortune may have been 
preparing Mr. Noyes as the poet of friendship between Eng- 
land and this country. In the centennial year of Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace it may be doubted if this was needed, but aside from 
its necessity it is pleasant to have among us a brilliant English- 
man whose aim is friendship. However, in the cause of uni- 
versal peace, Mr. Noyes has a great field and has done some 
excellent work. Nor is his work that of a mere sentimentalist. 
He knows the horrors of war to the latest details where men 
fight in holes in the ground and are killed by "cold machines" 
without ever seeing their foes. "Lucifer's Feast," first pub- 
lished in The Forum of December, 1909, is a foreshadowing 
of the conflict at present raging in Europe. Two nations, "the 
top and flower of time," the lands of Shakespeare and Bee- 
thoven, are the guests of Lucifer and their attempted justifica- 
tions of war drive the disgusted devil to his home in hell. In 
"The Searchlights" (The Poetry Review, November, 1914.) 
Mr. Noyes attacks the statement of von Bernhardi that "there 
is no power above the state." In an introduction to Oakley 
Williams's translation of The Human-Slaughter House by 
Wilhelm Lamszus, Mr. Noyes says: "From a logical point of 
view a war between civilized peoples is as insane as it is foul 
and evil The pacifists are fighting the noblest battle of the 
present day. They are not going to win without a struggle; 
but they will win. And they will win because they have on 
their side the common good of mankind, common sense, com- 
mon justice, and common truth." The enthusiasm and ability 
of Mr. Noyes should accomplish much in the promotion of 
peace. At any rate, he is a vital figure in a great movement. 
Down from Homer and Beowulf, poets in singing of battles 
have been the most instrumental force in encumbering the 
world with its legacy of militarism. And if militarism is wrong, 
it is but their duty to lend their aid in its downfall. 

Long before the beginning of the present war, Mr. Noyes 
had expressed the desire of becoming a poet of peace, and as 
such had produced some powerful invectives against war. In 
this connection the influence of England's struggle with Ger- 
many will prove of great interest. His intense love of his 
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native land should, however, prove no hindrance to his work 
in behalf of peace, for in the past he has not hesitated to reg- 
ister a protest against the acts of those in authority — as seen 
in "Lucifer's Feast" and The Wine-Press. It often takes a 
crisis to sound the depths of a poet's ability. The spectacle of 
his country torn between Cavalier and Roundhead made the 
poet of Paradise Lost out of the poet of Comus. It may be 
that Mr. Noyes, stirred by the conflict of Teuton against Teu- 
ton, will find himself finally and fully as a great world poet of 
universal peace. 

Since Mr. Noyes is still very young and very much alive 
and doubtless has his greatest work ahead of him, it can be 
well seen that any attempted estimate of his work must be im- 
perfect. Yet whatever his future may be, his achievement is 
already very high. Not only free from the reeking putridity of 
Arthur Symons, but from any taint of vulgarity, his work is 
clean and uplifting. He adds universality to the genius of 
Masefield. He has Browning's optimism without his ob- 
jectionable style. Untroubled by Victorian qualms, he stands 
firm in the faith of the ages. He has caught the spirit of Ten- 
nyson, and has approached nearest to the harmony of Swin- 
burne. Many of the lyrics, The Forest of Wild Thyme, Sher- 
wood and the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern are of indisputably 
permanent value. In fine, Mr. Noyes is the greatest living 
English poet; and his past accomplishment warrants the 
belief that — with sedulous devotion to his art — he may attain 
high rank in that galaxy of genius whose morning star is 
Chaucer and whose newest light is Swinburne. 

Yet I cannot close this paper without sounding a note of 
warning. Since the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, Mr. Noyes's 
poetry has made no advance and, though of a high uniform ex- 
cellence, has scarcely maintained its standard of a few years 
back. While hoping the contrary, I fear that teaching, lecturing, 
and "reading" are winning him away from his earlier inspira- 
tion. Mr. George Edward Woodberry gave up a chair in Co- 
lumbia University to devote himself to literature. William 
Vaughn Moody refused the salary of a full professor for a 
quarter session's work at the University of Chicago, because 
he felt that each day he lectured he was undermining his ability 
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as a poet — a sharp contrast to Mr. Noyes's assumption of pro- 
fessorial duties at Princeton, as free from routine as they may 
be. Mr. Noyes has already a wide and soundly established 
popularity which will not be enhanced by his appearance be- 
fore schools and women's clubs. He is cast in the mold of 
poetic genius of stuff too fine to fritter away his energy — as 
Dickens did — by "readings" to students and admiring ladies, 
however much pleasure or profit there may be in such a pro- 
cedure. The American people are glad to have him in this 
country, yet the close student of his poetry cannot but feel 
that English literature of the future will be richer if he returns 
soon to his home in England and sends his "song oversea 
for us." 

Yet Mr. Noyes may know best. His work in America may 
result in a newer and higher inspiration. If this be true, he 
has in his hands the immediate glory of English poetry. 
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Tricks of Elizabethan Showmen 

T. S Graves 
Assistant Professor of English in Trinity College 

To those of us who have been embarrassed by certain 
questionable devices of modern advertising or who have been 
the victims of theatrical tricksters, it may perhaps afford some 
consolation to know that persona were similarly embarrassed 
in the days of Shakspere. That Elizabethan cony-catchers 
were masters of their art is abundantly proved by the testimony 
of such contemporary writers as Harman, Greene, and Dekker ; 
and that these sharpers sometimes assumed the role of show- 
men and that even the exponents of legitimate Elizabethan 
drama were well advanced in the art of advertising, may be 
seen from the evidence presented briefly in the following pages. 

It is a well-known fact that England during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries was considerably troubled by 
strolling bands of unlicensed showmen, who, if we can trust 
contemporary protests, were frequently plain rogues masquer- 
ading as actors. Perhaps some light is thrown on the methods 
of such persons by the scene in Middleton's Mayor of Queen- 
borough, where the worthy Simon is ingeniously deprived of 
his purse by a member of a strolling company. But according 
to good authority, that of Aminadab, the players were merely 
impostors who "only take the name of country comedians to 
abuse simple people with a printed play or two, which they 
bought at Canterbury for six pence." 

Now it was probably against such characters that the fam- 
ous law against Rogues and Vagabonds was primarily directed 
in 1572. After the passage of such a law the protection of the 
queen or some nobleman was necessary for the safety of 
showmen. Naturally under such circumstances, therefore, 
the more unscrupulous strollers of the period were tempted 
to forge their licenses to act or to steal them outright from 
other companies; and records of both practices are extant. 
In 1591, for example, Norwich was visited by a company pos- 
sessing a "counterfete lycens" stating that they were "the L. 
Shandos Men" ; and in 1622 the Lord Chamberlain in a war- 
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rant to the various officials of England urged them to be on 
their guard against false documents, in that players greatly 
abuse their authority in "lendinge lettinge & sellynge their said 
commissions and lycences." At Leicester in March, 1 584, the 
license of the Earl of Worcester's servants was stolen and 
used by a group of so-called players, while in May, 1624, the 
players "of the ffortune house in London" protested at Nor- 
wich against one \\ illiam Danyell, who had "eniuriously got- 
ten their Letters Patents." 1 

Now when tricksters undertook to tour the country under 
fictitious licenses, it* is entirely natural that th6 more daring 
would be tempted to pass themselves off for the Queen's Ser- 
vants; for by so doing they would have at least a chance to 
receive especial consideration at the hands of unsuspecting 
officials and citizens in the provincial towns. Some idea of this 
provincial respect for the Queen's Servants may perhaps be 
obtained from the entertaining story told by Nash of the 
justice who was exceedingly agitated because the audience 
laughed at the wearer of the royal livery, the great Richard 
Tarleton. After trying in vain to quiet his fellows by means 
of becks and nods, he finally took his staff "and beat them 
round about unmercifully on the bare pates, in that they, being 
but farmers and poor country hinds, would presume to laugh 
at the Queen's men and make no more account of her cloth in 
his presence." 

An equally ludicrous instance of provincial veneration is 
the story in John Taylor's Wit and Mirth of a fellow who in 
"Queen Elizabeth's days" provided himself with a "a brooch 
in his hat, like a tooth drawer, with a Rose and Crowne and 
two letters" and then obtained the Lord Chamberlain's license 
to show a trained ape. On the occasion of his visit to Love 
in Cornwall he failed to secure spectators, but not to be out- 
done he wrote as follows to the Mayor: "These are to will 
and require you, and every of you, with your wives and fam- 
ilies, that upon the sight hereof, you make your perscnall ap- 
pearance before the Queenes Ape, for it is an Ape of ranke and 
quality, who is to be practised throughout her Majesties do- 



* For evidence cited in paragraph tee Murray, English Dramtmtic Companies. 
II, pp. 320 ff. 
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minions, that by his long experience amongst her loving sub- 
jects, hee may bee the better enabled to doe her Majesty ser- 
vice hereafter : and hereof faile you not, as you will answer the 
contrary." 

The letter caused considerable consternation ; and the may- 
or, after being advised by "a grave man of the towne" that the 
showman was really the queen's servant — a fact proved by the 
brooch on his hat,— decided to take no chances of offending 
Elizabeth. Consequently the whole populace visited the per- 
formance, and on his arrival the mayor was politic enough to 
"put off his hat" to the trained animal "because it was the 
Queenes Ape." 

At a time when the title "Her Majesty's Servants" was 
treated with such respect, it is of course impossible to tell 
how often it was used advantageously by unscrupulous show- 
men, but there is evidence to indicate that such was frequently 
done. In September, 1592, for instance, the frequency of the 
practice is implied in the phraseology of the complaint for- 
warded to the Privy Council by the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 
of the houses of Cambridge, wherein it is specified that the 
University has been disturbed by various strolling companies 
"pretendinge them selves to be her Maties Plaiers" ; 2 and that 
even London was sometimes infested by those who affected to 
advantage the title of the Queen's men is proved by an incident 
which took place about November, 1584, when the Corporation 
wrote as follows in reply to the petition of the actors who 
desired to perform in the city: 2 

"It may please you to know that the last yere when such 
toleration was of the Queens players only, all the places of 
playeing were filled with men calling themselues the Queene's 
players." 

Of course most of the malefactors who stole or forged their 
licenses to act did so with the intention of actually giving some 
sort of performance. But there is some reason for believing 
that occasionally such dishonesty was resorted to simply as a 
means of securing the "reward" with which a community op- 
posed to theatricals was accustomed to buy off players who pre- 
sented the proper credentials, allowing them to perform 

*Malone Society, Collections, I, 2, pp. 193, 174. 
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throughout the realm of England. At any rate, we have some 
evidence that sharpers, who really had no show to give, some- 
times imposed upon unsuspecting mayors in this manner. In 
the fifth act of Histriomastix a band of players calling them- 
selves Sir Oliver's men are approached by a town officer who 
desires to pay them not to present their play. They refuse his 
offer ; and the officer remarks : "Sir Oliver's men ? The last 
players took the towns reward like honest men." To which 
assertion the worthy Gulch answers in a manner that surely 
opened the eyes of the officer : "Those were a couple of cony- 
catchers that Cousen mayors, and have no consort but them- 
selves." 

In view of such a practice, we naturally wonder if some 
over-superstitious city fathers are being imposed upon when 
we read such passages as the quaint Coventry record of 1636, 
"paid given to the players that would have shewed a sight 
about witches vi s," and certain similar payments to "ridd" 
players "out of the towne." 

So far we have been concerned with certain species of dis- 
honesty practised for the most part by out-and-out rascals. 
There remain for consideration various questionable devices 
of advertising resorted to by licensed showmen of Shakspere's 
day. 

That the Elizabethans realized fully the advertising value 
of catchy and suggestive titles to be exposed on play-posters, 
or perhaps sometimes even on hand-bills, there can be no 
doubt. W. J. Lawrence has given a list of such titles, with the 
remark that showmanship did not begin with Barnum.* Some- 
times the titles of plays were not only catchy; they were in- 
tentionally more or less misleading for the purpose of attract- 
ing those persons who were prone to detect the stage tamper- 
ing with such matters as current politics or religion. For in- 
stance, on the occasion of Princess Elizabeth's marriage to the 
Elector Palatine, Wentworth Smith wrote a play to be acted 
by the citizens under the very suggestive title The Hector of 
Germanie or the Palsgrave Prime Elector. But when the 
audience had assembled, probably with the belief that King 



* hits. Pleyhouse end Other Studies, II, 63. 
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James's son-in-law would be brought upon the stage, the pro- 
logue dispelled this belief with the words : 

"Our Author for himself e, this bad me say, 
Although the Palsgrave be the name of th' Play, 
Tis not the Prince, which in this Kingdome late, 
Marryed the Mayden-glory of our state: 
What Pen dares be so bold in this strict age, 
To bring him while he Hues upon the Stage? 
And though he would, Authorities sterne brow 
Such a presumptuous deede will not allow." 4 

This precaution was no doubt well taken ; for there is some 
reason to believe that occasionally the very suggestiveness of 
titles not only aroused suspicion as to the legitimate nature of 
the play — a thing no doubt desired by the actors — but even 
caused the actors themselves considerable inconvenience. Evi- 
dence has been given elsewhere 5 for thinking that perhaps 
Taylor's The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl,* play interrupted by 
the London officials at approximately the same time when 
Smith's drama was given, is an example of a suggestive title 
which proved unfortunate. It is possible that another example 
of a play which was advertised by a very suggestive, but un- 
fortunate, title is the Sackfull of News, forbidden by officers 
in 1557. On September 5 of this very stirring year the Privy 
Council wrote the Mayor of London that a "lewde play" was 
to be given on that date at the Boar's Head in Algate. Officers 
were instructed to commit the players to "salfe warde" and 
send the play-book to the Council. That the play contained 
nothing objectionable except an over-suspicious title seems 
probable in view of the fact that on September 6 the Council, 
after reading the play-book, had the players liberated with the 
instructions that hereafter they were to act only such plays as 
"are seen and allowed by thordynarye." 6 

Such cases as have been considered above may all be re- 
garded as bits of legitimate advertising. Nor can the practice 



4 Incidentally it may be noted that this passage shows that the proclamation 
against bringing royal personages on the stage had been issued before 1613. It 
was probably made early in the reign of Tames. A more interesting reference to 
this same proclamation is in Conway's letter to the Privy Council concerning 
Middleton's Game at Chess in 1624. cf. Gildersleeve, Government Regulations, 
119. 

'Anglic, June, 1914, pp. 148-50. 

•Acts of the Privy Council, 1556-1558, pp. 168-69. 
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of advertising an old play under a new name be seriously ob- 
jected to on the ground of honesty. There are, however, a few 
misleading titles that are not to be so readily excused. I refer 
to those long descriptive titles which promise something that is 
not to be found in the plays themselves. For example, the 
1622 edition of The Fair Quarrel promises, in the " forefront of 
the book," a good many features that are really lacking; the 
title-page of Greene's James IV makes a similar promise ; and 
the 1639 edition of Field's Amends for Ladies announces "the 
merry prankes of Moll Cut-Purse," but the "prankes," if they 
can be called such, are confined to a single uninteresting scene. 
Of course the phenomenon just cited is probably due to the 
carelessness or advertising ability of printers, still it is at least 
possible that the long titles, that of The Fair Quarrel excepted, 
were originally used on posters to attract spectators by a ques- 
tionable device. And personally I am inclined to look with 
suspicion upon a similar device employed in the epilogue to 
2 Henry IV, where the promise made regarding FalstafFs 
future role is certainly not satisfactorily fulfilled in Henry V. 
Other instances of what may perhaps be called misleading 
advertising are the tricks of those Elizabethan sharpers cor- 
responding to our present-day proprietors of side-shows. As 
is well known, especially to those who have read the chronicles 
and diaries of the period, the Elizabethans were immensely 
interested in all sorts of "mervails," such as deformed children, 
strange beasts and birds, etc., hence the showmen of the age, 
taking advantage of this curiosity, were accustomed to exhibit 
in London and the provinces such novelties as "a child borne 
without armes," "a Strang beste," "a gyants bone." Some of 
these "mervails" were of course genuine, but unquestionably 
some of them were flagrant impositions. Samuel Butler, for 
example, in his character of a Projector tells us that "insuffi- 
cient monsters" were commonly employed to cheat the curious 
public. In Jasper Mayne's The City-Match, III, 1 and 2, oc- 
curs an incident, which, notwithstanding its similarity to scenes 
in Lazarillo de Tormes (Pt. II, Chaps. V-VII), may well have 
been taken from actual London life — a violent example of the 
"insufficient monster" later protested against by Butler. A 
foolish youngster, after having been made drunk at an inn, is 
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garbed as a strange fish, advertised elaborately by means of a 
picture, trumpets, and an industrious "barker," and then ex- 
hibited to those who are willing to pay the admission price of 
one shilling. 

More significant is a frequently cited passage in the diary 
of the Rev. Richard Madox, chaplain on board one of the 
ships in Her Majesty's service. Under the date of February 
22, 1582, occurs an entry to the effect that the worthy parson 
went to "the theatre" to "see a scurvy play set out all by one 
virgin, which there proved a 'fyemarten' without voice, so that 
we stayed not the matter." 7 And in the margin of the manu- 
script is written "a virgin play." The nature of this very in- 
teresting production has never been satisfactorily explained, 
but to me there is little doubt that the chaplain, bent on seeing 
the sights of London, was the victim of some enterprising 
showman, who, taking advantage of the appeal which a wo- 
man on the stage would make, advertised as "a virgin play" 
the tricks of a female mute— a feminine curiosity like those 
unfortunates that were exhibited in England during the period, 
such creatures as "the hairy wench," the "woman with dead 
flesh," or the wife of Adrian Provoe — "she that washes, threads 
needles, writes, dresses her children, plays o' th' virginals with 
her feet." 8 The word "fyemarten" is apparently a term of 
abuse applied by the disappointed parson to this female un- 
fortunate. 

If the more acute Elizabethans sometimes perceived that 
they had thrown away their pennies on an "insufficient mon- 
ster," and if the worthy chaplain turned away in disgust from 
the voiceless "fyemarten," they could at least console them- 
selves with the thought that they had received something for 
their money. In this they were more fortunate than some of 
their novelty-loving contemporaries who saw not a semblance 
of a show in return for their entrance fees ; for the device of 
assembling an audience by false advertising and then running 
away with the cash-box seems to have been employed on sev- 
eral occasions by tricksters of the Elizabethan period. 

As early as 1564 we have in Merry Tales and Witty An* 



T Cat. State Papers, Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1613, p. 86. 
• The City Match, III, 1. 
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swers the account of an ingenious soul who gave out that cer- 
tain gentlemen of note were to give a public example of their 
histrionic ability. The assembled spectators were duly locked 
in by the promoter, who then disappeared with the money 
collected. Considerably later a cozener by the name of Bulkin* 
is said to have imposed in a similar manner upon a large audi- 
ence. Having paid their money to witness various infallible 
cures and instances of prophetic ability, they saw instead only 
a placard, which the guller was obliging enough to leave be- 
hind, bearing the words: 

"Now you have heard the sound of the drumme, 
You may all depart like fooles, as you come." 

George Peele, the dramatist, is also credited with a similar 
trick, whereby he replenished his purse at the expense of Bris- 
towe local pride and official conceit. 10 

The incidents above are described in jest-books of the 
period; consequently, of course, they can hardly be accepted 
as evidence. Yet they are no more ridiculous than is an event 
which unquestionably did take place and which may well have 
been inspired by those merry tales which we have just re- 
corded. In the fall of 1602, a scheming member of Lincoln's 
Inn, Richard Vennor by name, taking advantage of the patriot- 
ism, the love of splendor and the interest in courtly entertain- 
ments characteristic of the period, scattered about London 
elaborate hand-bills advertising that on November 6 certain 
gentlemen and gentlewomen would set forth at the Swan a 
"play" titled England's Joy, a splendid sort of historical pag- 
eant in which the queen and contemporary England would re- 
ceive their full share of eulogy. The entrance fee to this unique 
performance was to be ten shillings "at the least" ; and so in- 
geniously had the production been advertised that a tremend- 
ous crowd assembled in spite of the high price of admission. 
At the proper time Vennor obtained possession of the cash- 
box and attempted in vain to escape. On learning of the de- 
ception the audience revenged itself by partially destroying 
the theatre. The large number of allusions to England's Joy 

• Hazlitt, Shakespeare Jest-Books, III. 37-38. 

* Bullen's Ed. of Peele, II, 389-90. 
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in contemporary literature indicates that this was regarded as 
the most noteworthy piece of theatrical gulling during the 
Elizabethan period. 

The notoriety attending England's Joy may have induced 
others to resort to Vennor's method of deception. At any rate, 
we have indications that similar devices were practised later 
than 1602. It seems that fencers, as well as needy actors, were 
wont to attract attention by elaborate and misleading bills. 
This is brought out in Valentine's invective against his fickle 
friends (Wit Without Money, IV :V), wherein he bids them 
continue in their littleness and ignorance, 

"Till you break in at plays, like 'prentices, 
For three a groat, and crack nuts, with the scholars 
In penny-rooms again, and fight for apples; 
Till you return to what I found you, people 
Betray'd into the hands of fencers', challengers', 
Tooth-drawers' bills, and tedious proclamations 
In meal-markets, with throngings to see cut-purses." 

And a passage in Dekker's News from Hell 11 seems to imply 
that sometimes at least the fencers ran away with the cash-box 
after assembling spectators by such pretentious methods : "At 
sword and buckler, Little Davy, was no bodie to him [i e., the 
devil], and as for Rapier and Dagger, the German may be his 
journeyman. Marry the question is, in which of the Play- 
houses he would have performed his Prize, if it had grown to 
blowes, and whether the Money being gathered, he would 
Cozende the Fencers, or the Fencers him." 

Again, the extemporal rimer, William Fennor, who must 
not be confused with Richard Vennor above, challenged a rival 
poet by the name of Kendall to a wit bout at the Fortune. The 
latter, however, failed to appear at the last moment; hence 
Fennor in his Defence tells with considerable gusto how he 
stepped forth upon the stage and by his efforts completely 
satisfied the suspicious and discontented spectators there as- 
sembled. But John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Cast Over 
the Water flatly affirms that the whole affair was a bit of gull- 
ing got up by Kendall and Fennor after the order of Vennor's 



" Grosart's Ed. of Dekker. II. 92. 
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"England's Joy" ; and he says of Fennor's account of the paci- 
fication of the disappointed Fortune audience : 

"Thou brag'st what fame thou got'st upon the stage: 
Indeed thou set'st the people in a rage, 
In playing England's Joy, that every man 
Did iudge it worse then that was done at Swan." 

And again, in the same poem he affirms that he will exhibit 
Fennor as "an old blind brave Baboone," who, at the "costs" 
of the public will 

"his wits employ, 
To play the seconde part of England's Joy." 

One is the more inclined to accept Taylor's accusation as well 
founded in view of Fennor's behavior when he was challenged 
to meet the Water Poet in a wit contest at the Hope on Octo- 
ber 7, 1614. Like Kendall at an earlier date, Fennor did not 
appear ; consequently the audience, perhaps as a result of his 
previous conduct at the Fortune, considered itself "betray*d 
into the hands of challengers' bills," and proceeded to behave 
much as the audience did on the occasion of "England's Joy." 
A part of Taylor's description of the incident may not be out 
of place: 

"But when I saw the day away did fade. 

And thy look'd-for appearance was not made, 

I then stept out, their angers to appease, 

But they all raging, like tempestuous Seas: 

Cry'd out, their expectations were defeated, 

And how they all were cony-catch'd and cheated: 

Some laug'nt, some swore, some star'd & stamp'd and curst, 

And in confused humors all out burst. 

************ 

For now the stinkards, in their ire full wraths 
Bepelted me with Lome, with Stones and Laths; 
One madly sits like bottle-ale, and hisses, 
Another throwes a stone, and 'cause lie misses, 
He yawnes and bawles, and cryes Away, away. 
************ 

One sweares and storms, another laughs & smiles, 

Another madly would pluck off the tiles. 

Some runne to th* doore to get againe their coyne, 
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And some doe shift, and some again* purloine. 
One valiantly stept out upon the Stage, 
And would teare down the hangings in his rage. 
(God grant hee may have hanging at his end, 
That with me for the hangings did contend)." 

Taylor's Revenge, the production from which the passage 
just quoted is taken, was written, says the author, to repair his 
injured reputation in consequence of his dealings with such a 
suspicious person as Fennor. To use Taylor's own words, the 
poem 

"is written, that it may appear, 
That I from cony-catching tricks am cleare. M 

Apparently the Elizabethans, as a result of various impositions 
practiced upon them, had become thoroughly suspicious of 
those entertainments in which one or more of the entertainers 
failed to keep an engagement. 

Such are some of the tricks practised by showmen contem- 
porary with Shakspere. They are not so numerous, of course, 
as those employed by sharpers outside the theatre; nor are 
they as a whole so ingenious. It must frankly be admitted, 
too, that some of the evidence cited above is hardly trust- 
worthy. But notwithstanding these facts, surely we are justi- 
fied in concluding that showmanship did not begin with 
Barnum, and that some of the devices which we are told are 
sometimes used by so-called showmen of these later times are 
abundantly anticipated in the ingenuity of their Elizabethan 
forerunners. 
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Recent Federal Trust Legislation 

Gbokob A. Stephen* 

Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the University of Nebraska 

With the eyes of the nation fastened upon the world's trag- 
edy enacted in Europe during the recent months, congressional 
legislation which would ordinarily be held up to the country's 
closest scrutiny and criticism has been passed with so far but 
the scantest public notice. For, social concentration on a given 
problem under distracting influences is as difficult and unlikely 
as is individual concentration under like influences. Whatever 
be the verdict of future historians and critics passing upon the 
work of the present Congress in the perspective that later 
events will afford, many thoughtful men of today are per- 
suaded that a legislative program along constructive lines in- 
volving commerce and industry is being carried out that will be 
as searching and far-reaching in its outcome, for good or ill, as 
the organization of our national banking system or the creation 
of the Interestate Commerce Commission. 

As an integral part of this program, trust legislation was 
of necessity to take an important place. For, the control of 
Congress elected two years ago rested in one of two schools 
that had long striven for the mastery : one, holding the theory 
that monopoly is the inevitable outcome of industrial evolution, 
to be harnessed to social ends through public regulation; the 
other, the theory that private monopoly in industry is not an 
economic necessity, but is due to an unguided competition, re- 
sults in a social loss, and, even though regulated, restricts 
unnecessarily individual initiative and action. The latter school, 
which by the election came into its own, is the exponent, there- 
fore, of the regulation of competition and the overthrow of 
private monopoly. Both schools stand for regulation — one, of 
legalized monopoly, the other, of enforced competition. Both 
favor a trade commission as the instrument of regulation, but 
a commission with functions in the two cases as unlike as the 
theories of the schools. 

It was to be expected, then, that with the school advocating 
regulated competition in power, the laws against unlawful 
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restraints and monopolies would be supplemented rather than 
amended, and that a trade commission would be organized. 

Tho organization of such a commission with powers similar 
to those exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been under consideration in the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce for several years. Under Senate resolution 
No. 98, Sixty-second Congress, this Committee held exhaustive 
hearings on every phase of the trust question. In its report of 
February 26, 1913, made through Senator Cummins, a member 
of the Committee, it declares of the trade commission "that 
through the intervention of such a body of men the legislative 
policy with respect to combinations and monopolies could be 
vastly more effectual than through the courts alone, which in 
most cases will take no cognizance of violations of the law for 
months or years after the violations ocurred, and when the 
difficulty of awarding reparation for the wrong is almost in- 
surmountable." 

In his message to Congress of January 20, 1914, President 
Wilson set forth the need of such a Commission and outlined 
the functions which it should perform. Of its need he says: 
"And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be supplied by an admin- 
istrative body, an interstate trade commission. The opinion of 
the country would instantly approve of such a commission." 

As evidence that such legislation does come in response to a 
considerable sentiment even of the business public, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, by a recent poll of its 
members, declared overwhelmingly for such a commission. 

A bill embodying the trade commission idea was first in- 
troduced in the Senate July 5, 1911, by Senator Newlands of 
the Committee, and numerous bills looking to the same end 
have since been introduced in both Houses. The bill which 
was finally enacted and approved by the President, September 
26, 1914, was the Newlands bill, and is now known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission authorized by this Act is 
to be composed of five commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Commission chooses its chairman from its own membership. 
Not more than three of the commissioners may be of the same 
political party. Ultimately the term of office is to be seven 
years. Provision is made for the removal of a commissioner 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in office. The salary of each commissioner is fixed at 
$10,000 a year. 

Full provision is made for the appointment by the Commis- 
sion, and for the compensation of, a secretary to the Commis- 
sion and such attorneys, special experts, examiners, clerks and 
other employees as the Commission finds necessary. 

The Bureau of Corporations and the offices of Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner of Corporations will cease to 
exist upon the organization of the Commission, and all pending 
investigations and proceedings of this Bureau will be continued 
by the Commission. The Commission will at once thus have a 
well adjusted and smoothly running organization at its com- 
mand, since all clerks and employees of the Bureau and all its 
records, papers, pfbperty, and unexpended funds and appro- 
priations are transferred to the Commission. 

The general powers of the Commission are broad and num- 
erous, the exercise of some of which, however, is, under con- 
ditions laid down in the Act, obligatory rather than discre- 
tionary. 

I have classified these powers as follows : Those involving 
(1) investigation, (2) publicity, (3) the formulation of a de- 
cree under direction of the Court, (4) the regulation of com- 
petition, and (5) the enforcement, under the Clayton Act, of 
certain provisions therein. The latter class will be included in 
the consideration of the Clayton Act under which they are 
granted. 

The Commission's general powers respecting investigation 
and publicity as defined in the Federal Trade Commission Act 
relate only to corporations, while its powers to regulate com- 
petition and to investigate a given business with that special 
end in view relate to persons and partnerships as well as to cor- 
porations. In both cases banks and common carriers are ex- 
cluded. The term "corporations/' however, is comprehensive 
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including "any company or association incorporated or unin- 
corporated, which is organized to carry on business for profit 
and has shares of capital or capital stock, and any company or 
association, incorporated or unincorporated, without shares of 
capital or capital stock, except partnerships, which is organized 
to carry on business for its own profit or that of its members." 

The discretionary powers of investigation permit the Com- 
mission to compile information from time to time concerning 
any corporation subject to the Act which it may designate, and 
to investigate its organization, business, conduct, practices, and 
management and its relation to other corporations, individuals, 
associations and partnerships. As an aid to this investigation 
it may require the production of any statements, records, 
correspondence or contracts relating to the business of such 
corporation. It may require either by general or special orders 
from any such corporation, or corporations, or classes of cor- 
porations, as it may designate, annual or special reports, made 
in such form as it may prescribe and under oath or otherwise 
as it may deem wise. Should the Commission require annual 
reports from any corporations or class of corporations it would 
be possible under this grant of power to require a uniform and 
sound system of accounting such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found so valuable with reference to the rail- 
roads, and without which, annual reports for comparative pur- 
poses have little value. 

Corroborative of this view we find as long ago as 1900 in 
the preliminary report of the Industrial Commission the fol- 
lowing significant words : 

"The larger corporations — the so-called trusts — should be 
required to publish annually a properly audited report showing 
in reasonable detail their assets and liabilities, with profit and 
loss ; such reports and audit under oath to be subject to Govern- 
ment inspection. The purpose of such publicity is to encourage 
competition when profits become excessive, thus protecting 
consumers against too high prices and to guard the interest of 
employees by a knowledge of the financial condition of the 
business in which they are employed." 

The objection may be raised that these general discretionary 
powers of investigation are too extensive but they are not 
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largely in excess of those already held and exercised by the 
Bureau of Corporations. A considerable proportion of the 
350,000 corporations in the United States no doubt are dis- 
cretionally subject to this Commission but the number likely 
to be directly affected by this legislation for some time to come 
will not exceed in the estimate of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 1,000 corporations. It would surely be 
unwise to limit the powers of the Commission to corporations 
of a certain capital or volume of business, as has been pro- 
posed, since the significance of a given size varies sharply with 
the industry. Moreover, a corporation of small capital may 
become the means of monopolistic control of a vast aggregate 
of capital through the holding company device. It has also 
been suggested that the character of the corporation's business 
should determine the Commission's jurisdiction, that only cor- 
porations engaged in the production and distribution of cer- 
tain staple commodities should be included. But such a test 
would be too uncertain to be feasible. It would be difficult in 
many cases to say whether a corporation was engaged in a 
given industry or not 

The Commission is authorized to investigate trade con- 
ditions in and with foreign countries, to determine how such 
conditions are affecting our foreign trade, and the extent to 
which these through combination are affecting prices at home 
or abroad, and to report to Congress thereon with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

Among the obligatory powers of investigation are the fol- 
lowing: 

Upon the application of the Attorney General it becomes 
the duty of the Commission to investigate the manner in which 
a decree entered against a corporation in any suit brought by 
the United States for violation of the anti-trust acts is being 
carried out and to report its findings and recommendations to 
the Attorney General. Such investigation may also be made on 
the Commission's own initiative. The Commission will find 
work already cut out for it, in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases, for few there are who believe real dissolution has been 
effected in these instances, whether the reason lies in the nature 
of the decree or in the fact of its violation. 
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Secondly, it is the duty of the Commission upon the direc- 
tion of the President, or either House of Congress, to investi- 
gate and report the facts relating to any alleged violation of the 
anti-trust acts by any corporation. 

And finally, should the Attorney General so direct, the 
Commission is required to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions for the readjustment of the business of any corporation 
alleged to be violating the anti-trust acts in order that the 
corporation may thereafter maintain its organization, manage- 
ment and conduct of business in accordance with the law. 
Such a provision makes it possible for any company charged 
by the Attorney General with the violation of the federal anti- 
trust law, and which is really desirous of obeying it, to be put 
into line with its mandates through the advice of experienced 
and business-trained men without a long drawn-out and expen- 
sive suit in the courts. Yet the way to the courts will not be 
closed by action under this section of the law to either govern- 
ment or corporation. 

The Commission's power in the matter of publicity is 
wholly discretionary excepting that it may not expose trade 
secrets and names of customers. It may make public its find- 
ings and recommendations pursuant to its investigation as to 
how the decree of a court is being carried out by a defendant 
corporation. It may make annual and special reports to Con- 
gress with recommendations for additional legislation, and it 
may provide for the publication of its reports, decisions, and 
the results of its investigations in the form and manner it 
deems best. It may reasonably be expected that the Commis- 
sion following the example of the Bureau of Corporations in 
this respect will make considerable use of this power. 

If the Sherman anti-trust law is to remain upon the books 
and is to be effectively administered, actual dissolution of 
monopolistic organizations must be accomplished and com- 
petitive conditions secured. In some measure — to what extent 
is not yet known — the courts have failed at this point. They 
may be depended upon to elicit the facts concerning alleged 
violation of law and to construe the law with reference to any 
set of facts. This is their proper judicial function. They 
have not failed in this particular. 
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But neither the Department of Justice nor the courts are 
themselves constituted or properly equipped to formulate a de- 
cree that will gain the two ends at once, unqualified obedience 
to law and minimum disturbance to business. This is an ad- 
ministrative function secured only through a trained body of 
public-spirited business men, such as this Commission is ex- 
pected to be. 

It therefore seems a wise provision of this law that the 
court may, upon the conclusion of the taking of testimony in 
any suit in equity under the anti-trust acts, refer the suit to 
this Commission, as a master in chancery, to ascertain under 
the general direction of the court and report an appropriate 
form of decree, as is customary for a master in chancery to do 
in other equity cases, such report being adopted or rejected, in 
whole or in part, as the court may deem best. 

Probably the feature of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as it now stands, most discussed before the final enactment 
is that seeking to eliminate unfair methods of competition. 
The act without defining unfair competition declares it to be 
unlawful, empowering the commission both to determine what 
are unfair methods and to prevent persons, partnerships, or 
corporations subject to this Act from using them. 

In the method of procedure whereby the Commission shall 
determine the exact nature of the methods of competition em- 
ployed in any given case, the Act is most explicit and detailed, 
giving the Commission the quasi-judicial power now held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to hold hearings, sub- 
poena witnesses, and to require the production before it of any 
documentary evidence relating to the investigation. Should 
the Commission upon such hearing be of the opinion that the 
methods of competition in question are prohibited by the Act 
it becomes its duty to issue an order restraining the party from 
the use of such methods, said order being en forcible in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals and reviewable in the 
United States Supreme Court. The findings of the Commis- 
sion as to the facts, if supported by testimony, are conclusive, 
and are not reviewable by the courts, but the restraining order 
of the Commission may be set aside by the court, if in its judg- 
ment the methods of competition employed are not prohibited 
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by this Act. No order of the Commission or judgment of the 
court to enforce the same absolves the party concerned from 
liability under the antitrust acts. 

It is needless to dilate greatly on the most commonplace and 
self-evident fact in the whole study of the modern movement 
towards combination, that unregulated competition has been 
the chief means used to acquire partial or complete control in 
industry. Monopoly resting on superior efficiency alone is rela- 
tively unstable, socially innocuous. It must maintain its lead in 
efficiency, if it retains its control in industry. Monopoly in 
name though it be, it dare not charge monopoly prices, lest 
competition appear, which would surely occur if it were not 
shielded by legal authority, by limitations imposed by nature, or 
by business practices which are peculiarly open to large con- 
cerns and which are acquisitive rather than productive. There 
are strong arguments for the legal monopoly exemplified in 
the franchise when such monopoly is controlled in the general 
interests. There may be good and sufficient reasons for a 
monopoly, state or private, which arises from the niggardliness 
of nature. But a monopoly which owes its existence to power 
exercised in the crushing of competitors by predatory prac- 
tices is indefensible. Its continuance though under regulation 
will serve no useful purpose in lessened costs of production. 
Its influence is subversive of good morals ; it lowers the ethical 
standards of society, rendering the individual less observant 
of the rights of others and the small producer less scrupulous 
in his relations with both competitor and customer. 

The investigations which the Bureau of Corporations has 
made of the business practices of several large industrial con- 
cerns have disclosed in practically every case the employment 
of unfair methods of competition and have laid stress on these 
as the highway to monopolistic position. The following ju- 
dicially stated verdict with respect to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is a fair example of the Bureau's explanation of the great 
industrial combination: "The commercial efficiency of the 
Standard, while very great, has been consistently directed, not 
at reducing prices to the public, and thus maintaining its pre- 
dominant position through superior service, but rather at 
crippling existing rivals and preventing the rise of new ones 
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by vexatious and oppressive attacks upon them, and by secur- 
ing for itself most unfair and wide-reaching discriminations in 
transportation facilities and rates, both by railroad and by pipe 
line, while refusing such facilities so far as possible to all com- 
petitors." (Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on 
the Petroleum Industry. Part I, May 20, 1907, p. XXI). 
And again : "The Standard's domination in refining and mar- 
keting is largely due to this control of pipe lines, to the many 
illegitimate advantages in rail transportation of crude oil and 
its products which it has enjoyed, and to the unfair methods of 
competition which it employs. That the Standard is a highly 
efficient concern there can be no doubt, but efficiency alone can 
give monopoly power only by putting prices so low as to under- 
sell competitors, and this is far from being the method of the 
Standard." (Ibid, p. 9). 

Manufacturers' associations themselves have in many cases 
been in favor of prohibiting unfair practices in trade. Rep- 
resentatives of the National Implement and Vehicle Manu- 
facturers 9 Association, the Ohio Manufacturers' Association, 
and the Illinois Manufacturers' Association all took action in 
approval of such a provision before the passage of the law. 

But while there. is general condemnation of unfair methods 
of competition there is difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of a law which prohibits these methods in such general terms 
that the law must be construed by the Commission before it is 
known whether any specific method falls under the class pro- 
hibited. Will not the business man be left in a position of 
uncertainty? 

But on the other hand it must be remembered that unfair 
methods, like frauds, could never be effectually prohibited by 
naming them. Others than those mentioned in the law would 
be quickly invented. 

Lawyers believe that the term "unfair competition" has a 
legal significance which may be construed and enforced by 
commissioners and courts as readily and as lawfully as may be 
an unreasonable railroad rate or an unjust railroad discrimina- 
tion. Thus, Bruce Wyman, Professor of Law in Harvard 
University, in his Control of the Market, p. 36, speaks of fair 
and unfair competition under the common law in these terms : 
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"That is held fair which the community regards as consistent 
with its safety; that is held unfair which the State considers 
dangerous to its peace. What is fair and what is unfair can 
hardly be more exactly defined without hampering us too much 
in dealing with new conditions. The predatory tactics of the 
modern trusts have shown us that there are new wrongs which 
our law must be prepared to meet." And again (pp. 55-56) 
"to compete as one wills is not an absolute right in our law. On 
the contrary, competition is only a thing permitted by the 
State when its operation is for the best interests of established 
society, forbidden if it is carried on under circumstances preju- 
dicial to the social order." 

Thus it is seen that while unfair competition may not be de- 
fined in the law in express terms, commissions and courts must 
adopt and follow some guiding principle if confusion does 
not follow. Wyman expresses it in the prase, "circumstances 
prejudicial to the social order." I have ventured to put this 
principle in the following economic terms: Unfair compe- 
tition involves the loss of capital inefficiently worked which 
cannot be withdrawn or shifted to other industries without 
waste, a loss exactly similar to that to which capital is exposed 
under fair competition ; but the two types of competition are 
unlike in this respect, that in fair competition a rival is forced 
to withdraw only when his costs of production are higher than 
those of his successful competitor, whereas in unfair compe- 
tition a competitor may be forced to withdraw when his costs 
of production are as low as or lower than those of his successful 
rival, a premium being placed not upon efficient production as 
in fair competition, but upon mere acquisition. 

Finally, the objection to the prohibition of unfair com- 
petition in these general terms cannot be grounded upon the 
fact that property interests are imperiled because of the per- 
formance of some act which is not specifically prohibited in 
law and upon which the Commission has not yet passed. Pun- 
ishment can be meted out for the performance of such an act 
only as it is committed in non-compliance to the order of the 
Commission to desist and then only through the courts. 

Before concluding the discussion of this Act and the 
powers it confers upon the Commission it should be noted that 
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while these are large and, in respect at least to unlawful com- 
petition, far-reaching, they can hardly be said to be revolution- 
ary. They do not include the power to fix prices, to regulate 
production, to assume control of business, or to grant indulg- 
ences as to the practices or conduct of any concern. No au- 
thority is granted to the Commission to make terms with mon- 
opoly or to place upon it the government's seal of a "good 
monopoly," or to declare any corporation, contract or agree- 
ment inviolate before the law or any concern immune from 
prosecution under the anti-trust acts. 

What is generally known as the Clayton Act was approved 
by the President, October 15, 1914. It is entitled "An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mon- 
opolies, and for other purposes." It does not alter, amend, or 
change existing anti-trust acts, but supplements. Broadly 
stated it makes unlawful in specific terms certain trade prac- 
tices which if prohibited by the Sherman law of 1890 are 
covered only in general terms. Included in these provisions are 
those dealing with price discriminations, exclusive and tying 
contracts, holding companies, and interlocking directorates. 
The Act also provides that the directors and officers of a cor- 
poration which is found guilty of violating the anti-trust acts 
shall likewise be adjudged guilty, when proved responsible for 
the acts of the corporation constituting the violation. Certain 
organizations are exempted from the operation of the anti- 
trust acts, the issuance of temporary restraining orders and 
injunctions are regulated and provision is made for jury 
trial of contempt cases. I shall discuss only those parts of the 
Act which bear most directly on the trust problem. 

Section 2 of this Act makes it unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce subject to federal regulation to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchasers of commodities sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within any place under juris- 
diction of the United States, where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce. But discrimination in 
price on account of differences in the grade, quality, or quantity 
of the commodity sold, or that makes only due allowance for 
differences in the costs of selling or transportation is expressly 
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permitted, as is discrimination made in good faith to meet 
competition. And any seller is allowed to select his own cus- 
tomers so long as there is no restraint of trade. 

Enforcement of this provision under the same general plan 
of procedure as for unfair methods of competition devolves 
upon the Federal Trade Commission in cases involving indus- 
trial concerns. 

There is no doubt that this prohibition strikes at an evil 
much prevalent not only at a time when the great combinations 
were having their most rapid growth but in this present day. 
Prices are frequently lowered in certain communities by such 
combinations to a point even below cost with the intent of 
destroying competition and thereby ultimately gaining mon- 
opoly control in those sections. In the meantime in other 
localities where their control is dominant and perhaps later in 
those where their losses are accruing, such losses are made 
good by relatively high prices. Competitors, though of high 
productive efficiency, unable to meet such unevenhanded com- 
petition are squeezed out, and the consuming public suffers 
from both discriminatory and monopoly prices. 

As indicative of the general feeling of need for legislation 
along this line it may be noted that nineteen states had up to 
the close of the year 1913 passed price discrimination laws, 
more than half of which were passed during that year. 

But while the need is admittedly great, is it adequately met 
by this Act? Almost any discrimination in price may be held 
to be due to differences in grade, quality, or quantity of the 
commodity sold. Where the trust is the buyer of raw ma- 
terials, it may still be favored in price as against the independ- 
ent buyer on the basis of quantity taken and out of all propor- 
tion to differences in costs of handling and selling of large and 
small quantities. The Act does not prohibit the selling of 
commodities abroad more cheaply than at home. It takes no 
account of the many discriminations between purchasers that 
may be quite as important as that of price, as the manner and 
time of delivery, terms of credit, character of service, and 
other terms of sale. It makes no allowance for difference 
in cost of production. The discrimination to come under 
the ban must have the effect of substantially lessening corn- 
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petition, a phrase of doubtful meaning. Discrimination made 
in good faith to meet competition is expressly permitted. 
What discriminations are not made to meet competition? 

What will be left of this section after the courts construe 
its vague expressions is uncertain. Would it not have been 
wiser had the unfairness and so the unlawfulness of this 
method of competition been left to be determined in each case 
by the Federal Trade Commission as of other trade practices ? 

This Act prohibits what is popularly known as an exclusive 
or "tying" contract, whereby a lessee or purchaser of goods, 
patented or unpatented, for use, consumption, or resale, in the 
jurisdiction of the United States, agrees not to purchase or use 
the goods of a competitior of the lessor or seller, where the 
effect of such an agreement may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. The duty of enforcing 
this provision against industrial concerns is likewise placed 
upon the Federal Trade Commission as in the case of any un- 
fair practice under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The exclusive contract is unjust to the local dealer and in its 
monopolistic tendency unfair to the community. It ties the 
hands of a local dealer to the sale of one brand or one set of 
brands of a commodity which may be very essential to the sup- 
plying of the public demand, but which may not cover the 
whole range of the public demand along the general line of the 
commodity. The products of the American Tobacco Company 
and the International Harvester Company are cases in point 
of goods that have been sold under such contracts. The con- 
tract likewise ties the hands of a manufacturer who must lease 
the machines he uses and who under the contract may use only 
one maker's machines and equipment. Some of this equipment 
or even any substitute for it may not be obtained elsewhere and 
is therefore necessary to continuing in the business. Yet other 
parts of the equipment which could be obtained elsewhere 
might be far superior or procured under more advantageous 
conditions. The products of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
panj^md those of the General Film Company are examples of 
the* leased irryier such conditions. 

-' Sometimes there are inducements held out to the lessee or 
purchaser In the form of better prices, rebates, sole agencies, 
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local monopoly conditions, etc But these inducements do not 
always work out to the advantage of the local dealer. In 
other cases there is no special inducement, except that to com- 
ply with the terms offered is the one way of remaining in 
business. 

A manufacturer may refuse to sell or lease a commodity to 
one who does not handle or use the manufacturer's goods ex- 
clusively, and no prosecution may follow so long as no agree- 
ment or understanding exists. This renders evasion of the law 
possible. Except for this, and the uncertainty arising from the 
phrase "to substantially lessen competition/' the prohibition 
would appear to be wisely made. Is not this practice, how- 
ever, an unfair method of competition and, consequently, cov- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission Act? 

Section 7 of the Act forbids the acquisition of the stock of 
one company by another when the effect of such acquisition 
may be to substantially lessen competition, restrain commerce, 
or tend to create monopoly in interstate trade. The acqui- 
sition of stock that does not have this effect is not prohibited. 
Exceptions are expressly made in the law of the acquisition of 
stock solely for investment purposes, of the acquisition of the 
stock of subsidiaries for carrying out the lawful business of the 
corporation, and of the acquisition of stock by railroads of 
branches or independent lines for purposes of extension where 
there is no substantial competition. The law does not apply to 
the holding of stock acquired before the passage of the Act 
but such holding is by express provision declared not to be 
made legal by the Act. 

The provisions of this section are, as those prescribed in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act respecting unfair methods of 
competition, enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, ex- 
cept that the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have jurisdiction in these cases, respect- 
ively, of banks and railroads. 

For one corporation to hold the stock of another is at com- 
mon law illegal, but a majority of the states by special stynte 
now permit it either generally or in certain ca§cs and tindert 
certain restrictions. Today the holding company whose pri- 
mary purpose is to hold stocks of other companies is merely 
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a means whose end is commonly the elimination of compe- 
tition. In so far as it restrains trade or tends to monopoly in 
interstate trade, it was clearly unlawful under the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. However, the courts might possibly hold that a 
restraint of trade, such as this, is not necessarily an unfair 
method of competition and therefore not included by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act as a subject of control for the 
Commission. 

This section, while in no way abrogating the old method of 
attack through the courts on the restraint of trade and mo- 
nopoly involved in the holding company, with its attendant 
penalties on conviction, does provide a means of quick action 
through the Commission against all new cases subject to the 
law, with power to compel the holding company to divest itself 
of the illegally acquired stock. 

Unnecessarily, as it seems to me, there is brought into this 
provision, as in several other provisions of this Act, as one test 
of illegality, the phrase "to substantially lessen competition." 
No one will know its meaning until the courts have interpreted 
it. Unless it is a mere redundancy it cannot mean a restraint 
of trade. The courts have held that "restraint of interstate 
trade" and "restraint of competition in interstate trade" are 
not interchangeable terms. In U. S. v. E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co., 188 Fed. Rep., 127, 151, the court says : "There may 
be, under the anti-trust act, restraint of competition that does 
not amount to restraint of interstate trade." Would the ac- 
quisition of the stock of one company by a competing concern 
constitute a substantial lessening of competition in the meaning 
of the law even though there were no effects, as in a restraint 
of trade, prejudicial to the public interests? 

This Act also aims to reduce the evil of the interlocking 
directorate. After two years no person shall be a director or 
other officer or employee in any two or more than two national 
banks, any one of which has deposits, capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits aggregating more than $5,000,000; nor may 
the director of a private bank of like size be eligible to be the 
director of any national bank. And no national bank of any 
city of more than 200,000 inhabitants shall have as a director 
or other officer or employee any director or other officer or em- 
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ployee of any other bank located in the same place. But a 
director or other officer or employee of any bank whose stock- 
holders hold the entire stock of any other bank may be the 
director or other officer or employee of the latter. 

The interlocking directorate is likewise forbidden for any 
two or more competing corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, other than banks and common carriers, any one of 
which has capital, surplus, and undivided profits aggregating 
more than $1,000,000. 

The enforcement of the interlocking directorate section 
when applicable to industrial concerns rests upon the Federal 
Trade Commission, and when applicable to banks, upon the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The real evil against which this section is directed is inter- 
locking control, one manifestation only of which is the inter- 
locking directorate. Such control may be exercised quite as 
effectually, through a voting trust, dummy directors, or com- 
munity of stock holdings, as through common directors. These 
are all forms of the evil. Why prohibit one form rather than 
the evil itself whatever the form it takes? In fact, is not the 
evil prohibited in the broad provisions of the Sherman Act 
and would it not have been preferable here merely to have 
stated, in statutory language of course, that when interlocking 
control such as, in the judgment of the Commission or Board, 
constitutes a violation of the Sherman Act, is disclosed, the 
Commission or Board shall have the power to proceed as in 
cases of unfair methods of competition? 

This, too, would have eliminated the wholly arbitrary limi- 
tations with respect to size found in this provision of the Clay- 
ton Act. An interlocking directorate among corporations 
whose capital is just under a million dollars is as indefensible, 
if a restraint of interstate trade is effected thereby, as an inter- 
locking directorate among corporations whose capital is slightly 
over a million. Restraint of trade, not size, should be the test. 

I shall speak of but one other provision of this Act, that 
exempting certain organizations from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws. Human labor is declared not to be a com- 
modity or article of commerce, and the anti-trust laws are not 
to be construed as forbidding the existence and operation of 
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labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the purposes of mutual help and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legi- 
timate objects thereof. 

The purpose of this section, even though it may have been 
urged by certain organizations with selfish motives, seems to be 
a worthy one, viz., that of furthering socially helpful co-opera- 
tion. But it is doubtful if the law attains the object with re- 
spect to some of these organizations in the right way, if it at- 
tains it at all. 

The labor provisions have been almost universally ap- 
proved. President Wilson, spokesman for the public, may 
we hope, as well as for labor, says (letter to Hon. Oscar W. 
Underwood, October 17, 1914) : "Incidentally, justice has 
been done the laborer. His labor is no longer to be treated as 
if it were merely an inanimate object of commerce disconnected 
from the fortunes and happiness of a living human being, to be 
dealt with as an object of sale and barter." 

Ex-president Taft, as lawyer and judge, stated in his presi- 
dential address before the American Bar Association, Octo- 
ber 29 last : "We have seen that the changes from existing law 
they" (the provisions in the labor sections of the Clayton Act) 
"make are not at all radical and that most of them are declara- 
tory merely of what would be law without the statute." 

Representative of the laborer's attitude, the Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in its annual statement before 
the Convention in its recent meeting at Philadelphia said that 
it "contains the most fundamental, the most comprehensive 
enunciation of industrial freedom, found in any legislative act 
in the history of the world." 

For the employers, Mr. Daniel Davenport, general counsel 
of the American Anti-boycott Association declares: "in the 
shape in which it finally passed," the Clayton Act, "makes few 
changes in existing laws relating to labor unions, injunctions 
and contempts of court, and those are of slight practical im- 
portance." 

Does such universal satisfaction argue the enactment of a 
labor provision of little value ? It seems rather to mean merely 
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this : Labor prior to this enactment had as a protection against 
prosecution under the Sherman law, for effecting and operating 
an organization which might be construed as a restraint of 
trade or monopoly, only the decisions and rulings of the courts ; 
now it has positive law. It is satisfied. The employer is con- 
vinced that labor is protected by this provision only in the legi- 
timate ends of its organization, viz., collective bargaining and 
mutual help gained in certain ways recognized as proper. He 
believes that it will not legalize intimidation, violence, or the 
secondary boycott. He is satisfied. 

If these views of the provision be correct, though it must be 
conceded that it contains terms which until construed by the 
courts render it somewhat uncertain, its enactment must serve 
a worthy purpose. No system of wage-fixing has yet been de- 
vised that gives so much of promise as that of collective bar- 
gaining. Employers and employees alike believe in it. Mr. 
Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations is reported to have stated in an address 
last month that only five out of three hundred employers rep- 
resenting the great industries of the country who had been 
examined by the Commission disagreed with the underlying 
principle of collective bargaining. Though we may disapprove 
most emphatically of certain trade union practices, unless we 
choose to reduce the laborer to sharp inequality before the 
employer, or to fix his wage by public authority, we must ac- 
cept this principle, and with it, the organizations which alone 
can make it effective. 

This section as originally framed in the House included 
fraternal and consumer's organizations. The former were 
omitted in the Senate draft in that not even a forced construc- 
tion of the anti-trust law could bring them under its ban, while 
it was feared that the latter might be held as applicable not only 
to the consumers of food, clothing, etc., but to the consumers 
of raw materials. 

It is doubtful if the exemption of agricultural and horticul- 
tural organizations has more than a "scrap-of-paper" value, 
for to be thus exempted they must neither have capital stock 
nor be conducted for profit. If a farmers' organization can be 
found that is conducted on purely literary and social lines, it 
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would seem to be perfectly protected, though quite needlessly, 
from government assault under the Sherman Act. If "con- 
ducted for profit" be construed as profit in the form of divi- 
dends, still many of the farmers' co-operative organizations, 
creameries, elevators and other enterprises would not be under 
cover. As an example, The Eastern Nebraska Fruit Growers' 
Association is capitalized at, and pays dividends upon, $30,000. 
Where the organization had only a nominal capital and divided 
its profit in proportion to the purchases of supplies or the sales 
of produce on the part of its members, judicial interpretation 
would probably be necessary to determine its status under the 
law. 

After all, why except from the operation of the law the pro- 
ducers of a group of commodities economically no different 
from the commodities of other producers included under the 
law, unless it be that these commodities are produced under 
conditions that make combination to the extent of restraint of 
trade practically impossible? Co-operation which tends to 
cheapen production and distribution without becoming oppres- 
sive in its control of prices to the consumer is to be en- 
couraged, but if it should ever go beyond that point is there 
any reason why we should wish it not to be classed as unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade under the anti-trust laws? 

The Clayton Act is disappointing. It deals, not with the 
principle of restraint but with its special cases, and in a most 
ill-considered manner. By judicial legislation, only unreason- 
able restraint of trade is prohibited by the Sherman Act. What 
is unreasonable restraint? Had the Clayton Act defined it, fol- 
lowing perhaps the Australian law which states that it will be a 
defense "that the matter or thing alleged to have been done in 
restraint of or with intent to restrain trade or commerce was 
not to the detriment of the public," and had this Act then given 
to the Federal Trade Commission the jurisdiction over re- 
straints it now has over unfair competition, the Act would 
have been greatly simplified, made certain in meaning, and easy 
of enforcement. As it is, a maze of uncertainty is created 
which may be dispelled only after years of weary litigation 
and perhaps more judicial legislation. 
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The Peabody Fund and Its Early Operation in 
North Carolina 

Edgar W. Kmoht 

Assistant Professor of Education in Trinity College 

I 

In February, 1867, George Peabody, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who spent the last thirty years of his life in London 
where he accumulated a vast fortune, created a trust fund of 
$1,000,000 to which in July, 1869, he added another million, to 
encourage and assist educational efforts in "those portions of 
our beloved and common country which have suffered from the 
destructive ravages, and not less disastrous consequences of 
civil war." 

In his letter creating the trust, he said : 

"I feel most deeply, therefore, that it it the duty and privilege of the 
most favored and wealthy portions of our nation to assist those who 
are less fortunate ; and with the wish to discharge, so far as I am able, 
my own responsibility in this matter, as well as to gratify my desire 
to aid those to whom I am bound by so many ties of attachment and 
regard, I give to you, gentlemen, most of whom have been my personal 
and especial friends, the sum of one million of dollars, to be by you and 
your successors held in trust, and the income thereof used and applied 
in your discretion for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, 
moral, or industrial education among the young of the more destitute 
portions of the Southern and South-western states of our union; my 
purpose being, that the benefits intended shall be distributed among the 
entire population, without other distinction than their needs and the 
opportunities of usefulness to them." 

The following resolutions, adopted March 19, 1867, em- 
body the plan of the trustees : 

"1. Resolved, That for the present the promotion of primary, or 
common school education, by such means or agencies as now exist, or 
may need to be created, be the leading object of the Board in the use 
of the fund placed at its disposal. 

"2. Resolved, That in aid of the above general design, and as pro- 
motive of the same, the Board will have in view the furtherance of the 
Normal School Education for the preparation of teachers, as well by 
the endowment of scholarships in existing Southern institutions as by 
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the establishing of Normal Schools, and the aiding of such normal 
schools as may now be in operation in the Southern and South-western 
States; including such measures as may be feasible, and as experience 
shall dictate to be expedient, for the promotion of education in the 
application of science to the industrial pursuits of human life." 

A third resolution provided for the appointment of a- gen- 
eral agent, "of the highest qualifications/' to whom was to be 
committed, with the advice of an executive committee, the 
entire charge of carrying out Mr. Peabody's designs. Under 
this resolution, Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, President of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, was offered the ap- 
pointment which he accepted March 30, 1867. It may well be 
questioned whether any other man could have brought more 
valuable training and experience and greater adaptability and 
resourcefulness to the delicate and difficult duties of the por 
sition. He soon fixed his residence in Staunton, Virginia, so as 
to be in close communication with the region for which he 
labored so wisely and so ably for thirteen years. 

The directions of Mr. Peabody were that the principal of 
the fund should remain intact for thirty years. It could not 
be expended neither could it be increased by accruing interest ; 
but the method of using the annual revenue, as well as the final 
disposition of the original endowment, was left entirely to the 
discretion of the trustees. The solution of this latter question 
was, by common consent, left to future developments and the 
ripe wisdom of the self-perpetuating board of trustees. The 
immediate need was obviously in the field of elementary in- 
struction for the masses of southern youth, and the Board early 
determined to give assistance to public free schools. The funds 
were not to be distributed as a charity to the indigent. This 
had been a more or less prevalent ante-bellum educational prac- 
tice in several of the Southern States, proving inadequate to 
any effectual relief, wasteful and inefficient, and productive of 
no permanent valuable results. Moreover, the funds were not 
to be appropriated according to population or according to 
comparative community destitution, but on the sound principle 
of helping those communities which would help themselves. 
"The invariable adherence of the Peabody Trustees to this 
principle, throughout the operations of the fund, was probably 
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the greatest single educational blessing the South ever enjoyed. 

The plan formulated for the promotion of educational en- 
terprise was designed from the outset to stimulate and encour- 
age local initiative and community effort. All schools aided 
by the fund were to have at least one hundred pupils each, 
with a teacher for every fifty, and an average term of ten 
months. The sum of $300 was usually give to a school with 
an enrollment of one hundred, $600 to one having an enroll- 
ment of two hundred, and $1,000 to one having as many as 
three hundred pupils enrolled. 1 These amounts were always 
given on the condition that the town or community receiving 
die aid should raise by subscription or otherwise at least twice 
or three times as much as the Peabody Board appropriated to 
it. Moreover, an average standard attendance was required 
as a further qualification for participation in the bounty. 

The soundness of this principle of distribution is only one 
of the creditable features of the organization of the fund. In 
addition to confining its attention to public free schools, the 
fund was thoroughly committed to the following principles in 
promoting educational endeavor: 

1. Rendering aid to schools where large numbers of children could 
be gathered and where a model system of schools could be organized 
and maintained. 

2. Giving preference to those places which showed promise of in- 
fluencing the surrounding community. 

3. Making a limited number of schools effective rather than under- 
taking the "multiplication of schools languishing for want of sufficient 
support." 

4. Working for an improvement of state systems of education,— 
"to act through their organs, and to make use of their machinery 
whenever" such agencies were offered. 

5. Favoring the establishment and maintenance of normal schools 
over normal departments in colleges and academies. 

6. Giving special attention to the preparation of female teachers for 
primary schools, "rather than to general culture of young men in col- 
leges, who will be likely to teach in the higher schools for the benefit 
of the few." 

7. Encouraging colored students who were preparing to teach to 
attend regular normal schools. 

8. Favoring the support of state supervision, the formation of state 
teachers' associations, and the publication of educational periodicals. 

1 As a rule, ..colored schools were to receive two-thirds of these amounts on 
similar conditions. 
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The policy of the fund and its administration was thus out- 
lined. "Free schools for the whole people" became its motto 
and aim. And the conditions on which every appropriation 
was to be made were just those needed to secure co-opera- 
tion with and security for the plan. No other method 
could have created or assisted in creating a wholesome educa- 
tional sentiment or could have had the effect of encouraging 
local taxation for public schools. The absence of any element 
of charity in the plan of distribution, as a means to temporary 
relief, is a living witness to the judgment which marked the 
entire administration of the trust 

II 

North Carolina was one of the first states to participate in 
the distribution. Only a few months after the creation of the 
trust, arrangements were nearly completed for aiding a school 
in Salisbury to the amount of $500; and at the same time 
efforts were made to secure an appropriation for Hillsboro. 
More work would have been undertaken that year but for the 
absence from the state of William A. Graham, the North Caro- 
lina trustee, who was very familiar with the state's educational 
needs, and for whose personal influence there was probably no 
substitute. The amounts received by the towns and com- 
munities of the state gradually increased so that by 1877 the 
sum of $87,600 had been appropriated to them from the Pea- 
body Board. 

The sum of $22,000 was available for the state in 1868. 
But on the advice of Calvin H. Wiley, former superintendent 
of public instruction, Mr. Sears visited only the larger towns, 
where arrangements to comply with the conditions of the Pea- 
body appropriations were completed. Wilmington was offered 
$1,500 on condition that it would raise $3,000; New Bern was 
promised $1,000 if its citizens would raise $2,500; and Raleigh 
and Charlotte were to receive $1,000 each on the same condi- 
tions. Offers were similarly made to Goldsboro, Greensboro, 
and Fayetteville, and the sum of $500 was given to a colored 
normal school in Raleigh. 

Only $2,700 of appropriations from the fund seems to have 
reached the state in 1868. Considerable more than this had 
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been available, but it was hardly an opportune time for educa- 
tional enterprises. The popular mind was agitated over the 
ratification of the new constitution in April, the call for a 
special session of the legislature in July, and the approach of 
the regular session of that body in the autumn. Few of the 
offers previously made to towns and cities had been formally 
complied with, and Mr. Sears did not visit the state between 
July, 1868, and the following January. 

By April, 1869, a new school law had been passed pro- 
viding for the establishment and maintenance of schools for 
the education of all the children of the state. In August the 
superintendent of public instruction believed that some of the 
schools would be opened by October and many of them 
by January, 1870. State funds for educational purposes, 
amounting to about $300,000 would be available and would 
afford accommodations for about 75,000 children. The Pea- 
body Board could now act as a great stimulant in inducing 
cities and towns to furnish funds supplementary to the aid 
appropriated by Mr. Sears, which in 1869 amounted to $6,350. 

Wilmington was maintaining free schools by voluntary sub- 
scriptions amounting to $7,500 and $1,500 received from the 
Peabody Board. New Bern had failed to comply with the 
offer made by the Board in 1868 and was providing for only 
half of its white children; but on urgent request of the city 
council, the original offer was renewed on condition that pro- 
vision be made for the education of all the white children 
there. Later the New Bern Academy was opened as a public 
school to which all the white children of the town were ad- 
mitted. The sum of $300 was given to Newport on the usual 
conditions, and the same amount offered to a charity school in 
Charlotte on condition that it be converted into a public school. 
Little River Academy received $300. This school had been 
made free in all the common English subjects, had helped to 
break down the "barriers of caste," and had assisted in uniting 
the entire community educationally. Smith ville received $300, 
Hillsboro $500, and $300 was offered to Thomasville. The 
schools in Salisbury had suspended, and Raleigh and some 
other towns to which offers of aid had been previously made, 
had been unsuccessful in their efforts to comply with the 
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conditions. In most of these cases Mr. Sears renewed his 
offers. 

The public school system established by the legislature in 
1868-'69 had straggled through its first year with as much 
success as was expected in times of such violent party strife. 
Both coldness and opposition had confronted it. Moreover, 
taxes had been only imperfectly collected, the schools, there- 
fore, poorly supported, and there was a lack of general edu- 
cational interest, competent teachers and competent officials. 
The school population of 1870 was about 384,000, and the total 
enrollment was slightly in excess of 50,000. But there was an 
encouraging growth of educational sentiment in towns and 
communities which were being stimulated to local effort by the 
Peabody Board. Wilmington assumed control and support of 
its schools, which had previously been maintained by private 
contribution, the city adopting them and making appropriations 
to their support, and the Peabody Board continuing its aid of 
$1,000. New Bern was this year, 1870, receiving $300 from 
the fund. Fayetteville was promised $1,000; the sum of $600 
was appropriated to Washington to assist a white school and a 
colored school; Hillsboro received $500, Oak Ridge $150, and 
a colored school in Charlotte $200. In addition to these fifteen 
smaller places had fulfilled the conditions which were attached 
to the Peabody appropriations and in 1870 received $300 each. 

The following year did not see very many encouraging 
signs of educational growth in North Carolina, and the public 
mind, in the matter of free, schools, was not so well settled 
there as in most of the other Southern States, The supreme 
court had decided that the school law, so far as it provided for 
local school taxes, was unconstitutional and could not be en- 
forced ; the legislature levied no school taxes for 1871, and the 
county commissioners were in many cases accused of using the 
capitation taxes for other than educational purposes. The 
general aspect of education was undergoing but few changes. 
The principle of general education by public support had been 
, agreed upon as the correct principle ; but its application, in 
North Carolina at least, proved a more difficult task. Educa- 
tional legislation, though well intended, had been hurriedly 
framed by lawmakers of little experience ; local tax legislation 
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was vague and uncertain and litigation was resorted .to by 
those who were opposed to it ; officials seemed to have but little 
interest in the schools, many of which languished for want of 
proper administration. 

These were some of the conditions which Mr. Sears faced 
in his work in North Carolina in 1871. But he continued his 
labors there discreetly and with caution. He found opposition 
in New Bern being rapidly overcome and the "partisan private 
schools" giving way to the generous provisions of the Peabody 
appropriations. To this town and to Wilmington he gave 
$1 9 000 each, the sum of $1,000 was apropriated to aid teachers 9 
institutes, and twenty-five other schools, three of which were 
for negroes, each received amounts ranging from $300 to 
$600. 

For the next year, ending July, 1873, the general agent did 
not report educational conditions in the state any more prom- 
ising than hitherto. Indifference among the common people 
and a lack of co-operation among public men were everywhere 
noticeable. "Nowhere," said Mr. Sears, "has it been more 
clearly demonstrated that half-measures in establishing and 
supporting public schools cannot be attended with great suc- 
cess." It was feared that in many, if not in most, of the 
counties no schools would open in the fall; systematic and 
energetic efforts were needed to enlighten the people so that 
they would demand of the legislature a working system of 
schools. The popular mind was confused and disconcerted. 
The opinion was prevalent that school boards might, under 
the constitution of 1869, introduce "mixed schools," and this 
fear, together with instances of gross maladministration in 
the schools, intensified and deepened the prevailing prejudice 
against the system. Feeling was intense. Eminent men at an 
educational convention in Raleigh in 1873 made "public state- 
ments . . . concerning the character of the schools, which 
were anything but flattering." And the protracted considera- 
tion by both houses of Congress of the bill looking to mixed 
schools and the securing to the f reedmen rights identical with 
whites in hotels, public conveyances, theatres and other places 
of amusement, caused influential men to rally their forces and 
attack the whole system of public education. 
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Only in the cities and towns, and largely in those which 
were being aided by the Peabody Board, were any serious 
efforts being made to maintain free public schools during these 
stormy days. The wisdom of the original policy of the trustees 
is confirmed by their action in the face of the discouraging 
circumstances of the time. They early saw the necessity of 
giving "preference to places which will, by their example, exert 
the widest influence upon the surrounding country." Any 
other method would have been wasteful, inefficient and probab- 
ly injurious; an unwise distribution of their funds could easily 
have demoralized the very region whose common sense and 
practical effort needed to be aroused in favor of education. 
But the concentration of assistance on a few strategic educa- 
tional points, which were sustained by an intelligent and 
wholesome public sentiment, served to conciliate opposition 
when men were violent in the bitter expression of their disgust 
and restlessness, to enlist community co-operation wh$n all 
sense of personal responsibility was deadened, and to en- 
courage when apprehension verged on despair. The wisdom 
of the plan, adhered to so strictly, yet so discreetly and with 
such astonishing success, was early confirmed in many com- 
munities, and has had its triumphant vindication in the subse- 
quent movement in the South for local taxation for school 
purposes. 

Wilmington furnished an early example of the influence of 
the policy in North Carolina. In the winter of 1873 the town 
became responsible for its schools, and the authorities levied a 
local tax to supplement the county and state school taxes, to 
make more adequate provision for its children who now num- 
bered nearly 1,000. "We flatter ourselves," wrote the chair- 
man of the local school committee, "that the start now taken 
in Wilmington will, in time, extend to every part of the 
state." 1 From June, 1872, to July, 1873, Wilmington and 
Newbern received $1,000 each. Washington received $600, 
Hillsboro $500, and thirty other schools, including three for 



'This tax was later pronounced illegal. Raleigh later applied to the legisla- 
ture for authority to raise money for schools by popular vote, but that body 
regarded such authority unsafe. Though these early attempts failed temporarily, 
they were significant of a growing sentiment. 
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negroes, received aid in amounts from $300 to $450s The 
sum of $300 was also appropriated to aid teachers' institutes. 

The noble design of the great philanthropist was being fol- 
lowed with fidelity and jealous care. In the work of the school 
year ending June, 1874, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion noticed an improvement in both pupils and teachers, and 
consequently increased interest in public education; the influ- 
ence of the Peabody Board received credit from that officer for 
this change. The school law was still defective, however, in that 
it failed to provide for the education and training of teachers 
and for efficient county and district supervision, and no au- 
thority for local taxation. "The people are not deficient in 
energy or public spirit," declared the superintendent, "or in a 
due appreciation of popular education. Our great want is 
statesmen in our legislative halls, — laws that will permit the 
people to establish and maintain Public Schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

"That want of active county supervision has been very 
greatly felt in administering the Peabody Education Fund." 

Mr. Sears, however, felt more hopeful for the future. He 
was convinced that "nothing in the future is more certain than 
the acceptance of that principle, the doctrine of free schools 
by the people at large, if they are free to act without unwel- 
come influence from abroad." And to hasten this time he 
distributed more than $12,000 to thirty different communities, 
Wilmington receiving $2,000, New Bern $1,000 and Charlotte 
$1,050. The other places, among which were three negro 
schools, received from $200 to $450, and the stun of $100 was 
appropriated to teachers' institutes. By 1875 the schools aided 
by the fund were numerous in the state, and the appropriations 
were larger than for any other year. Charlotte and New Bern 
received $1,000 each, the Educational Journal received $200, 
and negro schools in Charlotte, Fayetteville, and Tarboro, were 
given substantial aid. Forty other schools received from 
$250 to $300 each. Interest in public education was gradually 
increasing, though the state was not making equal educational 
progress with Virginia. 

The successful operation of such schools and the free dis- 
cussion of education soon led to the conviction that public 
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schools were a necessity. In general, however, no great 
changes in public sentiment appeared in August, 1876, though 
steady progress in that direction was seen in spite of new 
obstacles. The state superintendent was charged with irregu- 
larities in the management of funds and resigned, and a suc- 
cessor was tardily named in his place. The state tax for 
schools was slight. A local tax was hardly known, and the 
policy of appointing politicians to head the educational system 
had revealed its extreme weakness and danger. The general 
financial embarrassment, common to all the Southern States, 
and the maladministration in the handling of school funds, 
made conditions even more discouraging. Educational legis- 
lation prepared hastily by those who had no experience to guide 
them, was commonly defective. Offices had been needlessly 
multiplied and unwisely distributed, and the school system 
burdened with supernumeraries ; responsibilities were divided, 
and chances of active official co-operation were greatly de- 
creased. The unwarranted outside interference in educational 
matters which Mr. Sears viewed with apprehension* com- 
plicated an already anomalous condition ; but the work of Mr. 
Sears and his board, and the sight of success in the schools 
aided from that source, helped to keep alive a certain educa- 
tional spirit. Between October, 1875, and the summer of 
1876, aid was given to teachers' institutes, the Educational 
Journal, and more than a dozen towns. Wilmington, New 
Bern, Warrenton, and Greensboro received the largest appro- 
priations. Four negro schools were assisted also, at Fayette- 
ville, Charlotte, Tarboro, and Raleigh. 

The return to "home rule" was made in North Carolina in 
1876, when the conservatives regained the state government. 
The new constitution was adopted January 1, 1877, and the 
liability of having mixed schools, which had been a matter of 
great consideration, was now removed. Forward educational 
steps are at once in evidence. One of the evidences of the 
change is the immediate provision for two normal schools, one 
for each race, and for their equal support from the state. A 
crying need of the years of reconstruction was for competent 
teachers, and the only safe, thorough, efficient and permanent 

*Proc. Peabody Board, I, p. 405. 
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policy was state establishment and support of normal schools. 
The legislature appropriated $2,000 to each of these institu- 
tions. Authority was also granted towns of a certain size to 
levy an extra property tax for schools of as much as one-tenth 
of one per cent and a capitation tax of thirty cents. The 
former property tax of eight and one-third cents and a capita- 
tion tax of twenty-five cents for educational purposes were 
continued. Mr. Sears seems encouraged: "Public schools are 
now fairly put upon their own merits. There can henceforth be 
little question of their perpetuity, for the tide of public opinion 
has been recently turned and set so strong in their favor that 
it will not be easy to resist it." From the summer of 1876 to 
the summer of 1877 the Peabody Board appropriated $1,500 
to Raleigh, $750 to Greensboro, $600 to Wilmington, $500 to 
normal schools, $950 to the delinquences of the state superin- 
tendent, and nine other schools each received from $250 to 
$450. Among these were two negro schools, one at Fayette- 
ville and one at Charlotte. 

Certain definite results of the influence of the fund appear: 
it aided in the stimulation of local enterprise and community 
patriotism and the gradual rise of city and town school sys- 
tems ; in encouragement to the final establishment of complete 
state systems of schools; in the gradual removal of hostility 
to educating the freedmen; and it had a tendency to aid in 
removing the bitter spirit of sectionalism. 

We have already seen that as much as $87,600 was ap- 
propriated to North Carolina during the first ten years of the 
operation of the fund. This means that communities raised by 
local taxation or otherwise between $175,000 and $262,000 
for free school purposes, affording approximately between 
$262,000 and $350,000 for education in the state which would 
otherwise not have been available. This does not, however, 
represent the permanent value of the spirit of local effort 
which was thus stimulated and which gradually developed and 
spread throughout the state; it would be difficult to estimate 
that spirit. It is enough to indicate the manner in which the 
Peabody appropriations early aided in the development of 
sentiment for local taxation for school purposes. After 1874, 
by special permission of the legislature, several towns and cities 
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were given authority to place their schools on a more efficient 
and substantial basis, extending their terms, and increasing 
their equipments and teaching forces. This idea of improve- 
ment gradually grew until it reached most of the towns of the 
state. 

The final establishment of complete state systems of public 
schools was also aided by the policy of the trustees and the 
personal efforts of the agents of the fund. Through public 
addresses, conferences with legislative committees, and consul- 
tations with public leaders, Mr. Sears helped to make educa- 
tion appear as a function of government, a theory which soon 
became generally secured in the public mind. A property tax 
for purposes of education soon came to be regarded as legiti- 
mate and essential, opposition to which had before this time 
been more traditional than rational. And the general move- 
ment for normal schools and teachers 9 institutes, supported and 
maintained by the state, is easily traceable in its development 
and growth to the influence and aid of this benefaction. 

Hostility to or prejudice against the idea of furnishing 
educational facilities to the f reedmen was probably somewhat 
diminished by the influence of the fund. To offer the children 
of the emancipated slaves educational advantages equal to 
those now afforded the children of their late masters, in oppo- 
sition to all tradition and custom, required a courage and a 
liberality that few men were thought to possess. And while a 
few slowly and with feeling made the necessary adjustment, 
a general disposition on the part of representative southern 
leaders to discriminate against the colored people was rarely 
seen. Cases of discrimination were the exception rather than 
the rule; most of the leaders felt kindly toward the colored 
people until foolish ideas of unworthy teachers and of vision- 
ary and impassioned zealots created mischief and alarm among 
those who labored to preserve the integrity of southern life. 
In spite of the confusion of the times and the vicious conditions 
and influences which lent themselves in making more difficult 
and delicate the problem of sympathetic racial co-operation, 
the Southern States gave nearly $110,000,000 between 1870 
and 1900 to help educate the negro. The apparent disparity in 
the number of schools for white and for colored children was 
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due to the extreme difficulty and often impossibility of secur- 
ing qualified teachers for the negro schools. 

While the trust was established primarily to help meet "the 
educational needs of those portions of our beloved arid com- 
mon country which have suffered from the destructive ravages, 
and not less disastrous consequences of civil war," Mr. Pea- 
body clearly had in mind the promotion of the common good. 
"This I give to the suffering South for the good of the whole 
country" was the sentiment which he expressed when he 
made his second great donation in July, 1869. This benefac- 
tion of a northern man, the caution and tact of his trustees, and 
the activity of their efficient and able agents, and finally, the 
influence on the masses of the gradual growth of a wholesome 
educational sentiment, which the fund had been so faith- 
fully Used in developing, helped to remove much of the bitter 
sectionalism which was known generally to exist, and to estab- 
lish and maintain a bond of fellowship between the two sec- 
tions so lately at war. Mr. Winthrop, for so long chairman 
of the board of trustees, pronounced the gift "the earliest man- 
ifestation of a spirit of reconciliation toward those from whom 
we have been so unhappily alienated and against whom we of 
the North had been so recently arrayed in arms." 
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Some Recent Southern Verse* 

H. Hocrro* Pxckham 

Instructor in BnsjUsh in Purdue University 

The South is contributing its quota nowadays to the output 
of verse. This is shown by the appearance, within a twelve- 
month, of such works as R. G. Stott's "The Man Sings," Mad- 
ison Cawein's "The Poet and Nature," Marshall D. Hay- 
wood's "Ballads of Courageous Carolinians," and Walter Ma- 
kme's "Hernando De Soto." 

The first-mentioned of these volumes, "The Man Sings," 
is an extremely attractive little book of verse. The diction is 
clear-cut, the metres competently handled, and the imagery — 
though not profuse — is good. Mr. Stott's philosophy, also, 
merits a word of praise. It offers nothing new, perhaps ; but 
it is vigorous and wholesome. The collection contains several 
sonnets, which, though not of great distinction, are thoroughly 
respectable. A good idea of the contents of the book may be 
gained from the dedication: "From a Real Man to a Real 
Wife with a Real Love." The collection deals largely with the 
relations of man and wife, parent and child ; but it contains also 
several highly creditable poems of a sociological and religious 
nature. On the whole, I should say, the most successful 
pieces in the collection are the delightful little poems of child 
life — poems suggestive of Eugene Field at his best An ad- 
verse criticism which might be made against Mr. Stott's verse 
is that occasionally, without apparent reason, he uses a hexa- 
meter line where the reader would rightly expect a penta- 
meter. There can be no doubt, however, that "The Man 
Sings" is above the average minor book of poems in merit. 
The closing number of the volume, "L'Envoi," affords a satis- 
factory illustration of the general tone and quality of Mr. 
Stott's work: 

* The Man Sings. By Roscoe Gilmore Stott. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company. Price $1 net. 83 pp. 1914. 

Ballads of Courageous Carolinians By Marshall DeLancey Haywood. Raleigh, 
N. C: Edwards ft Broughton Printing Co. -51 pp. 1914. 

The Poet and Nature and The Morning Road. By Madison Cawein. Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton Co. Price, $1 net. 241 pp. 1914. 

Hernando De Soto. By Walter Malone. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Price. $3 net. 631 pp. 1914. 
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Say not that Night brings shadows — Night brings stars, 
And with the stars come hope and peace and rest 
Night holds the hours the wearied soul loves best. 
Night is the goal that ends the day's long quest, 

Whate'er its scars. 

At Morn and Noon great thoughts are sown— at Night we reap 

A blessed fruitage, mellowed by the years. 

Night's faithful hand so gently dries the tears. 

Night stills the heart that flutters with its fears — 
And then — to sleep 1 

A small volume which has much more than a passing in- 
terest came recently from the pen of a more distinguished Ken- 
tuckian than Mr. Stott. The volume to which I refer is "The 
Poet and Nature," by the late Madison Cawein. The book was 
very appropriately dedicated to Mr. John Burroughs. Ca- 
wein's avowed purpose in publishing this work was to interest 
readers — especially young readers — in nature through the 
musical medium of poetry. "The Poet and Nature" is noth- 
ing more or less than a series of Cawein's characteristic nature 
poems, linked together by the most slender of narrative 
threads. The narrative, which is in prose, concerns the for- 
tunes of three small boys who spend a summer in the country 
and become intimately associated with a poet who is a great 
nature enthusiast. The story is not without charm, but no 
lover of Cawein will read many pages of it without rejoicing 
that by far the greater portion of Cawein's writings were in 
verse. To say that "The Poet and Nature" contains some of 
the finest nature poems that have been written in the English 
language during the past generation would be to express a 
threadbare truism. The last seventy-five pages of the volume 
are devoted to "The Morning Road," a collection of new na- 
ture poems hitherto unpublished. 

"Ballads of Courageous Carolinians," the third of the four 
volumes which I mentioned, may be dismissed with a few 
words. It is marked by several brisk narrative passages, a 
number of interesting and illuminating allusions to North 
Carolina history and traditions, some lively humor, and a com- 
mendable patriotic tone : but beyond this it has little claim to 
the critic's or the reader's serious attention. Awkward in- 
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versions made to meet the demands of rhyme and metre; a 
monotonous lack of variety in verse-forms; and a profusion 
of trite expressions such as "scorned to wear a tyrant's chains" 
and "in the pleasant month of May" — these are a few of the 
jarring notes in Mr. Haywood's song. The book will hardly 
appeal to readers outside of the author's native Carolina. 

By far the most ambitious of the four volumes — one of the 
most ambitious pieces of literary work, indeed, that any Ameri- 
can writer has ever essayed — is Walter Malone's "Hernando 
De Soto." I should term this big poem a successful failure. 
As the would-be Great American Epic it just misses the mark ; 
but as a remarkably well sustained poetic narrative which car- 
ries the reader through six hundred pages of consistently good 
blank verse, it is a crowning triumph. 

The writing of an epic (or a near-epic) is no easy task. If 
any reader would be convinced of the tremendousness of Mr. 
Malone's accomplishment, let him compare "De Soto" with the 
first attempted American epic, Joel Barlow's intolerable "Co- 
lumbiad." But, as I have already hinted, Mr. Malone has 
failed to produce an American "Iliad" or even an American 
"Paradise Lost." Rich and full and dramatic as the life of 
Hernando De Soto was, he does not loom large enough to enact 
the leading role in a national epic. The greatest poet in the 
world could not invest a name like De Soto with the universal 
appeal which attaches to such names as King Arthur, Sir 
Francis Drake, or — let us venture — Columbus or Washington 
or Lincoln. The reader, therefore, lays down Mr. Malone's 
epic with the feeling that the theme was not big enough for 
the poem. He feels that charming as "De Soto" is, it is linked 
sweetness too long-drawn-out — that what Mr. Malone has very 
well said in six hundred pages, might have been still better said 
in sixty pages. To be specific, note the exceedingly long- 
winded story-within-a-story which De Soto, in relating his 
autobiography, inflicts upon the Chickasaws. He begins at 
the opening of Book IV and continues to the end of Book XX, 
a space of nearly four hundred pages. Now, waiving the 
question of the surfeiting effect that such verbosity is bound to 
have upon the average reader, can one picture a company of 
Indians (or any other human beings) listening patiently to so 
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lengthy a tale, even though that tale is told on the installment 
plan? There is something so unconvincing, so wearisome, so 
destructive to the unity of the poem, about the whole affair, 
that one cannot help wishing that Mr. Malone had done 
one of two things : either boiled De Soto's personal narrative 
down to a very few pages, or told the entire story in the third 
person. And while we are speaking of diffuseness, we must 
not overlook the fact that De Soto's death-bed vision (Books 
XXVI and XXVII) is a pretty tedious affair. The introduc- 
tion here of such widely diverse material as the mastodon, the 
ape, primeval man, Moses, Confucius, Christ, Mahomet, the 
vikings, Valhalla, and Loki, was doubtless for the purpose of 
impressing the reader with the bigness of the poem. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the chief effect of all this is to bore the reader 
and make him feel that an admirable story has been well-nigh 
ruined by a mass of irrelevant matter. In the same category 
must be placed De Soto's earlier dream of electric lights, tele- 
phones, phonographs, aeroplanes, submarine vessels, the dis- 
covery of the North Pole, and so forth. 

But the merits of "Hernando De Soto" so greatly outnum- 
ber its defects that it would be unfair to dwell longer upon the 
latter. Speaking of merits, be it said that the blank verse of 
this poem is well-nigh impeccable. The verses are melodious, 
the metres accurate, the paragraphing effect well done, and the 
use of occasional trochees, anapests, and feminine endings to 
relieve monotony or to produce desired effects is skilful to a 
high degree. 

The lyrics, too, though they fall short of the variety and 
spontaneous felicity of the lyrics in Noyes's "Drake," are 
worthy of enthusiastic praise. Particularly charming is the 
Spanish lady's guitar song, near the end of Book XIV. Here 
are five stanzas of it : 

Time flies, and flying, gathers one by one 
The buds that burgeon at Life's golden gate; 

Be wooed and wedded ere thy day is done ; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 

The bird without a mate must cease to sing, 

The rose, neglected, shatter on her spray; 
The vine must perish where it cannot cling, 

The summer, reft of sunshine, pass away. 
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When strands of silver thread thine ebon lodes 
Like webs of moonbeams as the night grows late. 

Sweet Love no longer at thy portal knocks ; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 

Man sails the seas for glory, wealth or power, 

For court, or camp, or battle-field departs ; 
We, left behind, from lonesome hour to hour 

Hear but the beating of our restless hearts. 

Youth, like a fragile morning-glory bloom, 
Long ere the noontide meets his hapless fate; 

Haste, ere thy queenly beauty suffers doom ; 
Man roams afar, but woman cannot wait. 

Another great merit which this poem possesses is a wealth 
of interesting situations. One would have to go far, indeed, 
to find a bit of comedy more sprightly, more utterly delicious, 
than is the scene in which Alonzo Romo and his troop of lads 
surprise the bathing girls. 

A fine situation in a more serious vein is the scene in which 
Micalusa, the old Chickasaw chief, gives his daughter, Lulla, 
to Alonzo and bids her a last farewell. Nothing more beauti- 
ful and touching than this will be found in the entire poem. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that in nobility and pathos this 
passage ranks with the best lines in such a poem as "Sohrab 
and Rustum": 

So then they parted, weeping bitterly. 
As the Castilian host its march began, 
The soldiers for the last time backward turned: 
The old man, on a hillside far away, 
Stood all alone, and mute and motionless, 
His hand above his eyes, was gazing still 
Toward the white men in the distant west, 
Who carried her, the last of all his race, 
Forever from the land of Chickasaws. 

A final comment which should be made upon "De Soto" is 
that it is, without question, a thoroughly scholarly piece of 
work. Mr. Malone here shows erudition to a most impressive 
degree, and there is no room for doubt that his data and local 
color are accurate to the minutest details. 

All in all, "De Soto" is a poem of which the South and 
America may well be proud. 
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The Journal of thb Joint Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction, 
39th Congress, 1865-1867. By Benjamin B. Kendrick. (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. VoL 
LXII, 1914.) New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 414 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

Dr. Kendrick's monograph, which is his doctoral disserta- 
tion, leads one directly to the heart of congressional recon- 
struction, and interesting as is the journal of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, printed here in its entirety, still the author's 
history of the committee and his interpretation of the journal 
are more so. The very story of the search for the manuscript 
of the journal and the finding of it is spicy, for it is just the 
sort of happening that every collector and every historical in- 
vestigator hopes may befall him. Few are so fortunate, if in- 
deed as persistent as Dr. Kendrick shows himself to be. In 
connection with the fact that the journal was printed in 1884 
and never distributed, only one copy in fact being apparently 
now in existence, it is interesting to note that it has recently 
been printed as a Senate document and distributed. This of 
course is due to the publication of the present monograph. 

In the introduction the interesting fact is brought out that 
Roscoe Conkling made use of the manuscript journal in his 
argument before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the San Mateo case in which the way was prepared for a 
broader interpretation of the fourteenth amendment than the 
one adopted by the Court in the Slaughter House Cases. It 
was the beginning of the evolution of the fourteenth amend- 
ment from "a charter of liberty for human rights" to "the 
Magna Charta of accumulated wealth and organized capital." 

Eight chapters are devoted to the history of the Recon- 
struction Committee. Its origin is first carefully discussed 
and its personnel is the subject of a most elaborate chapter, 
most of which is properly devoted to studies of Thaddeus 
Stevens and William P. Fessenden. The questions of repre- 
sentation and civil rights are then taken up in considerable 
detail. The fourth chapter contains a good account of the 
way in which the Republicans in Congress were finally united 
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against the President. The fifth chapter, based on the testi- 
mony taken by the committee, is a disappointing one, but the 
author clearly demonstrates that the purpose of the committee 
in the investigation was not to arrive at the facts but to make 
political capital, — to win popular approval and support for a 
policy, the general features of which had already been decided 
upon. The sixth chapter is devoted to the genesis and adopt- 
ion of the fourteenth amendment. In the seventh the author 
asks the question : "Did Congress have a plan of Reconstruc- 
tion Y 9 and replies : "It is impossible to give a categorical an- 
swer to this question." In this connection he quotes the opin- 
ion of Rhodes that the fourteenth amendment was "a magnani- 
mous offer to the South," and while he disclaims any intention 
of taking issue with the author of the statement, he makes it 
dear that such at least is not his own opinion. After an ex- 
amination of the report of the chairman of the committee, the 
action of Congress on the bill for restoring the southern states, 
and on the resolution for the restoration of Tennessee, and 
the opinions expressed in regard to the question by members 
of Congress, their outside supporters, and opponents, the au- 
thor again asks: "First, was the fourteenth amendment an 
offer to the South?" His answer though not in form is in im- 
plication in the negative as is his reply to the second question : 
"Was the offer magnanimous Y* To his third question : "Was 
there any constructive statesmanship in the fourteenth amend- 
ment?" there is a negative of no uncertain terms. "In the 
fourth {dace, were the southern legislatures blameworthy for 
not adopting the amendment ?" "It might have been expedient 
for the southern states to have ratified the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but it is hardly fair to consider them culpable for not 
doing so. Those writers who attempt to shift upon the South 
a part of the blame for the evils of reconstruction are hardly 
justified. The southern people in the decade of 1860-1870 
have a big load of blame to bear, without being burdened with 
any part of the responsibility for the reconstruction acts." To 
the final question : "What was the fourteenth amendment if 
it was not a plan of reconstruction ?" the author quotes for an- 
swer the New York Herald of June 12, 1866. "The congres- 
sional proposition for the amendment of the Constitution, as 
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modified by the Senate, is an ingeniously contrived party plat- 
form for the coming fall elections." It was here that the 
author thinks that Johnson had his great opportunity, — that 
of uniting with conservative Republicans like Bingham and 
Fessenden, advising the southern states to ratify the amend- 
ment, reorganizing his cabinet with men from the conserva- 
tive group, and adopting a strong foreign policy. "Such a 
course/ 9 says he, "would have been excellent politics, and had 
Johnson been a Disraeli or a Bismarck he might have accepted 
the suggestion. But since he was only Andrew Johnson — a 
first-rate stump speaker, a second-rate statesman, and a third- 
rate politician, he did nothing of the kind." 

The eighth and final chapter discusses the genesis of, and 
the debates upon, the reconstruction act of March 2, 1867, 
upon the passage of which the Thirty-ninth Congress came to 
an end and the committee ceased to exist, at which point the 
book ends. 

The volume is an interesting contribution and one of a 
somewhat new sort. It is not free from the defects character- 
istic of similar publications and occasionally the author falls 
into serious error as in accepting without further investiga- 
tion the "Black Codes" myth and ascribing to them importance 
in the shaping of the civil rights bill. Also it is difficult at 
times to reconcile apparently conflicting expressions, indica- 
tive of the author's own attitude towards the questions he 
discusses. And finally, it may well be questioned if the follow- 
ing extract does not indicate a point of view now somewhat 
out of date among historical investigators: "It may well be 
doubted if either the confiscation of the large estates in the 
South and the division of them among the negroes, or the 
execution of a few of the leading traitors, or both, would have 
left such bitterness in the breasts of the southerners as was 
actually left by the reconstruction acts and their aftermath. 
It was certainly true that at the close of the war these leading 
traitors did not hope much better for themselves than a halter, 
and their countrymen at that time would not have been greatly 
disposed to regret such a fate to these authors of all their 
woes." J. G. de R. Hamilton. 

University of North Carolina. 
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Our Kno\hudge of Christ, An Historical Approach. By Lucius 
Hopkins Miller, Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction in 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1914— xii, 166 pp. 

This book consists of four chapters originally published as 
articles in The Biblical World of Chicago. The author has in 
view that class of people who find themselves unable to recon- 
cile the old orthodox view of Christ with the intellectual con- 
ditions brought about by the findings of historical criticism 
and the presumptions of physical science. He classes him- 
self among those who have felt keenly the transition from 
traditional evangelical Christianity to the more critical and 
rationalistic position. However, he tells us in more than one 
place that he has been able to retain a vital or experiential 
relation to Christ as Saviour and Lord : "I can only say that 
these conclusions form a basis on which I have been able to 
maintain a vital, positive faith in Christ as Master, Lord and 
Saviour." (Preface.) 

We come at once to the main issues which challenge the 
accuracy of the New Testament literature as historical sources. 
These are four : "The virgin birth ; the physical resurrection 
of Jesus; the miracles Jesus is said to have performed; and 
finally, the question to what extent the ideas of the early Chris- 
tians influenced their reports of Jesus' teaching." The first 
three are disposed of on the basis that the presumptions of 
science are against miracles and that the testimony is inade- 
quate. It is granted that Jesus performed cures in certain 
types of disease and that the disciples may possibly have been 
the subjects of a genuine spiritual apparition of Jesus. The 
fourth item raises a large problem in itself, one that cannot be 
settled in the compass of a book of this size. I can only indicate 
the point of view, and say that it has been stated as clearly 
as the limits of the book permit. The conclusion remains: 
the miraculous is eliminated and very much of the balance is 
augmented by traditional accretion. This must be sifted and 
estimated by rigid historical criticism. 

The author contends that very much remains after criti- 
cism has done its most radical work. He holds that Christ 
still lives, but this belief seems to be a survival of an earlier 
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religious experience. Certainly, his view of the sources does 
not leave him any positive historical ground for such a con- 
viction. His entire view of Christianity is warm and sympa- 
thetic. Jesus is unique in being the most perfect manifestation 
of God in human life that the world has seen. "What is needed 
for salvation, then, is such an incarnation of the divine life in 
human form as to lead men to turn their backs on their lower, 
animal origin and turn their faces toward God and His will. 
Many leaders of mankind have performed this task measurably 
but one may easily come to the conviction that Jesus has done 
it supremely and for all time." This enables us to accept Christ 
as supreme example and revealer of God's nature, but it af- 
fords us no ground for personal trust in him. We may believe 
His truth and follow His example without placing any more 
trust in Him than in any other good man. However, the 
author's religious experience is a fuller, richer personal pos- 
session than his rational basis justifies. 

Apart from the position held concerning the person of 
Christ and the miraculous elements of the Gospels, the book 
contains much that the most orthodox would approve. A few 
sentences must suffice for this. Conversion is a real exper- 
ience: "The merely 'potential' child of God must be truly 
'converted' in order 'to become' an 'actual' child of God. This 
is the change from the 'natural' man to the 'spiritual' man of 
which Paul says so much and which, indeed, constitutes the 
great religious problem for us all." "Sin is anything that 
interferes with true sonship. It is not so much an act as an 
attitude. Hence, pride and hypocrisy may be worse than sins 
usually deemed baser." Again : "Jesus' teaching was primarily 
individualistic : but it affords ground for, and imparts a great 
impetus to, an extended social application." In the same con- 
nection the following is very pertinent: "Recent tendencies 
among social workers make me think that the original indi- 
vidualism of Christianity needs to be emphasized in certain 
quarters." One more quotation will indicate where the au- 
thor's sympathies lie, whatever may be his critical views : "But 
the cardinal thing about Christianity is still the fact that 'the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us,' and the cardinal 
experience awaiting each one of us, if we have not already 
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had it, is to behold 'His glory, glory as of the only begotten 
£ rom the Father, full of grace and truth/ " 

F. N. Parker. 



Materials of Corporation Finance By Charles W. Ger st c nb crg, 
Assistant Professor of Corporation Finance in New York Uni- 
versity. New York: Prentice-Hall* Inc., 32 Waverly Place. 1915. 
xxi and 1006 pp. $4.00 postage prepaid. 

This volume is a source book intended to facilitate the 
study of corporation finance in classes where the use of the 
original documents is impracticable. It makes possible in 
this special field of economics the same methods as are em- 
ployed in instruction in law under the "case method." There 
are here collected a large number of documents that have been 
used by large and small corporations all over the world. Ex- 
amples are : the charter and by-laws of the United States Steel 
Corporation ; parts of charters of various industrial and other 
companies, such as the May Department Stores, and the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company ; also several corporate mortgages, 
including those of the Jones-Laughlin Steel Company and the 
Mortgage Bond Company. 

Prospectuses and stock selling schemes of all kinds are 
illustrated ; pooling and voting trust agreements are included ; 
plans of consolidation; engineers' reports preliminary to the 
organization of large and important public utilities enterprises ; 
the anti-trust laws ; annual reports of several corporations, in- 
cluding the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company ; Professor Bemis' Report on the Valuation of 
the Chicago Telephones; plans and agreements of re-organi- 
tions, including that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 
1898. 

Professor Gerstenberg*s book is admirably adapted to give 
to students definite illustrations from actual business life of 
the principles of corporation finance. The wide range of ma- 
terials here made available is such as only a very fortunately 
situated instructor could place at the command of his classes. 
The effective use of the volume will be facilitated by the sug- 
gestions and bibliographical information given in the introduc- 
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tion. The editor has presented a faithful transcript of the 
original documents in most cases. However, there seem to be 
some errors or omissions. The reader is disappointed by such 
a lack of connection as that between the bottom of page 385 
and the top of page 386 in one of the letters of the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation. Perhaps some statement of the later 
history of the Sterling Debenture Corporation might well have 
been included as a useful supplement to the documents given. 
Editorial footnotes accompanying the text would at some 
points add to the value of the work in the hands of students. 
As it stands, however, Professor Gerstenberg's collection of 
documents will be welcomed by teachers of corporation finance, 
and, wherever used, should add vitality and effectiveness to 
instruction in the subject. 



The Audacious War. By Clarence W. Barron. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915, — xiv, 192 pp. $1.00 net 

Kitchener: Organizer of Victory. By Harold Begbie. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,-112 pp. $125 net. 

Mr. C. W. Barron is the publisher of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other financial publications. He crossed the ocean to 
ascertain at close hand the financial factors in the European 
War and the results to be expected therefrom. The fruit of 
his inquiries was published in a series of papers in his various 
publications. These articles proved of so much interest to so 
many readers that they have now been collected in book form 
for the use of the general public. Mr. Barron's aim is to pre- 
sent especially the commercial causes of the war and its finan- 
cial management and cost. But he has also included many facts 
regarding its sacrifice in humanity. The period covered is the 
first six months of the struggle. He is strongly in sympa- 
thy with the cause of the Allies, and he expects them to achieve 
a decisive victory — decisive not alone in a political sense but 
also in the securing of a lasting adjustment of many of the 
commercial and financial problems which he so interestingly 
presents. His style is vivid and picturesque, and his papers 
are full of information bearing upon the economic aspects of 
the European conflict. 
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Mr. Harold Begbie is the author of a brief biography of 
Lord Kitchener. The head of the English War Office is not 
presented as "a heaven-born genius" — not even as a soldier of 
the very highest rank. Mr. Begbie names "tenacity" as Kit- 
chener's most characteristic trait. "He is a slow, thorough, 
painstaking, laborious, and determined organizer. He takes a 
long time to get anywhere, but when he arrives the man on the 
spot knows immediately why he has come. ,, Many good stories 
are related illustrating the various aspects of his character. 
The book also contains several good portraits of Kitchener 
at various ages in his eventful career. 



A Century's Changs in Rsugion. By George Harris. President 
Emeritus of Amherst College. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1914 — vii, 267 pp. Price, $125. 

This book is thoroughly readable and entertaining for one 
who has even a small interest in the subject. These are qual- 
ities not always found in works on religion. The style is 
pleasing, the temper genial, and the facts are facts. At times 
there are omissions and an insufficient perspective. The 
volume begins with an interesting sketch of the nature and 
peculiarities of religion as it was in colonial America and up to 
the early part of the last century. This, however, reflects the 
state of religion in New England rather than in all parts of 
the country. There follows an account of the waning of Cal- 
vinism, presented also from the view-point of a New Eng- 
lander. The process of change in regard to this form of 
theology was hardly the same in the south and west. The 
notable reaction to Unitarianism was principally a New Eng- 
land movement. Still there has been a change, though less 
marked, in all other parts of our country. The various factors 
contributing to the changes in thought and practice are treated 
with moderation, and the influence of science and historical 
criticism is stated clearly. 

Among the more important changes in theological state- 
ment is the modern presentation of the person of Christ. 
"I conclude, then, that the change in belief concerning Christ 
is the recovery, — we might almost say the discovery, of the 
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humanity of Christ, rather than the relinquishment of His 
divinity, and that His divinity is found in spiritual values of 
His person, rather than in the absolute attributes of deity. 
He was the Son of God in a unique sense, and there we rest." 
There have been changes in worship, changes in the gen- 
eral church attitude towards amusements, profound changes in 
the conception of the Gospel as a social power. The scope of 
faith has been enlarged both in conception and application. 
The book contains much positive religious teaching stated in 
a very attractive way. Many of the conclusions will be re- 
jected by numerous believers in the evangelical churches. 
There is really more stiff orthodoxy left in America than Pro- 
fessor Harris seems to be aware of. However, this book is 
worth reading. Any one can get a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the course of religious life and thought in America by 
its perusal. 

F. N. Parker. 



Four Plays of the Free Theater. Translated with an Introduction 
by Barrett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 
1915,— xl, 257 pp. 

Students of the modern drama in its various movements 
will welcome Mr. Clark's book, "Four Plays of the Free Thea- 
ter." In it he has not only presented four representative 
plays of Antoine's theater, but has also given a short but 
interesting preface by the well-known dramatist Brieux, and 
has himself written an introduction dealing with Antoine and 
his theater. In this introduction he points out what this well- 
known theater director stood for, and how he made it pos- 
sible in his small theater for rising talent to secure a hearing 
without having to conform to accepted conventional standards. 
Without him some men who later became famous would 
probably never have had an audience. 

Antoine determined to free the drama from the conven- 
tions of style, technic, and subject matter. It is due to his 
efforts in this direction that in France, "Plays in which life 
supplies movement begin to take the place of those in which 
movement supplied life. Complicated plots give way to simple 
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stories; the play of intrigue is offset by the study of reality 
* * * * . The authors go to the very sources of life for 
the morality of their plays. So much the worse for morality 
if their 'moral' is immoral! Such is life — and the theater 
should be not an amusement, but an image of life." 

The four plays translated by Mr. Clark are : "The Fossils/' 
by Frangois de Curel ; "The Serenade/' by Jean Jullien ; "Fran- 
goise' Luck," by Georges de Porto-Riche; "The Dupe," by 
Georges Ancey. 

With Mr. Clark's introduction in mind, one reads with 
surprise the plays which he has selected to represent the move- 
ment. True, the first named one is unquestionably a strong 
play. It also clearly has a purpose, though this purpose is not 
offensively evident. The "Fossils" are the reactionary French 
nobility, who have grown entirely out of touch with their 
country's life and progress. They are concerned merely with 
the continuation of their race, worthless and useless though 
it is. The play offers a suggestion as to how these fossils may 
be brought back to life. The picture here presented may be 
an "image of life" in spite of this degeneracy, but one finds it 
hard to believe. And on this score what shall we say of the 
three other plays? Do they present characteristic French life? 
God forbid ! The double adultery of the "Serenade" and the 
pathetically humorous predicament of the jeweler, who, to 
save his name, "compounds a felony" and marries his daughter 
to the villain, may be entertaining to a certain theater public, 
but can these be characters of middle class French life? And 
is it only a sort of luck enjoyed by a moderately pretty wo- 
man named Frangoise that keeps her husband from deserting 
her for another man's wife? The "Dupe" is the only woman 
of three in the last play who is worth a penny's consideration ; 
and she, because of love for a villainous husband who flaunts 
in her face his continued attachment for his former mistress, 
comes to grief, and is outcast by mother and sister. 

These plays are all written in sprightly dialogue, and even 
in translation are fresh and bright. But what of the life they 
claim to represent? 

W. H. Wannamaker. 
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The New Politics and Other Papers. By William Garrott Brown. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,-235 
pp. $1.75 net. 

This handsomely printed volume is a fitting memorial of 
the lamented William Garrott Brown. It takes its title from 
two lectures on "The New Politics" which were read before 
the faculty and students of Trinity College in April of 1910. 
At the same time Mr. Brown gave a third lecture on "The 
South in National Politics," which was published in the April, 
1910, issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly. This third 
lecture might well have been included in the present volume. 
Other essays here collected were written between 1904 and 
1913 and published in Harper's Weekly and elsewhere. The 
book has as frontispiece a portrait of Mr. Brown. 

Some of the papers were written for specific occasions 
which have now passed into history. Such are those on 
"President Taft's Opportunity" and the "Greetings to the 
Presidents" (Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson). They remain full of interest by reason of 
their rare distinction of style, their penetrating character 
analysis, and their clear view of political issues and tendencies. 
Particularly interesting to southern readers should be the es- 
says on "The White Peril: the Immediate Danger of the 
Negro," and "The South and the Saloon." There are passages 
in the latter that are full of insight into the political and relig- 
ious influences which today dominate southern life. 

Nowhere can one find an abler analysis of the political 
issues and party alignments of our time in America than in the 
papers on "The New Politics." In the lecture on "Parties and 
Men" occurs a passage on Theodore Roosevelt that exhibits 
Mr. Brown's powers of character study and political fore- 
sight at the be§t. But there is more in these essays than style 
and insight and judgment. They are full of the moving appeal 
of a sincere and noble spirit. They sound the call of disin- 
terested patriotism. If he could have remained with us in 
strength and vigor, what a leader Mr. Brown might have been 
to the young men of the country! Might he not have filled 
in his generation a place like that held in other days by George 
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William Curtis — one of his predecessors in the editorial de- 
partment of Harper's Weekly 1 

W. H. G. 



America in Ferment. By Paul Leland Haworth. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915, 477 pp. 

Professor Haworth presents in this volume a timely dis- 
cussion of political, social, and economic aspects of our current 
national life. His work is a sort of history of our own times 
in the United States. Among the multitude of subjects treat- 
ed are : conservation, the irrigation of arid lands, immigration, 
the color line, industrial discontent and remedies, the mini- 
mum wage, the child labor problem, big business, the standard 
of living, the initiative, referendum and recall, the law's delay, 
woman's place in social and political life, recent political party 
movements in the United States, and the growth of socialism. 

It is obvious that a work which deals with so many sub- 
jects must be to a certain extent superficial. While at some 
points this defect is evident in Professor Haworth's work, it 
must be said that his volume is based upon examination of a 
considerable mass of authoritative, or at least valuable, ma- 
terial, and that he has stated his conclusions in a most inter- 
esting way. He has the "forward-looking" attitude combined 
with plenty of practical common sense. His book is to be 
highly commended as a judicious and popular survey of cur- 
rent problems of national life in the United States. 



Probusms op Community Life: An Outune of Apfued Sociology. 
By Seba Eldridge. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1915— ix, 180 pp. $1.00 net. 

This work is an analysis of some sixty problems of com- 
munity life with especial reference to conditions in New York 
City. But, in general principles, it applies to other com- 
munities as well. The problems are grouped under the general 
headings : Labor Conditions, the Housing Situation, a Health 
Program, Social Aspects of Public and Private Education, 
Leisure Time Expenditure, Community Planning, Crime and 
Punishment, Philanthropy and the Social Problem, Social 
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Forces, and Politics and Government. The various topics are 
presented to the reader in outline form, and for some sub- 
jects there is a contribution of underlying theory. In the 
main, however, Mr. Eldridge's book is an outline and an 
analysis rather than a detailed discussion of the social prob- 
lems of a modern community. 

Many uses for such a work will immediately suggest them- 
selves to the teacher or the social worker. For the purpose of 
guiding students in a critical study of social problems Mr. 
Eldridge's outlines should be of great assistance. The state- 
ments of many of the problems are well adapted to indicate to 
the student a logical plan for research in his own locality. Re- 
formers will find enough work planned here to keep them em- 
ployed indefinitely. Mr. Eldridge's book will without doubt 
have a large field of usefulness. 



The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green. By Harvey Gates Townsend. Cornell Studies in Philos- 
ophy, No. 10. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914, 
91pp. 

Dr. Townsend has treated very carefully and in an inter- 
esting manner certain of Green's principles of metaphysics 
rather than his political or ethical theories. The avowed aim 
of the study, indicated by its title, justifies the author in at- 
taching considerable importance to Green's reasoning con- 
cerning "unity" and "plurality" and the possibility of the 
individual embodying both "particularity" and "universality," 
questions which claim veneration and respect probably be- 
cause of their age and reputed philosophical importance. The 
study points out Green's reaction against Hume's empiricism 
and the prevalent belief in biological evolution, dominating 
features of English thought during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the too free application of those doc- 
trines to philosophical and ethical matters. In view of Green's 
practical influence in England during the closing part of the 
nineteenth century, it could be wished that the political, educa- 
tional, and religious applications of his philosophical doctrines 
were here more fully considered. 

Edgar W. Knight. 
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Samuel F. B. Morse: His Letters and Journals. Edited and sup- 
plemented by Edward Lind Morse. Illustrated. 2 vols. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, xxi, 440 pp. 
and xiii, 548 pp. $7.50 net. 

Samuel F. B. Morse is chiefly known as the inventor of the 
electric telegraph. Yet he achieved high rank as an artist be- 
fore he won world-wide distinction in scientific pursuits. Up 
to his forty-first year he was an enthusiastic and successful 
painter; during the remainder of his eighty-one years inven- 
tion gradually supplanted and eventually dispossessed art. 
The first volume of the biography by his son is devoted to the 
artistic period of his career. The narrative — largely from his 
own letters and journals— of his life as an art student in Eu- 
rope, of his work as a portrait painter in America, of his 
constant efforts to stimulate interest in the fine arts among his 
countrymen, and of his travel experiences in Europe throws 
new light upon his varied powers and remarkable personality. 
.Today's readers will be especially attracted by the references 
in his letters to the fighting in Flanders exactly a century ago. 
Morse's accounts of his relations with many persons well- 
known to fame and his descriptions of life and travel in several 
countries are full of interest and entertainment. 

The second volume contains much new matter dealing with 
the origin of the telegraph, with Morse's indefatigable efforts 
to establish his epoch-making invention in general use, and 
with his contest to obtain the recognition and rewards justly 
due him. It is a pleasure to read that, when the telegraph had 
finally brought him honors and wealth, he generously acknowl- 
edged the services of those who had aided him in the develop- 
mental work. Among them was Ezra Cornell, the founder of 
Cornell University, tb whom he gave the credit "of early and 
effective aid in the superintendence and erection of the first 
public line of telegraph ever established." 

The biography is handsomely illustrated with reproductions 
of Morse's paintings and with diagrams bearing on the inven- 
tion of the telegraph. Mr. Edward Lind Morse has done well 
to let his father's letters and journals speak for themselves 
wherever possible. 
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Professor George Howard Parker of Harvard University 
was the William Brewster Clark Lecturer at Amherst CoHege 
in 1914. His lectures, dealing with certain aspects of the nat- 
ural history of man, have been published under the general 
title "Biology and Social Problems" by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. The themes of the individual lectures are: The 
Nervous System, Hormones, Reproduction, and Evolution. 
Professor Parker's lectures are admirably clear in statement 
as well as authoritative in their grasp of the scientific ques- 
tions involved. They are of absorbing interest and are worthy 
of all praise as an effective presentation of difficult scientific 
problems to a general audience. $1.10 net. 



The Survey Associates have recently published two vol- 
umes of "West Side Studies," made under the direction of Pau- 
line Goldmark and dealing with the West Side section of New 
York City. Otho G. Cartwright contributes to the first volume 
a historical sketch of the Middle West Side, and Katherine 
Anthony writes on "Mothers Who Must Earn." The volume 
contains many pictures of historical interest in connection with 
the West Side and also pictures of occupations in which moth- 
ers are engaged. The second volume contains a study of "Boy- 
hood and Lawlessness," which deals with the gang life and 
home surroundings of boys in the neighborhood, and also a 
study of "The Neglected Girl" by Ruth S. True. These care- 
ful investigations of important problems of urban life will be 
of great interest to all social workers. Price, $2.00 a volume. 
Survey Associates, Inc., 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 



The State Company, Columbia, S. C, has published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled "A Bar of Song" by Henry E. Harman. 
This book contains many of Mr. Harman's graceful poems of 
nature, accompanied by appropriate and attractive illustrations. 
It will receive more extended notice in the July Quarterly. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
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Letters of a Virginia Cadet at West Point, 
1859-1861 

Major Thomas Rowland, C. S. A. Introduction by Katb 
Mason Rowland 

The writer of the series of West Point letters, beginning in 
this number of the Quarterly, was Thomas Rowland, eldest 
son of Major Isaac S. Rowland and Catherine Armistead 
Mason. He was born in Detroit, Michigan, March 25, 1842, 
and at an early age, upon the death of his father, Virginia be- 
came his home. Here he was brought up, among his mother's 
kindred, in Fairfax County, three miles from Alexandria and 
near the Episcopal Theological Seminary. His early education 
was received at schools in Virginia. In 1856 he was a student 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., and in 
July, 1859, he was entered at West Point. When he sent in his 
resignation, on the secession of Virginia, Cadet Rowland was 
at the head of his class, then consisting of forty-two mem- 
bers. Fifty of his letters, written from West Point, have been 
preserved, from which these selections are made. Of his class 
there are now living but seven members, six of whom, from the 
North, were in the United States Army, and one, Captain 
Richard Marshall Nelson of North Carolina, was a Con- 
federate. 

On the 4th of May, 1861, young Rowland was commis- 
sioned by Governor Letcher, Second Lieutenant in the Pro- 
visional Army of Virginia. He did duty at this time drilling 
volunteers in Ashland and at the Camp of Instruction in 
Richmond. When the Provisional Army was turned over to 
the Confederate States, Lieutenant Rowland received a com- 
mission as Cadet in the Engineer Corps. He was still drill- 
ing raw recruits, however, but early in September he was 
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ordered to report to General Gatlin in North Carolina. Here 
he was stationed successively at Newbern, at Fort Johnson in 
Wilmington, then at Brunswick Point and Fort St. Philip on 
the Cape Fear River. And he rendered important service at this 
time in superintending the construction of the coast defences of 
the state. His opportunity for active service was soon at hand. 
On the 22nd of July, 1862, Cadet Rowland was commis- 
sioned Captain in the Adjutant General's Department and as- 
signed to the Staff of Brigadier-General Robert Ransom, who 
was then in camp at Petersburg, Va. The brigade was soon 
after on its way to the Valley and participated in the first in- 
vasion of Maryland. The battle of Sharpsburg and the cap- 
ture of Harper's Ferry gave Captain Rowland his baptism of 
fire. In his office of Adjutant he wrote the orders for the 
commanding-general, to which the latter added any mention he 
wished to make of his staff. The Sharpsburg order was com- 
plimented as "a handsome and stirring piece." The battle of 
Sharpsburg took place September 7 — and on the 13th of De- 
cember was fought the battle of Fredericksburg. A copy in 
Captain Rowland's handwriting has been preserved of the 
congratulatory address of the commanding general written 
after the battle of Fredericksburg — the composition undoubt- 
edly of the Adjutant. It was in this battle that Captain Row- 
land distinguished himself for bravery, as General Ransom 
states in his report. He says : "The valuable assistance and 
daring gallantry of my Assistant Adjutant General, Captain 
Rowland, and my volunteer aid, Dr. T. C. J. Davis, deserve 
my warmest commendation. They three times during the day 
each traversed the entire front of my line descending and re- 
turning from the road, thus six times running the gauntlet of 
a most fearful fire." 

In January, 1863, Ransom's Brigade was in North Carolina, 
where General Ransom was assigned to the command of "all 
the troops in North Carolina outside of the District of the 
Cape Fear." Early the following June he was promoted and 
sent again to Virginia. The division had missed the battle of 
Chancellorsville in May, and was not to participate in the 
Gettysburg campaign. They remained at Petersburg through 
August and part of September, : General Ransom was then 
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assigned to the District of Southwest Virginia and East Ten- 
nessee. In Tennessee the division had much rough marching 
to do, and some skirmishing with the enemy's cavalry. In the 
spring of 1864 they were back again in Virginia, at Drewry's 
Bluff in May; at Lynchburg in June, where they were fol- 
lowing up Hunter. Here there was fighting, but the enemy's 
feeble attack was soon repulsed. General Ransom was at this 
time in command of all the cavalry forces in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, but he resigned in August, General Lomax being as- 
signed to the command of the division. The Adjutant-General 
remained with the division. And, as aid to General Lomax, 
Major Rowland participated in the battles of Winchester and 
Fisher's Hill. In the latter fight he received his first and only 
wound, a flesh wound in the thigh. This gave him a furlough 
of thirty days which he spent with his mother and sisters in 
Richmond. He was back in the Valley again in October. In 
December he writes from Gordonsville of the march of three 
days from the Luray Valley, through snow, sleet, and hail, 
crossing the Blue Ridge in a snow storm. 

On the 22nd of December, Lomax's Division had a fight at 
Liberty Mills near Gordonsville, where as General Lee's offi- 
cial report states, the enemy "was repulsed and severely pun- 
ished." In March, 1865, Major Rowland was in Richmond 
again on a short leave. He was soon back with his command. 
But the end was near at hand. The evacuation of Richmond, 
the surrender of Lee, those fatal April days, brought despair 
to all hearts. On the 16th of April, the division disbanded at 
Buchanan, "until the 1st of May" as the order said, for there 
was still hope that something more might be done for the 
cause. Major Rowland had left General Lomax before the 
16th to join Johnston's army in the South. But before he could 
reach North Carolina Johnston surrendered. He wrote to his 
family then that he would go to Mexico. Sober second thought 
decided him to remain in his own country. 

At the close of the war, Major Rowland took the law course 
at the University of Virginia, and soon after he commenced 
practice in Baltimore where he rapidly gained distinction. But 
in a few years his health gave way. Vainly trying change of 
climate, first going to Brazil and then to California, — returning 
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to Baltimore by way of Europe, — he died in the latter city, 
the victim of consumption, April 25, 1874. 

1859 

West Point, N. Y, June 25, 1859. 
My deak Mother 

I am sorry that I have allowed so many days to slip by 
without writing to you and giving some account of my new 
home and profession. I can now announce myself most pleas- 
antly settled, and initiated into camp life, after passing honor- 
ably through the examinations, mental and physical. About 
fifty new cadets have been admitted — eighteen were found de- 
ficient and dismissed ; two had not a cent to travel upon, and as 
the Government would not pay their expenses home, we (the 
class) have advanced the money out of our pay. 

I left New York on the 15th of this month after a very 
pleasant visit which I have already told you of. Upon the 
afternoon of the same day I reported myself at the office of the 
Adjutant of this post, soon after I was received in barracks as 
a "plebe" and treated accordingly. Llew Horton, 1 Chap- 
man 2 and Ben King 8 were expecting me and by their kindness 
my embarrassment on that momentous occasion was consider- 
ably relieved. At 4 P. M. upon the same day the corps of 
cadets pitched their tents and went into encampment for the 
summer. The tents at the base are 6 ft by 7; the floor is a 
plank platform raised 3 inches from the ground to protect us 
from the rain ; our furniture consists of a long, narrow camp 
chest and our blankets. There are either three or four in each 
tent, giving a space of 2 ft or less for each man. So you see 
we have no room for any such luxuries as chairs or tables. 
The cadet captains who are appointed out of the first class, are 
allowed to have a camp stool and writing table, so that they 
may be able to prepare their reports. When we write we sit 
upon a blanket and put our paper on the camp chest. At all 



1 Llewellyn Horton from Alexandria, Va. Graduated at West Point, 1861. 
Was chief of artillery on the staff of General Hardee. After the war Colonel Hor- 
ton was for many years the honored principal of the Episcopal High School hi 
Fairfax County. 

* William B. Chapman, Massachusetts. . . . 

• Lieutenant Benjamin King, C S. A., son of Dr. Benjamin King of Washing- 
ton, D. C Fell, mortally wounded, in the second day's fight at Shiloh, April 7, 1862. 
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times in the day when we are not in motion we rest ourselves 
by sitting or lying on the floor. 

I will give you a synopsis of the routine of daily duty as it 
is at present for our class. Reveille is at 5 A. M. Precisely at 
that hour the cannon is fired by the sentinel in front of the 
camp. Hie drum strikes up immediately and beats for five 
minutes, during which time we are expected to slip on our 
clothes and take our places in ranks. As soon as the drum 
stops beating the roll is called and those who are not there to 
answer to their names are reported to the Commandant of the 
post for demerits and are expected to give an explanation of 
their absence to Lieut. McCook. This is the case at every 
parade, roll call and inspection. Immediately after reveille we 
turn out for police duty, i. e., to clean up every piece of paper, 
stick and loose stone in the camp ground. (This would just 
suit Aunt Emily. 4 ) At 5>4 A. M. we have another drum for 
drill which lasts until 6 l / 2 . We then have half an hour to 
wash ourselves, sweep our tents, fold up the blankets and pile 
them in the corner and arrange everything in straight lines for 
inspection. If everything is not arranged with the greatest ex- 
actitude we receive demerits for neglect of duty. At 7 A. M. 
we are marched in squads to the mess hall for breakfast. The 
fare is plain, of course, but I would not wish it better. Every- 
thing is well cooked, and the bread and butter is excellent. 
At 8 A. M. we have guard mount. Between 9 and 11 we have 
no regular duty to perform, though we are sometimes called 
out to march to the armory or commissary department. From 
11 to 1 we have drill again and bayonet exercise. At 1 P. M. 
we march again to the mess hall. They always allow exactly 
half an hour for every meal and we are obliged to rise at 
command and march back to camp as soon as the time expires. 
From 2 to 5 P. M. is the same as from 9 to 11 A. M. From 
5 to 6 P. M. we have another drill. At 7 P. M. we have dress 
parade and inspection of arms, tents, &c. At parade the of- 
fences and demerits for the preceding day are read off, the 
band plays 2 or 3 airs or marches, the battalion executes move- 
ments with muskets to show their proficiency to spectators of 

«lfias Emihr Virginia Mason, riater of Mrs. Rowland, with whom the lived at 
The Cottage.*' 
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whom there are not a few, and the whole is closed by discharge 
of a cannon. Parade is always a beautiful sight and the band 
is excellent. This morning they played an air f rom "Lucia," 
and some days ago they played "Oft in the Stilly Night." 

The corps is divided into four companies, A, B, C and D. 
I am in Company B. Mr. Mill's 5 friend Benjamin 6 is one of 
the cadet officers of my Company. I have not yet had an op- 
portunity of making his acquaintance. I am tenting at present 
with two of Lew's classmates, Davis of Pennsylvania, and 
Cross of Massachusetts, who was formerly at the R. P. I. 7 He 
stands at the head of his class. Lew Horton is very much 
liked here as he is everywhere. Cross says that he is the best fel- 
low in the corps. Since the thinning out produced by the exam- 
ination and one or two subsequent desertions the camp is not so 
crowded. Tomorrow I am to move into a tent with one of my 
own classmates — "a lineal (?) descendant of George Wash- 
ington," 8 and a cousin of Miss Laura Lippitt. 9 He is a fine 
fellow of course (as who could not be under such circum- 
stances). We have made an arrangement to room together 
when we get into barracks and be studious. But I have broken 
off in my account of our day's employment. 

Directly after parade we march to mess hall again for 
supper. After supper we go to an excellent place on the Hud- 
son to swim. I am learning to swim quite well. At 9J4 P. M. 
the drum is beat for tattoo, the roll is called, and after an 
allowance of five minutes to undress, every light must be ex- 
tinguished at the tap of the drum or "taps." We thai sleep 
pretty soundly after our day's work except when interrupted 
by the "pulling out." I was pulled out only once the first night 
and have not been troubled at all for a week, although some of 
my classmates have not been so fortunate. The guard tent is 
a great instrument of punishment for "plebes." Two or three 

8 Lawrence H. Mills, then a student at the Virginia Theological Seminary in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. Now, 1915, Professor of Zend (Avesta) Philology at 
Oxford University, England. 

• Samuel W. Benjamin, New York. 

1 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

•James Barroll Washington, Major, C. S. A., on the staff of General Joseph 
E. Johnston. Was son of Lewis William Washington of Jefferson County, Va. 
Captured by Custer after Battle of Seven Pines, subsequently exchanged and 
served to the end of the war. Was secretary and auditor for B. & O. Railroad 
many years, living in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he died in 1900. His son, William 
Lanier Washington, represents the family now in the Society of the Cincinnati. 

■ Mrs. WilKam Byrd Page of Washington, D. C, one of the belles of her day. 
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are confined there every day by cadet officers for inattention 
at drill or some such offence. I am sorry to say that Chapman 
has failed to pass his examination, but he expects to get a re- 
appointment and to return in September. Ben King is on a 
furlough. He will return by the 28th of August, that being 
the day upon which we enter barracks. We will then study 
hard until the January examination, which is said to be the 
most difficult one in the course,— decides who is "to be" and 
who "not to be" in our class. 

Sunday 26th [June] : I did not have time to finish this 
letter yesterday so I take it up this evening to tell you some- 
thing of our chapel. Mr. French 10 read the service this morn- 
ing, and the choir, which is composed entirely of cadets sang 
"While Thee I Seek, Protecting Power" to the same air that 
you used to sing it They commenced the service by chanting 
"The Lord is in His Holy Temple," &c, and sang all the dox- 
ologies after the hymns. Mr. French is an excellent reader, the 
choir have very fine voices, and altogether I enjoyed the ser- 
vices very much. He gave notice that next Sunday would be 
Communion Sunday. I suppose that it will be at your Chapel 
also. You must say a prayer for me on that occasion. Our 
chapel is a very pretty building, tastefully decorated on the 
inside and receiving a military aspect from the flags and can- 
non ranged along the walls, trophies taken in 1812 and in 
Mexico. I was reminded of home this morning by the band 
playing "Strike the Cymbal" during inspection. 

I went to see Clara Paige 11 last week and saw her again at 
church this morning. I promised to go to see her again and be 
introduced to Mr. French. I will try and get a permit to go 
tomorrow. She is very much admired among the cadets. Tell 
Steeny 1 * that two of the "at large" appointments failed to pass 
the examination. Perhaps he might get one of the vacancies. 
I know he would enjoy this life. You must give my love to all 
my friends and kiss all the family for me. I will write again 
as soon as possible, but after coming in from a double quick 



"Rev. John W. French, Chaplain and Professor in Geography, History and 
Ethics. 

n Daughter of Judte Paige, Schenectady, N. Y. Married Rev. Dr. Paine. 

"John Stevens Mason of "Okeley," afterwards in the C S. A., and now 
resident of Fauquier County, Va. 
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drill on a bayonet exercise we do not feel much like sitting 
down on the floor to write a letter. 

Your aff. son 

T. Rowland 

West Point, N. Y, Monday, June 27, 1859, 10 :40 A. M. 
My mar Kate 18 

Here I am curled up on my tent floor like a Turk, endeavor- 
ing to fulfil my promise of writing to you, though I expect to 
be called out on the plain in about five minutes to be drilled 
with my class in infantry tactics. This plain is about a third 
of a mile long without a tree or a blade of grass, and upon such 
a day as this, the hot sun reflected from the sand makes 
drilling at "double quick" rather warm work; yet we rather 
enjoy it, especially when we know that it is only the preparation 
for higher things. The cadet officers are very fierce and give 
their commands with an emphasis that makes a man tremble 
in his shoes, and if a poor "plebe" in his fright and confusion 
makes a false step or an awkward or slow movement with his 
musket, no matter how inexperienced he may be, he is con- 
fined to the guard tomb for the offence. Until the trying 
ordeal of the plebian encampment is over we will have a hard 
time. We must live the life of a common soldier, and experi- 
ence all its hardships and severities with its more galling in- 
dignities until the name of "Old Cadet" removes the indignities 
and finally a commission in the army crowns all our labors 
with success. No one who has not lived this hard life for 
five years can imagine the ecstacy of delight with which a 
cadet hails his approaching furlough or graduation. It forms 
the subject of many a pleasant anticipation and many a "hap- 
py dream," and is truly the rose that has its thorn. If a man 
had nothing else to recommend him, the mere fact of his being 
a graduate of West Point ought to entitle him to respect. It 
shows that he has done what hundreds have failed to accom- 
plish, and what has tried the spirit and the strength of all the 
best officers of our army. 

On the 4th of July the hops commence and then the Point 
will be crowded with ladies and the cadets will have a gay sum- 

u His sister, Kate Mason Rowland. 
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mer, though the plebes are not generally admitted to these 
entertainments; if any of my friends come, however, I shall 
transcend the limits of a plebe in this respect. Have you heard 
anything of Jennie Cooper 14 since I left? I shall look for- 
ward with great pleasure to the arrival of that charming cou- 
sin. When you write to me you must tell me about all the 
young ladies of our neighborhood and let me know when 
Miss Connie Cary 15 comes home. I am reading the book that 
Miss Julia Johns 16 gave me ; I like it very much and you must 
thank her for me and give love to her and to all my friends in 
the neighborhood. My tentmate is a great admirer of Miss 
Laura Lippitt; we have sympathizing talks together on that 
subject. You must tell Mason 17 to write to me and tell me the 
progress of the garden, the state of John Jackson's health, &c 
Any accounts of family affairs however trivial, would be in- 
teresting to me, even down to Winnie, Richard and Henry. 

I must now close my letter and take my musket to pieces 
and clean it for another drill. We have to have the barrel and 
all the steel parts so bright that the inspecting officer can 
see his face in them. 

Adieu, 

T. Rowland 
U. S. C. C. 

W*st Point, N. Y., Sunday, July 10, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

I am going to ask your forgiveness for again allowing a 
week to pass without writing to you. Although it gives me 
great pleasure to write, my time is so cut up and intersected 
by drills and parades that I invariably find myself putting off 
this pleasant duty until Sunday. 

Since last writing to you I have received a letter from 
yourself and one from Kittie, and I can not tell you how much 

" Daughter of General Samuel Cooper, U. S. A. and C S. A. Married Nicholas 
Dawson of Virginia. Died recently at her old home "Cameron" in Fairfax County. 

"Miss Constance Cary, of Fairfax County, was noted in die sixties for her wit 
and beauty. Later, as Mrs. Burton Harrison, she became well known as an author. 
She is the mother of Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, and of Francis Burton Harrison, Governor-General of the Philippine Islands. 

** Daughter of Bishop Johns of Virginia. 

n Brother of Cadet Rowland. Took the name of his maternal grandfather, John 
Thomson Mason, and was then called "Jack." Later inC S. A. and C S. N. 
as an officer of die Shenandoah. 
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pleasure it gives me to hear from you all, for although it would 
not do to say that I have been homesick, the sudden change 
from a life so calm and pleasant to one fraught with so many 
trials and difficulties, has made me feel more keenly than I 
had anticipated, the separation from home and family. Write 
to me oftener, even if it is only a page or two. I need something 
in these trying times to keep my spirits up. Nothing does this 
more effectually than a cheerful letter from home. Let me 
sympathize with you all in everything; tell me of all your 
pleasures and "Je serai heureux lorsque je saurais que vous 
Vetes vous-memes" Divide this labor df love among you 
and you will easily be able to send me a letter twice a week. 
Now that Mason's holiday has commenced he might write to 
me now and then. 

You must not let my letters give you the impression that 
I am not happy in my new line of life. My pleasures overbal- 
ance my troubles and though sometimes depressed I am never 
discontented, but feel assured that the profession I have chosen 
is the one best suited to my tastes, and though difficult in the 
attainment, rich in its rewards. 

I have been several times to see Clara Paige. She has been 
exceedingly kind, taking as she calls it a motherly interest in 
me. I have been introduced to Mrs. French and Miss Clara 
French, both of whom are very kind, giving me a standing in- 
vitation to visit them. Prof. French was not at home when I 
called, though I see and hear him every Sunday. Last Sun- 
day I was with you all in spirit at the Communion Table. 
Two of my classmates came forward (Clark and Buchanan 18 ) 
with several from the other classes, making only about ten in 
all out of a battalion of nearly two hundred. 

On the fourth of July we had a great celebration, of course ; 
salutes from the batteries, an original and excellent oration 
from a first-classman, reminding us of our particular duties, 
and some splendid music from our band. General Scott 19 was 
present and was received by the battalion of cadets with mili- 
tary honors. In the evening we had beautiful fireworks, as fine 
as any I ever saw. They were all made on the Point by the ca- 

u Churchill Clark and Edward Y. Buchanan, cadets appointed at large. 
"Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott. 
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dets. Our class has commenced artillery drills. We prac- 
tice with the identical battery with which the brave Captain 
Bragg gave the Mexicans "a little more grape." The dancing 
lessons have commenced. The cost is $2 per month — a lesson 
every day. I will not take lessons until I see how my treas- 
urer's accounts stand. It is so late in the season that I have 
only been able to obtain one card for the "hops." Lew told 
me that he sent one to you some time ago, directing it to 
Alexandria, so I will send this one to Miss Connie Cary. You 
must give all my other friends a verbal invitation. 

The "plebes" have just commenced going on guard and 
their mistakes and embarrassments during the first night on 
post create a great deal of amusment in the camp. My tent- 
mate Washington, was carried off his post twice in a wheel- 
barrow and had his musket taken away from him. Another 
fellow was tied to a tree. My turn will come in a day or two. 
I will write you my first experience. The pulling out is nearly 
over, but the guard tent is kept pretty well filled with pris- 
oners. We do not hear much news in camp, so you may tell 
Kittie whenever she finds an interesting article in the Times 
to mail it to me. An Alexandria Gazette occasionally would 
also be acceptable. 

I must now bid you goodbye for the present and prepare 
for infantry drill. So with a great deal of love for Aunt 
Emily, the girls, Mason, Mrs. Johnston and Nanny, and every 
one else in Alexandria or Fairfax County (including Winnie, 
Aunt Betsy and Richard), believe me your very devoted Son 

T. Rowland 
U. S. C. C. 

P. S. I send Kit a very pleasant tribute to one of her fa- 
vorite poets. Tell her she must read Goldsmith and Parnell 
in return. 

West Point, N. Y., July 24, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

Tomorrow I will be detailed for guard duty which lasts 
for twenty-four hours, so I must contrive to write you a few 
lines this evening, as the active and continuous duty of a 
sentinel keeps him ever on the alert and prevents anything of 
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the kind. Eight hours of this time is consumed in walking 
post; during the remainder of the time, even while sleeping 
we must have on full uniform, belts and accoutrements with 
our muskets by our side so as to be ready at any moment day 
or night to turn out instantly upon command, for inspection 
by the "officer of the day," or the "officer in charge," or for 
any extra duty as patrols or escorts for prisoners. 

[In pencil.] As I have to prepare my arms and accoutre- 
ments for the rigid inspection which always attends guard 
mount, I will not have time to finish this letter, but rather than 
fail in my weekly epistle I will add a few lines in pencil and 
send this although it is hardly commenced. Since writing my 
letter to Aunt Emily last week I have receive the most de- 
lightful budgets of letters from yourself at Okeley 20 and from 
Mason and Kitty at the Cottage. They were both filled with 
interesting details of dear home news and have afforded me 
pleasure and amusement ever since, for I always make one 
letter last until the arrival of the next. Mason's letter was filled 
with real family jokes such as I have often joined in and en- 
joyed with you all over our social dinner table at home. Just 
as I looked up then from my paper my eye fell upon a four- 
leaved clover ; I send it as emblematical of the good influence 
that is always attendant upon my intercourse with home. 

Mason's letter was a very successful effort ; he must try it 
again. His account of the chickens and garden were very 
interesting to me, and his graceful compliment to Miss Laura 
Lippitt's charms was a chef d'oeuvre which accorded exactly 
with the sentiments of my roommate and myself. I mean my 
roommate in prospect, for my tentmate is a Mr. Calef from that 
enterprising but unlovely State of Massachusetts. By-the-bye, 
my friend Washington seems to be a very ardent admirer of 
Miss Laura. He always sends love when I write to you. Llew 
who seems much interested in my welfare, is delighted with 
my choice of roommate. I have reason to be thankful for my 
success here so far. 

Kit tells me that Cousin Beverley 21 has come home. I 
would give anything to see him. It is nearly time for evening 

* Home of Dr. Richard C Mason, Fairfax County, Va. 

n Beverley Randolph Mason of Okeley. I*ter in C. S. A., and for many years 
principal of Gunston Hall School, Washington, D. C. 
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parade so I must close this important epistle with love and a 
kiss for you all. 

I bear you all continually in my thoughts, picturing you in 
imagination in the various domestic scenes in which I used 
to be such a happy participant. That God in his infinite mercy 
may spare us all to join in many more scenes as pleasant and 
as pure, is the earnest prayer of 

Your devoted and affectionate son, 

T. Rowland 

W«st Point, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1859. 
My DgA* Mother 

It is nearly two weeks since I have written a letter to any 
one at the Cottage. Two or three times when I have been on 
the point of writing, other duties more immediately necessary 
have prevented me from executing this pleasant task. My last 
letter was sent to Aunt Emily at Rockaway, and I almost for- 
got that in writing to one I did not write to all. Llew and I 
are joyfully expec tin g her visit with Dora 11 to West Point, 
which is now, I hope, not more than a week or ten days dis- 
tant. It will be so pleasant to see someone from home and to 
show Aunt Emily just how I live. 

I am learning to love my new home more than I used to. 
I have moved into a company of Southerners where the treat- 
ment of Southern gentlemen lessens the annoyances of the 
West Point "plebe;" I have found firm friends among my 
classmates ; I have become hardened to the severe routine of 
duty; and I begin to regard with affectionate familiarity the 
rugged old hills that formerly looked down so sternly upon 
me as they echoed back the startling beat of the drum which 
warned me to hasten — I knew not where, to do — I knew not 
what. 

In about three weeks from today we will move into bar- 
racks and commence study. I will then feel more in my na- 
tive element, and you may rest assured that I will do all that 
taste, application and ambition can accomplish to stand well in 
my class, to please my mother, and to show Aunt Emily that 

"Daughter of Sterens Thomson Mason, "Boy GoTernor" of Michigan, only 
brother of Mrs. Rowland. She married Edward H. Wright of Newark, N. J., 
where she still resides. 
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time and trouble which she expended in obtaining my ap- 
pointment have not been expended in vain. Yet I must tell 
you that this class is probably one of the smartest that ever 
entered West Point, and I will have to contend with many 
who have spent years in preparation for the course. But I 
must not be anticipating the result of the winter's campaign. 
It will take many a hard- fought battle to win the laurel of 
our class and time only must decide the contest and prove the 
victor. 

Since I last wrote to you I have received an excellent letter 
from Liz, enlivened by the mention of Miss Emily McGuire 
and Miss Connie Cary, parts of which I read to Llew, as we al- 
ways supply each other with the latest news from Virginia. 
Liz's letter contained also a note from my literary sympathizer. 
Since then I have received your letter of the 23rd ult ; written 
immediately upon your return from Okeley and enclosed in one 
from Aunt Emily of the same date ; still later yours of the 1st 
August brought with its other contents the sweet little Cot- 
tage violet. Although I cannot answer all these in particular 
I thank you all very much for them, and hope that you will 
continue to supply me with all the details of home and keep 
before me a constant picture of our delightful neighborhood. 
The note from Miss Laura gave great pleasure to Washington 
as well as myself. I was much interested in your account of 
the new choir. I should like to be there to join if I could do 
no more than blow the bellows for you, though inspired by the 
sound of Miss Connie's voice I think I could learn to sing too. 
You must keep me informed of your progress. I have not 
heard the grand Te Deutn sung since I left home. 

You have no idea how much I miss your songs, and Lizzie's 
playing, to say nothing of Kit's accompaniments upon the 
guitar. We sometimes have some very fine music from our 
band which plays morning and evening at parade. Last night 
the "Anvil Chorus" was played most beautifully by the full 
brass band with drums. 

The scenery here is more beautiful than any that I have 
ever seen. The plain upon which the encampment is situated 
is entirely surrounded by a circular ridge of lofty mountains 
only broken where the beautiful Hudson has forced its way 
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through the solid rock of the ancient hills. On our side die 
hills too rugged for cultivation are covered with forest and 
bare rocks but upon the opposite side of the river we can see 
the fields of yellow grain waving in the very clouds of heaven. 
Imagine a violent storm in this mountainous enclosure, the 
thunder echoing around its massy walls until bursting out 
suddenly through the valley of the river it is heard rumbling 
and muttering among the unseen mountains in the distance. 
I hope next year you will see West Point for yourself and 
then you will find that its charms are not exaggerated. In 
some places you can read at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile the names of "Palo Alto/' "Buena Vista" and "Mont- 
erey," where they have been carved in gigantic letters in the 
solid rock. Here too the ruins of Fort Putnam look down 
upon us, with its Revolutionary memories, reminding us of the 
gallant men who fought and perished, — as we may fight and 
perish — in their country's cause. 

But how come on the corn and potatoes which I helped to 
plant? And what promise from the peach trees? How does 
"Jack" spend his vacation? I am glad to hear that he has 
become a beau; he will derive more benefit from ladies' so- 
ciety of the proper sort than from too much association with 
boys, who from wildness and mischief are too apt to run into 
dissipation and immorality. If Annapolis is anything like 
West Point he will need all the good principles he can form 
and they must be firm ones too ! 

West Point, N. Y., Oct. 9th, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

I commenced a letter to Aunt Emily last week acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the delightful fruit which she sent me from 
New York, but I was so busy at the time that I did not have 
time to finish it and it has laid in my writing-desk until now 
entirely out of date. If she is with you at the Cottage now as 
I suppose she is, you must thank her very much for me. John 
French was so kind as to receive the basket for me, and 
we had quite a little excitement smuggling it into our quarters 
under the cover of night. (You know it is against regulations 
to have provisions of any kind in barracks.) The contents 
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proved well worth the trouble, and my friends and myself 
feasted upon them for some time afterwards. Yesterday I re- 
ceived a triple letter from yourself and the two girls, and I 
have been enjoying ever since the account of the Clermont 25 
party, the dedication of the new Seminary and other interest- 
ing bits of home news which they contained. I can well im- 
agine how much pleasure you all feel at getting back to the 
dear Cottage again even after visiting such a delightful place 
as Okeley. Oh for the time when we may all meet there again 
in health and happiness ! I hope when I get my furlough that 
Aunt Laura and Uncle Robert will be in the East. I will stop 
in New York for Dora and once again in our old Virginia home 
we will have such a family party as we were wont to have in 
olden times. The party at Clermont must have been delightful, 
though it was rather unfortunate that Miss Connie's beau 
should have been arrested so suddenly in his career and in such 
a peculiar manner. It must have been rather an embarrassing 
position for her to say the least of it. 

I have just paused in my letter for a half an hour to go to 
Prof. French's Bible Class. Llew was there also. We meet 
every Sunday at four o'clk in the chapel. Prof. French is 
very entertaining and he makes these few moments pass very 
pleasantly and profitably to us all. I suppose you know that 
Llew has become a member of the church. I have been twice 
with him to the Communion Table. I have never told you of 
our prayer meetings ; we have them every Monday and Thurs- 
day evening during the half hour which intervenes between 
supper and "Call to quarters" (the bugle for evening study). 
They are presided over by Lieutenant Howard, 24 one of the 
professors of mathematics. He reads a chapter in the Bible and 
then we sing a hymn and have two or three extemporaneous 
prayers suited to the wants and peculiar exegencies of the 
army and corps of cadets. Don't be shocked ; they are quite 
orthodox and do a great deal of good in keeping us reminded 



a Home of Captain Douglas French Forrest, U. S. N. and C. S. N. Formerly 
the residence of General John Mason, father of Hon. James M. Mason, Confed- 
erate Commissioner to England, and of Mrs. Samuel Cooper of "Cameron," the 
"Cousin Maria" of later letters. 

24 Later General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. In charge of the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau, 1865-74, and largely instrumental in establishing Howard Unirersity, Wash- 
ington. 
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of our duties and strengthening us against the temptations 
peculiar to our mode of life. 

I suppose you have heard of the sad death of Major Chap- 
man. I heard that he committed suicide. I' wish you would 
let me know the particulars if you have heard them. His son 
has obtained two days leave. Meigs 16 is one of the smartest 
of our class in mathematics and appears to have studied a great 
deal of the course. He and Washington and myself have been 
transferred to the first section. This morning our room was 
complimented by the Commandant as being the neatest that 
he had seen in barracks — so much for having Miss Laura Lip- 
pitt's cousin for a chum. 

I was much amused with Kittie's account of the three 
charming young men. I can imagine Murray eating in the 
rocking chair, "Maxy" yearning, and Hale squalling while at 
the same time he casts a side glance upon the "grub." You 
must give my respects to the Sewing Society, and do give my 
love to Cousin Lucy. It is nearly tattoo so I must bid you good 
night with much love to Aunt Libby, Aunt Emily, the girls 
and Mason. 

Your devoted Son 

T. Rowland 

West Point, N. Y., Oct. 18th, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

I am very sorry that I delayed writing so long as to call 
forth a scolding from ma ch&re mire. I received yesterday 
your letter of the 11th and felt how much I deserved the mild 
but serious rebuke therein contained. I must be more punctual 
in future. I suppose by this time you have received my letter 
of last week. I was in hopes it would reach you before you 
fulminated the thunderbolts which I so much dread in their 
silent power. 

* * * * * * 

I hope during the winter the course will be reduced again 
to four years ; then I will be released one year sooner and be 
enabled to render you some material assistance which I fear 

* Cadet John Meigs, son of General Meigs, U. S. A. la the Federal army and 
killed during the war. 
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I can never do as a cadet. At present I am in debt like the 
rest of my class. We have so many things to get for our first 
year that we will nearly all be encumbered in this manner for 
the next three or four months. My indebtedness amounts to 
about forty dollars, though my expenses have been confined to 
such equipments, uniform, etc., as have been absolutely neces- 
sary. 

I received a paper containing an article on the San Fran- 
cisco Murder and an account of the San Juan difficulties, for 
which I must thank Kittie, I suppose, she being the only mem- 
ber of the family who reads the papers. My love to Aunt 
Emily, and tell her that her copy of Thomas a Kempis proves 
quite a treasure. Llew always sends love to you. Meigs is do- 
ing very well indeed ; he is considered one of the best mathema- 
ticians in our class. 

Winter has nearly commenced here; we have some quite 
cold days and the beautiful autumn leaves will soon be gone. 
I should like to look in upon you all some winter night gath- 
ered around the cheerful open fires in the dining room. Im- 
agine me there. Give my best love to Cousin Maria and Jennie 
if they are in the neighborhood. Do they intend to spend the 
winter at "Cameron"? I hope for your sake they will. 

Love to all — and love to "Cousin Laura" and "Cousin 
Charlotte," from my chum. 

Yours 

"Pickwick" 

West Point, N. Y., October 23d, 1859. 
My dear Mother, 

I received last week Kittie's letter of the 17th enclosing a 
short note from Aunt Emily. I will be delighted to receive the 
dressing gown of which she spoke, and will prize it very 
highly as a relic of the noble man to whom it belonged. Who 
is the Captain Caxon to whose care it was to be directed — 
I know of no such person ? Tell Aunt Emily that all the fruit 
came safely to hand except the peaches ; I suppose there was 
not room for them in the basket. The watermelon was 
excellent, and the apples were some of the finest I have seen 
this year. I must thank you for the "Church Journals" which 
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I received last week containing articles upon the General Con- 
vention and a notice of the ordination of our friend Mr. 
Mayer. I should like very much to see the "House of Bish- 
ops" ; they must form an imposing assembly when in session. 
I see from one of the papers that three of the Bishops were 
graduates of West Point 

There has been quite an excitement here for the last few 
days occasioned by the startling and almost incredible news of 
an insurrection at Harper's Ferry. Washington was particu- 
larly interested in the state of affairs as his home is only four 
miles from Harper's Ferry, and his father is a prominent slave- 
holder of that region. Very fortunately his sister had left 
home for Baltimore the day before the insurrection occurred, 
but his father was the first person taken by these desperate 
men. They came to his house during the night and woke him 
up, telling him that he was their prisoner. Old "Ossawatimee 
Brown" has made quite a stir in the quiet Old Dominion, and 
though his attempt has miserably failed, there is something 
quite romantic in his fanatical idea of revolutionizing our gov- 
ernment with a handful of men armed with revolvers and 
iron pikes. He must certainly have been a monomaniac, though 
he is represented as giving his orders with remarkable coolness 
when defending his position in the armory against the attack 
of the U. S. Marines. A most singular affair ! Conducted in 
a most singular manner — by a most singular person ! I should 
like to see a further development of the plot. I received a 
Washington Star containing an account of the insurrection, 
and also an Alexandria Gazette directed in a strange hand. 

The cold weather has actually commenced; I should like 
very much to have some of your knit woolen socks and under- 
shirts if there were any way of sending them on, but I suppose 
there is not The cold north winds as they come down the 
valley of the Hudson are very penetrating, and there is no place 
more exposed to them by position than the level and unob- 
structed (to the northward) plains of West Point. 

Love to Cousin Maria and to Jennie, and love to all at 
'The Cottage." 



T. Rowland 



(To be continued) 
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The Tragic Art of Ballad Poetry 

Edward Godfrey Cox 

Professor of English in the University of Washington 

The making of ballads is generally acknowledged to be a 
closed chapter in literary evolutions. The inroads of civili- 
zation, such as the increase in the facilities of travel and the 
diffusion of common school education, have broken up the 
communal element in primitive societies; and putting the bal- 
lads into print has had an effect similar to that of putting 
zoological specimens into alcohol: it has preserved them for 
investigation, but it has destroyed their organic life. As the 
mother of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, remarked to 
Sir Walter Scott on the occasion of his noting down the ballad 
of Auld Maitland from her lips: "They were made for singin* 
an' no for readin', but ye hae broken the charm now an' they'll 
never be sung mair." 

We need not feel inconsolable, however, over the extinc- 
tion of this interesting species of literature, for the zeal of 
various collectors, who have apparently realized that "the 
night cometh wherein man shall work no more/' has turned 
over to our enjoyment some 300 ballads of English and Scot- 
tish origin, some 500 Danish, in addition to those of Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, and the Faroes; many hundred German, 
French, Italian, Greek, Bulgarian, Slavish, etc. Were one's 
appetite as insatiable as was fabled of the unfortunate Erys- 
thicthon, who ate himself away, there would never be lack of 
ballads to satisfy it. 

If one had the temerity to flaunt the authority of Socrates 
and of Huxley, by defining the abstract in the concrete, one 
might be tempted to say, as other bold spirits have done, that 
a ballad was Sir Patrick Spens or Edward or Child Waters or 
Bonnie George Campbell. It is safer, however, and doubt- 
less better to fall back upon the accepted statement that a 
ballad is a poem, lyrical in form, narrative in substance, and 
traditional in origin. In other words, it was meant to be sung 
and danced to; it tells a story; and it claims a communal 
authorship. All of these phases have had a part to play in 
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fixing the position of the ballad as an art form, but its method 
of handling the subject matter is perhaps in this relation of 
most significance. As a starting point in determining the 
artistic function of the ballad we should turn, as do all 
orthodox students, to Aristotle's Poetics, which has served 
countless generations as a guide in poetic matters. 

Poetry then as a work of art is an imitation of men in 
action. By imitation is meant, not a servile copying, not a 
literal transcription of the world of reality, but an idealized 
representation of human life, — of character, emotion, and 
action, — in a form manifest to sense. And action includes 
"the deeds, incidents, situations, mental processes, and the 
motives which underlie the outward events or which result 
from them." That is to say, plot and character are so closely 
interwoven that to separate them is about as conceivable as 
to abstract the pound of flesh without the drop of blood. 
Furthermore men must be represented either as better than 
in real life or as worse, that is fuller and richer in emotional 
content, intenser in passion, and more potent for good or evil, 
not, be it remembered, for moral but for esthetic purposes, in 
order that the aim of imitative art be fulfilled: namely, the 
expression of the universal element in human life. Poetry 
as fine art, then eliminates the accidental, the transient, the 
particular, and lays bare the permanent and essential, thereby 
perfecting the intention of Nature, which ever strives, though 
most often unsuccessfully, towards the ideal. Of the various 
forms of poetry tragedy is said to occupy the highest place, 
for it puts before our very eyes men acting out their own 
destiny ; next in honor comes epic poetry, which, though unable 
on account of its greater length to concentrate the interest 
and to draw together the sequence of events and motives so 
inevitably as does tragedy, yet possesses many dramatic qual- 
ities and admits much diversity of embellishment. If, as is 
generally conceded, tragedy and epic poetry developed from 
the ballad, the latter has an everlasting demand upon our 
grateful attention as the progenitor of two sources of the 
highest esthetic pleasures. Accordingly it remains to deter- 
mine how far the ballad has an independent claim to inclusion 
among the pleasure-giving forms of fine art, and in particular 
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how far this claim rests upon its power of tragic represen- 
tation. 

From the fact that its chief concern is with the story it has 
to relate, it follows that a ballad is an imitation of men in 
action, and that too in its universal aspects, for it prefers, 
in its oldest and simplest forms, to represent character iso- 
lated from the reality and restrictions of definite times and 
places, and to treat of the elemental passions freed from all 
complexity and self-analysis, such as love, valor, loyalty, 
treachery, jealousy, revenge, hate, and conjugal infidelity. It 
prefers also such stories as are tragic in their outcome, those 
whose concerns are with "far-off, old, unhappy things, and 
battles long ago," and usually plays the play out to the final 
catastrophe. In keeping with all good narrative the ballad 
uses so much dialogue as will vivify the characters and action 
and as will serve, not as a vehicle for emotion, which, how- 
ever, is often wrapped up in a speech, but as an exposition 
of an incident or situation and of a character's attitude towards 
events and personages. 

In fine, we may say of the ballad, as Sir Philip Sydney 
said of the muse of poetry, "and with a tale, forsooth, she 
cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from play 
and old men from the chimney corner." But its ways of 
telling a tale are those of no other form of poetry; they are 
peculiarly its own and have baffled all efforts at imitation, 
even on the part of the most gifted. It approaches the sub- 
ject-matter, which may already have been set in the frame- 
work of a romance or a folktale, with its mind definitely 
made up as to what it can accomplish. It lays the frame of 
its plot down over a story, and by judicious shearing away, 
compression, omission, and readjusting, it succeeds in fitting 
a tale which in one form may take several thousand lines to 
tell, into a plot of thirty stanzas. In fact, one almost ventures 
to assert that the ballad as form exists prior to the ballad as 
poetry, that is, as a Platonic reality in the shape of an idea. It 
exercises too a selective power; some stories, however excel- 
lent they may be as folktales or romances, the ballad rejects 
because maybe the material is too complicated or because it 
lacks pliability or tragic necessity. Apparently it feels as if 
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there were no dearth of good stories and that it need not take 
up with every tale that it lights upon. Then a narrative that 
has passed through the ballad process can never be retold 
simply as a story, for it is no longer the same; it has lost all 
that justified its existence ; it has become but a shadow of its 
former self, like the lover in the Irish legend, who, having 
tasted of fairy food and listened to fairy music, forgot his 
relation to earthly beings. 

One may ask at this point how is it possible for a ballad 
of twenty stanzas to reproduce adequately a story which costs 
the romance some twelve hundred lines? To one fresh from 
a reading of Chaucer's Clerk's Tale of the Patient Griselda, 
"that flour of wyfly pacience," with the cadence still ringing 
in his ears of such lines as, 

Ful lyk a mooder, with hir salte teres 
She batheth bothe hir visage and hir heres, 

or 

And as a lamb she sitteth meke and stille 
And hit this cruel sergeant doon his wille, — 

to such an one it may appear that the possibilities of the story 
have been exhausted, that Chaucer spoke most truly when in 
conclusion he said, 

Griselde is deed and eek hir pacience. 

But no ! the ballad of Child Waters has related right piteously 
the same story of a wife's patience and loyalty subjected to 
severe trials by her heartless lord and with far more wanton 
cruelty. True its verse is far simpler and ruder than that of 
the romance, it has no room for reflections, moralizings, and 
analysis of character, for the ballad folk were not given to 
generalizing; it has no room for descriptions and long, set 
speeches, and it must necessarily limit itself to a few incidents 
and to a single narrative stream. Yet its homely pathos, 
adorned with what grace succeeding generations of balladists 
have managed to call into being, is right moving and measures 
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up well against that of its more ambitious relative. And it 
too has verses which haunt one like the af tergleam of sunset : 

"She saies, I had rather have one kisse, 
Child Waters, of thy mouth, 
Then I wold have Cheshire and Lancashire both 
That lyes by north and south. 

"And I had rather have a twinkling, 
Child Waters, of your eye, 
Then I wold have Cheshire and Lancashire both 
To take them mine owne to bee." 

It would be difficult to pick out any other form of art which 
displays such marked disparity between means and effect. 
Truly the wonder of it is how can it exhibit life so richly and 
variedly when the nature of its origin in a festal throng com- 
pels it to disregard all the legitimate means of decoration 
allowed to other forms of poetry. One of the secrets of the 
ballad's success was lighted upon by the poet Gray, who in a 
letter to his friend, William Mason, commented on the ballad 
of Childe Maurice : "I have got the old Scotch ballad on which 
Douglas was founded: it is divine. Have you never seen it? 
Aristotle's best rules are observed in it in a manner that shows 
the author never had heard of Aristotle. It begins in the fifth 
act of the play. You may read it two-thirds through without 
guessing what it is about ; and yet, when you come to the end, 
it is impossible not to understand the whole story." There's 
the secret ! When you get to the end it is impossible not to 
understand the w T hole story ! 

Beginning as it frequently does with the fifth act, the bal- 
lad of necessity trusts to the fact that the word suggests far 
more than it ever tells and that reticence is as eloquent as 
speech to float the imagination out voyaging in quest of details. 
To translate this cardinal principle of the ballad's tragic art 
into living terms one needs but turn to that most compressed of 
all ballads — The Twa Corbies, whose brevity and beauty are 
sufficient excuse for quoting entire : 
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As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane; 

The tane unto the t'other say, 

"Where sail we gang and dine to-day?" 

"In behint yon auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that he lies there 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

"His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl name, 
His lady's ta'en another mate, 
So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

"Yell sit on his white hause-bane, 
And I'll pike out his bonny blue een ; 
Wi ae lock o' his gowden hair 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 

"Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sail ken where he is gane; 
Oer his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sail blaw for evermair." 

Here in a poem of five stanzas is unfolded a tale of guilty 
love, treachery, desertion, and death, and yet how meagre are 
the details. It will be noted too that the ballad, instead of con- 
ducting us through the story step by step as it occurred, has 
leaped past the climax and picked out a single moment or situ- 
ation, and that a telling one. The actors have all departed, 
leaving the field to the slain knight and the croaking ravens ; 
the action proper has come to a stop. Hence, at the end of the 
poem everything is situated precisely as it was at the beginning, 
though we may readily presume that the ravens, true to their 
kind, hopped off of the tree and began their grisly work of 
feasting on the dead. The ballad contents itself with setting 
the imagination at work on a few significant details, leaving it 
to us to plot out how the guilty pair must have lured the knight 
to this lonely spot and there had him murdered, while his hawk 
and his hound faithlessly went about their business of the 
hunt. And enveloping the whole is an atmosphere of unre- 
lieved desolation, accentuated by the sardonic view of the 
affair taken by the scavenger ravens. 
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If the Twa Corbies begins after the action has taken place, 
the ballad of Edward takes up when the story is two-thirds 
through. The ability of the ballad to read into particular 
and casual experience the universal and typical, and to concen- 
trate a long series of events with causal and resulting relat- 
ions into a brief moment is nowhere better exemplified than 
in Edward, the glory and pride of Scottish balladry. Though 
it presents but two characters, who standing face to face 
question and receive answers; though it deals with that por- 
tion of the action which has been frozen into quietude by the 
reaction following upon a great crime; though in space and 
well nigh in time the speakers scarcely move: yet one feels 
at the close that a great drama has been played, of which the 
closing scene alone remains in the memory, with the preced- 
ing events drifting in the mind like things seen through a glass 
darkly. Like many of the old Greek dramas its plot is founded 
upon the horror of domestic tragedy ; unlike them it does not 
assume the reader to be familiar with the long train of inci- 
dents which have of necessity led to this last act. But after 
reading this ballad one is in little doubt as to what has gone 
before, so universal is its appeal. It is as if we had dropped 
in on the play at the closing scene ; necessarily we are in ignor- 
ance of what it is about until at the very end, when through 
an allusion the whole story is flashed before us stretching 
back in time and causes like a receding vista. 

True to good ballad convention it opens up without pre- 
liminaries by plunging us at once into the heart of affairs, and 
with unerring dramatic instinct visualizes the scene by a refer- 
ence to the bloody sword in the hand of Edward. And no less 
swiftly are they swept from our view. Furthermore the two 
are wholly isolated from the setting of time and place, the 
mother is not named and the son is not even designated by 
his title. Bit by bit we learn that he has slain his father, that 
he is lord of castles, that he has hawk and hounds, that 
he has wife and bairns, that he lives near the seashore, that in 
reparation for his deed he imposes on himself voluntary exile, 
and finally that his mother is implicated in the guilt, if not 
being ultimately responsible for the crime. To make the latter 
point plausible the ballad relies upon our general human ex- 
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perience. From Clytemnestra down wives have proved un- 
faithful to their husbands and sons have murdered their 
fathers. Equally typical of the ballad's tragic art is the absence 
of expressed emotion ; the mother, upon hearing her son's con- 
fession, makes no outcry, neither of horror nor of grief. The 
prospect of losing towers and ha' calls forth but a passing 
sigh that they were sae fair to see; the destitution of wife and 
bairns left to the mercy of an almsgiving public excites no 
pity. Her concern is solely, if we read the ballad aright, with 
the question of her share in the crime. And this she does not 
ask outright because such a method of inquiry is opposed to 
the ballad's feeling for dramatic suspense. And having accom- 
plished its purpose of presenting a tragic situation the ballad 
here leaves the characters. 

Akin to Edward in its securing the utmost fulness of effect 
by means of the qualities of mystery, reticence, suggestion, and 
the suppression of the main point until the last, together with 
a use of question and evasive answer to elicit the truth, is the 
widely spread ballad of Lord Randal, which relates how the 
mother learned that her son had been poisoned by his sweet- 
heart. Here again it is the situation taken up just after the 
climax and just before the final catastrophe that engrosses the 
attention of the balladist. Though the movement of the action 
has come to a standstill, yet the movement of the thought goes 
on as inexorably as that of time itself. No question is asked 
at random; each one constitutes an essential link in the train 
of evidence which discloses in the final revelation that which 
we feel the mother already suspects. Having here achieved 
its end of depicting a situation in its entirety the ballad closes 
without comment, leaving us in the dark as to why the sweet- 
heart poisoned her lover and as to what became of the mother. 

When a ballad chooses to relate incidents instead of por- 
traying a situation, it exhibits wonderful power in bringing 
the heart of things into view and of charging them with emo- 
tion, not so much through the direct voicing of grief and woe 
as through the playing upon the "lacrimae rerum," the ele- 
mental pathos that attaches itself to the very nature of thwart- 
ed love and cut-off life. In every case the emotion is dra- 
matically conceived and objectified. The lords that sailed the 
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wintry sea with Sir Patrick. Spens in the "grand old ballad" 
of that name were all drowned. But their ladies, who were 
looking forward to their return, knew nothing of the disaster; 
their suspense and anxiety is inseparable from the action ; the 
two must be presented together, and hence the concluding 
stanzas run : 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi* thair fans into their hand, 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spens 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may their ladies stand 
Wi' thair gold kerns in their hair, 
Wating for thair ain deir lords, 
For they'll se thame na mair. 

Similarly Mary Hamilton, in the ballad of the same name, who 
was condemned to death for drowning the child she had borne 
to the king, links up the pity of her death with her duties as 
one of the Queen's maids, who now will number but three : 

"Last nicht there was four Maries, 

The nicht there! be but three; 

There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me." 

Similarly Young Waters, who had to die "for the words that 
the queen had spoke," must throw on a screen, as it were, his 
lament over his untimely end by calling to mind other times 
when he rode through Stirling town in the pride of life and, as 
we may infer, attended by pomp and circumstance : 

"Aft I have ridden thro Stirling town 
In the wind bot and the weit; 
Bot I neir rode thro Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 

"Aft I have ridden thro Stirling town 
In the wind bot and the rain; 
Bot I neir rade thro Stirling town 
Neir to return again." 
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In the Unquiet Grave feeling is unusually subjective and in 
the first stanza links itself with the setting: 

"The wind doth blow today, my love, 
And a few small drops of rain; 
I never had but one true-love, 
In cold grave she was lain." 

But in the second stanza it attaches itself to the action : 

"I'll do as much for my true-love 
As any young man may; 
111 sit and mourn all at her grave 
For a twelvemonth and a day." 

But the main field for the play of tragic forces is not the 
outer works, the courts, and the porticoes, but the inner fast- 
nesses; not the structure and the atmosphere, but the charac- 
ters of the agents, their passions, desires, and emotions hard- 
ening into will and thence issuing into action. No less con- 
cerned with determining the degree of tragic power animating 
this form of poetry is the moral attitude of the ballad folk, 
the ethical code which pronounces judgment on a man's acts 
and awards him the good or evil lots. The question comes up, 
are they sensible of a superhuman control of affairs, of an 
eternal justice that holds the world from flying apart into 
moral chaos and keeps the heavens from wrong? And then, 
since the soul of estimates lies in comparison, it will not come 
amiss to stand our ballad hero up against the background of 
tragic grandeur that shadows the paths of men in the drama. 

Speaking in Hegelian terms, we do not meet in the ballads 
with agents identified with moral powers, which, equally right 
in themselves, contrive, through their jostling with each other 
to obtain supreme control, to overturn human happiness. Anti- 
gone, in her claim for the predominance of the family right to 
bury her dead brother and thus satisfy natural human cravings 
sanctioned by divinity, was crushed by Creon in his counter- 
assertion of the absolute right of the state. He in turn saw 
ruin strewn around him through the disturbance he created in 
the balance between the great unseen forces lying around and 
above man's life, which, before they settled to repose, swept 
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even innocent beings clean out of existence. Nor do we find 
the fortunes of our characters linked with evil destinies, such 
as the shadows of hereditary curses, which spread their black 
wings over the lives of Orestes and Oedipus and darkened 
their ways before them until appeased by suffering and death. 
As the ballad narrative structure resembles that of the Greek 
drama in its concentration and absence of complexity, so the 
ballad heroes are comparable to those of the ancients in their 
simplicity of character and directness of aim. Both are ele- 
mental in their passions. But where the Greek figures are 
elevated above the common run of men by becoming the mouth- 
pieces of great, intangible laws, those of the ballad, like those 
of the modern drama, are involved in ends wholly personal 
and essential to their existence as human beings. We can 
say of the ballad hero as of the Shakesperian that "character 
is destiny." In making such a comparison we must remem- 
ber that here too "it is a far cry to Loch Awe." In Mac- 
beth we have an individual who has tilted against a uni- 
versal force and gone down in the shock, as individuals must 
do before the might of the universal. His character was made 
up of warring forces, some of which, like a treacherous ally, 
deserted and joined themselves to what was contending against 
him, — circumstances, accidents, feelings of resentment at see- 
ing honor, gratitude, loyalty, and regard for the rights of 
others all outraged. And these hostile powers, made concrete 
in the persons of the enemies he raised up, thus reinforced by 
his divided self manage to illustrate the Aristotelian idea of 
tragedy by creating a story 

"Of him that stood in gret prosperitee 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly." 

Hence the life of the spirit became for him a desert waste and 
the world of men 

"a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

But like all tragic figures of the Shakesperian drama he rose to 
beauty and greatness in his assertion of his will to be himself, 
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to live and pursue his own ends in a manner natural to him- 
self. It is this affirmation of one's true self to express, as one 
does the juice from the grape, the essence of one's own being, 
whether for good or evil, to ^ct at a moment of great crisis 
in a direction that is the resultant of all the forces of heredity 
and environment, of one's past life and one's projected future, 
that is the generative source of really great tragedy. It mat- 
ters less that the man has gone down a prey to the blind viru- 
lence of opposing forces or to the onward rush of the forces 
themselves than that he h$s asserted the freedom of the will, 
without which tragedy would be but an unreasonable dispo- 
sition of life. 

It is by virtue of possessing this affirmative spirit that the 
ballad heroes maintain their claim of kinship with the famous 
dead. The grounds of difference have their origin in the struc- 
ture rather than in the tissue of the narrative ; the brevity of 
the story and the objectivity of representation allow the ballad 
personages no room for discovering to us the ferment working 
in their minds, turning love to hate, the struggle between rea- 
son and passion, wasting the man's spiritual strength. Natur- 
ally we miss that intensification of the catastrophe which 
grows out of witnessing from the beginning the gradual dis- 
solution of the order of things that prevails when the play 
opens; for there is no revelation of the secret promptings of 
the individual conscience, which throw into conflict individual 
rights and old laws and inducf the moral nature to break out of 
bounds. The men and women of the ballad world are not un- 
like wrestlers whose training has been held in secret : all that 
has gone to make them what they are, the tempering of their 
nature by shocks and the fixing of their wills by meditation 
and opposition, has all been worked out before they appear to 
our view, and they now stand prepared for the supreme and 
final tests which are to call their whole self into action. The 
ballad personages stand identified with one characteristic, one 
that gives the entire direction to their course of action. They 
are moved by motives perfectly intelligible and, apparently be- 
lieving that human nature alone is sufficient for the exigencies 
of its own trials, are willing to stake life itself with no in- 
tervention from heaven to win to their ends. When such a 
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definitive quality challenges one equally assertive but hostile, 
there is bound to result conflict and tragedy, for each quality 
abides by its own directive force and will ask for nothing else 
than that it be allowed to remain true to itself until the issue 
be played out. 

The entire nature of the elder sister, who in the Twa Sisters 
pushes the younger into the sea, is jealousy and revenge for 
slighted charms. Whatever else has entered into her life to 
make her a complex being is wholly submerged beneath the 
welling up of the one dominating passion. Clerk Saunders 
insisted upon sleeping with his lady-love despite the warning 
from Margeret that her seven brothers would discover them. 
But he was the will to do personified and she, filling out to the 
full the measure of a woman whose nature it was to yield to 
a lover's solicitations, gave way with the result that 

Between Clerk Saunders hause and collar-fcane 
The cald iron met thegither. 

The same determination to carry his will into effect leads 
Sweet Willy in the Bent Sae Brown to resolve 

"Betide me life, betide me death, 
My love I'll gang and see," 

and with better luck attending him he won his way safely 
into her bower and out again in spite of the 

three fierce men 
Amang the bent sae brown. 

For words that have the ring of iron and open up the recess of 
a being of unconquerable mettle there's no excelling the speech 
in which the dying Johnie Armstrong exhorted his men : 

Saying, Fight on, my merry men all, 
And see that none of you be taine; 
For I will stand by and bleed but awhile, 
And then will I come and fight againe. 

Read where we may among the ballads we shall not find In 
those genuinely vouched for any character that fails to live up 
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the part assigned him by the balladist. The evil stepmother, 
the false serving-man, the loyal page, the jealous king, the 
hostile father or brother, the brave outlaw, the single-minded 
lover, the betrayed true-love, — all have this in common : how- 
ever much life and death mattered to them, they never through 
fear of death denied the integrity of their part but bore it out 
"to the edge of doom." 

But what of the ballad's feeling for poetic justice? Are the 
denouements, the causes and consequences more than skilful 
manipulations of technical materials? Are the men and wo- 
men more than the playthings of blind chance? 

In the shaping of lines of action toward catastrophes there 
is evident a recognition of a monistic system of inherence and 
sequence of events, a running up of causality to mind, and an 
ability to detach deeds from physical relationships and to see 
them as links in a necessary chain of consequences forged by 
the reaction of mind upon matter. Now on the one hand we 
have a view, long a favorite tenet with some readers, that the 
ballads are absolutely unmoral in that they exhibit no connec- 
tion between conduct and ethics. On the other hand we have 
Sidney Lanier's belief "that he who walks in the way the fol- 
lowing ballads point will be manful in necessary fight, fair in 
trade, loyal in love, generous to the poor, tender in the house- 
hold, prudent in living, plain in speech, merry upon occasion, 
simple in behavior, and honest in all things." All of this may 
be true enough of the ballads which Lanier edited for boys' 
reading; but in the main, with the exception of the manfulness 
in fight, we may say as Sterne said of his text in a sermon, 
"All this I flatly deny!" For in the whole collection of ballads 
edited by Child we find often enough the reverse side of all the 
virtues enumerated here. In reply to the opinion maintained 
above we must acknowledge that the subject-matter is often 
revolting, consisting of domestic tragedies of all sorts; mur- 
ders of father by son, of sister by sister, of sister by brother, 
of brother by brother, of babes by mothers, unfaithfulness, de- 
sertion, treachery, adultery, and incest. The error seems to lie 
in the failure to realize that the ballad prefers to cast its moral 
concepts as well as its emotional states in concrete form and to 
objectify them in the shape of denouements. A truism it is 
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to say that the balladist never obtrudes his personal convictions 
into the story, never speaks in his own person, never, in fact, 
expresses a personal relationship at all. But if he had no sense 
of the eternal rightness of things why should he so inevitably 
dispose his forces of reaction of character upon character or of 
character upon circumstances that the final outcome is in- 
variably retributive in its justice? He never allows evil to 
flow from good nor good from evil. The agents them- 
selves never fail to recognize that certain acts must be paid 
for with appropriate penalties. Real life sees many vio- 
lations of the moral code unrectified. Men have slaughtered 
their kin, seized upon another's patrimony, wrecked do- 
mestic happiness in countless ways, and yet so far are 
they from possessing the decency of the ballad actor, 
who oftentimes pronounces his own doom, that they en- 
trench themselves all the more strongly in their evil, determined 
to enjoy the fruits thereof. Not so in the ballad world. Ed- 
ward after slaying his father imposes on himself the judgment 
of perpetual exile. Life must have looked sweet to Little Mus- 
grave when discovered sleeping in the arms of Lord Barnard's 
wife, but he never thought of shrinking from the fight. The 
balladist might as well have made Little Musgrave to be as 
skilful a fencer as Lord Barnard, but such a contingency would 
not have accorded with his sense of the fitness of things that 
the man who wronged the trust of another should fall by the 
avenger's sword. Instances of the ballad folk's unerring moral 
sense multiply themselves. Lord Thomas, in a fit of sulks, 
lets drop Fair Annet and wooes a "nut-browne bride," whose 
superior claim lay in her dowry, though it must be confessed 
that Fair Annet had no lack of "gowd and gear" when she 
could afford to ride a horse shod with silver before and "wi 
burning gowd behind." Fair Annet determined to see the 
wedding. Once placed side by side with the Nut-browne 
Bride she stirred up again her lover's affections so that he 
clean forgot his new love. It was no more than natural that 
the latter should stab Fair Annet to the heart with her bodkin 
when her lord, having kissed a rose, reached past her and laid 
it upon Fair Annet's knee. And equally plain before the man 
lay the duty of avenging his true-love's death by plunging his 
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dagger first into the Nut-browne Maiden's heart and then into 
his own. A primitive and pagan sense of justice you may say ; 
but a sense of justice it was, for plighted love has its rights 
which, while never erected into a code, admit of no trifling. 
However much one feels that the jilted sweetheart was within 
her natural rights when she stabbed her false lover, Young 
Hunting, for saying, 

"O Lady, rock never your young son young 
One hour longer for me, 
For I have a sweetheart in Garlicky Wells 
I love thrice better than thee ;" 

one acquiesces in the justice which, demanding a life for a life, 
burned the lady at the stake. So unfailingly do evil actions 
meet with evil ends that one is tempted to imagine that the 
ballad of the Twa Corbies was inspired to protest, like Job, 
against the dictum that the wicked are not allowed to prosper 
and die full of days, for it pursues the guilty couple with no 
avenging nemesis. Seemingly it took a cynical pleasure in dis- 
playing the reverse side of the Three Ravens, which tells how 
the slain knight was guarded by his hawk and hounds until his 
lady-love came and buried him. Against such a pretty picture 
of faithfulness making death beautiful it places a picture of 
heartlessness making death tragical. Rare indeed is the ex- 
pression of such an anarchical attitude. 

Finally there is left to mention the fragile beauty of ballad 
lines, which defy both analysis and competition. We meet 
with no gorgeous pageantry of words, no stately, elevated 
similes, no richness of suggestion such as are at the command 
of the epic and lyric poets. Rather their charm must be sought 
for in their simplicity, in their innate fitness, in their suggestion 
of long-vanished choral gatherings, and lastly in their inde- 
finable, magical melody, which lingers in the mind and makes 
their appeal independent of the context. In fact, one of the 
lasting things to bear away from the ballads is the recollections 
of such verses as 
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He's touted him oer his saddle bow 
To kiss her cheek and chin, 



or 



There is dule in the kitchen and mirth in the hall, 
But the Baron of Brackley is dead and awa, 

or finally, for one must stop somewhere, 

Hie upon Hielands, 
And laigh upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
Rode out on a day. 
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Socialist Participation in the World War 

Habrt Embbson Wildbs 

When a long succession of sultry summer days has made 
the atmosphere murky, the coming of a severe electrical storm 
often restores clarity and accuracy to landscape perspectives. 
Such an agency for our philosophical statecrafts is the devas- 
tating war in Europe, with all the storm severity and all the 
storm beneficence enormously magnified to meet a world ne- 
cessity. Our theories were formulated and our dogmas crystal- 
lized without testing their practical application, until now, 
when the vast hurricane is broken we see many of the most 
cherished illusions in danger of being swept by the board. 

Perhaps the most marvelous of recent developments has 
been the universal spread of democratic propaganda, especially 
in the phase exemplified by Socialism. In years of compara- 
tive tranquility such power has been gained as to sweep into the 
parliaments of the world Socialist member after Socialist mem- 
ber — 110 in Germany; 356, with the supporting parties, in 
France; 156 in Austria; 50 in Belgium, — to elect countless 
minor representatives among city officials, and to carry in its 
train a partial liberalization in Persia, China, Russia and Tur- 
key, (concessions which, however impotent, were nevertheless 
indications of democratic growth in soil reputed most unpro- 
ductive), and correspondingly to seize men's minds by spec- 
tacular evidence of success. 

Adherents to any cause are always more rapidly acquired 
T>y a demonstration of successes gained; the call of the con- 
queror is a most powerful appeal, for men love to align with 
the "compact majority" or, at least to ally themselves to pro- 
jects so surely advancing as to permit them to appear as par- 
ticipants in the inauguration of the "coming thing." To many 
persons the achievements of Socialism seemed to imply its 
certainty as a "coming thing." 

But to hold the affection of these, and to secure the al- 
legiance of many more, new slogans had to be invented and 
old war cries enlarged upon. Movements can never remain con- 
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tent with the mere principles enunciated by the founders, new 
adherents require embellishments in whose formulation they 
may seem to have shared, while old partisans demand constant 
stimulation to increased endeavor by the introduction of more 
highly seasoned fare. One cannot maintain his appetite save 
by healthful labor in refreshing surroundings, or by some form 
of artificial stimulation. The working man had quite enough 
labor, the wearisome factor was that his atmosphere seemed 
stale, as he thought, with a decaying capitalism. The leaders, 
and theorists, therefore, supplied stimulation, as leaders and 
theorists must, for self-preservation. There can be but lit- 
tle red-fire enthusiasm for a cause perennially before the 
people; to be truly progressive, new conceptions must be 
evolved, or minor ideas, heretofore undeveloped, amplified by 
presentations in a new light. 

So with Socialism. Latterly, during the old years of peace, 
there had arisen a conviction that war could not come, that the 
workers of the world would unite on this one thing as they had 
never before united on anything. To be sure, Socialists had 
always denounced warfare, but that aspect had been compara- 
tively neglected while other important assertions had been em- 
phasized; only within recent years had this pacificist position 
been fully proclaimed. Many a worker and many an intel- 
lectual became an ally through the platform feature, nor is 
there a particle of doubt that the leaders were entirely sincere 
in their peaceful protestations and heartily imbued with the 
aspirations professed. 

Then came the war, and when the first clouds had lifted 
from the prompt censorships and news from the warring na- 
tions began to trickle through, it was discovered that these 
same Socialist leaders, and hosts of the party's rank and file, 
were frankly sympathetic with the war parties. It was a shock 
to the world and a shock to the Socialists themselves. 

The opponents of Socialism thereupon made much of the 
virtual betrayal, pointing to this failure as an indication of the 
eventual collapse of Socialistic manifestation throughout the 
world. Confidently they assumed that failure to attain one 
ideal involved failure to attain any of the ideals proclaimed by 
Socialist preachers. They asserted that the war's outcome 
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would include a not altogether unalloyed regret were the propa- 
ganda utterly crushed. There arose rumors that the govern- 
ments had deliberately endeavored to defeat the rising demo- 
cratic movement by just such a demonstration of inefficiency 
in a crisis. Men began to delve beneath the ostensible causes 
and to scratch the surface of an economic motive by declaring 
that the Czar, burdened by the revolutionist strike, had com- 
bined with the British merchants, and the French financiers, 
and that the Kaiser had gladly seized the opportunity to re- 
press his own meddlesome Social-Democrats. Contempt and 
pity were expressed for poor Socialist dupes, who forgetful of 
their "War— What For?" had rushed to their regiments. For 
a time, while query after query was propounded as to them, 
silence reigned among American Socialists, because convincing 
explanations concerning this phenomenon could not readily be 
arranged. No answer was possible which did not comprise 
either repudiation of previous assertions or miserable evasion 
by the defensive warfare theory which could convince no 
skeptic. 

The truth is that no Socialist could have warded off this 
war. Germany may be intensely autocratic, but if in any coun- 
try 38.4 per cent of the voters — the Socialist vote in Germany — 
unanimously disapproved a vital step, that step would be im- 
possible. The 38.4 per cent of German voters may have been 
systematically repressed by its rulers, it may have been 
under-represented through the voting system, but it comprised 
the rank and file of the army, and no militarism could have 
forced it into war against its explicit consent. The war spirit 
is the manifestation of a barbaric instinct which civilization 
has varnished over rather than eradicated. Only slight abras- 
ions are required to erode that varnish and to restore the im- 
pulses and actions of primitive man. Carefully nurtured pa- 
triotism and emotional appeal to an instinctive hatred of aliens 
can implicitly be relied upon to destroy any chance effect that 
culture may have succeeded in establishing, and when once 
these instruments have been put to use, the brutalities are 
limitless for which presumably civilized men may show. apti- 
tude. Germany is now the scape-goat by her shelling of 
Rheims Cathedral and her burning of Louvain. Hence it is 
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widely heralded that disregard for aesthetics is instilled by 
German culture, an assertion steadfastly supported by ref- 
erences to Treitschke, von Bernhardi, and the rest. But Ger- 
many is by no means alone in this unenviable distinction. 
Within the memory of living men, England by warfare, has 
thrust opium upon the Chinese, and has since consistently op- 
posed every effort for abatement of the traffic proposed by the 
more enlightened Celestials ; our own Sherman cut a devastat- 
ing swath across Georgia that is still recalled with such bit- 
terness that the exultant song which recounted his exploits is 
banned below Mason and Dixon's line ; the Czar's appeal to his 
"beloved Jews" is a horrible mockery to those who remember 
Kieff and Ritual Murder; while a few scant years ago, Bel- 
gium, the innocent, through her treatment of Congo natives, 
was the butt of petition and the contempt of the world. Bru- 
tality is inherent in the best of us ; we all have a large dash 
of Bill Sikes which needs only the gratings of warfare to 
bring to the surface, and so, when the drum beats and colored 
buntings wave to and fro, our finer feelings, even those which 
we believe deep-rooted convictions, give way, and we rush to 
the blood-call. Men never consider their own adherents bel- 
ligerent, — I doubt if there was ever a conflict into which both 
parties did not honestly consider themselves unwillingly driven 
for the furtherance of some divine end, or for more secure de- 
fense against supposed aggression — and are always ready to 
justify their warrings by the plea of forced necessity. Civili- 
zation has required that our natural instincts must be glossed 
by some plausible excuse, but explanation is never lacking. 

Thinking men have pointed out that the loss of Rheims 
roused waves of indignation that our own barbarities could 
never arouse. The bombardment of Colorado women, the crimi- 
nal delinquency of a Titanic, the terrible outcome of the Tri- 
angle Company's failure to observe the fire laws are, in a brief 
while, either palliated or neglected by our people, while the de- 
struction of a medieval cathedral is held in such great horror. 
True it is that labor is ever abundant ; that the loss of a few 
workmen is a reparable event, while Rheims represented the 
irreplacable medieval spirit ; that the patient toil of the loving, 
devout, artisans who worked so earnestly and fixedly upon the 
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facade of that edifice is today an unknown feature; and that 
the majestic symmetry of the Cathedral has inspired holy 
thoughts and artistic ideals in the breasts of all who have 
looked upon it. These, unfortunately, are not the sentiments 
that induced popular outcry against the German forces. They 
are not entirely the sentiments of all who have seen Rheims, 
they are the sentiments only of the artists and mystics who 
have had the privilege of viewing Rheims, and tourists have 
long been notoriously deficient in either mysticism or artistic 
appreciation. 

We have deprecated Rheims and ignored Ludlow because 
property crime is greater with us than personal crime, because 
our conception of religion is such that we consider the temple 
rather than those who fill the temple, and because our culture is 
the culture that looks backward to what has been wrought in- 
stead of what is yet to be done. Rheims may never be re- 
placed, it may never even suffer restoration, but Rheims will 
live in picture and in memory hereafter, with neither human 
tragedy nor want attached to its loss as to the loss of ignorant 
immigrants at Ludlow. We are not truly civilized nor truly 
cultured until we can understand that the sacrifice and de- 
votion shown by workmen who are by their little contribu- 
tions financing labor strikes are of more magnificently idyllic 
calibre than even the devotion of Rheims artisans. Admitting 
that their cause may be unjust, that their methods may even 
be reprehensible, wonder at their steadfastness and willing- 
ness for hardship and privation can scarcely be denied. Modern 
altruism is a universal social altruism, medieval altruism was a 
local and personal altruism. One of the chief reasons why 
America is opposed to German ends is that unconsciously we 
recognize that Pan-Germanism is medieval and not modern, 
that though Germany is merely applying to the Allies tactics 
of which each of the Allies has itself made use, the day for 
such tactics has passed. England may have been the greatest 
offender in land hungering, Napoleonic France, the great ag- 
gressor, Russia, the most heartless oppressor of subject pro- 
vinces ; but the democratic cosmopolitanism now permeating the 
world has destroyed forever the toleration once accorded 
these deeds. The social aspect is changing and Pan-German- 
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ism is caught by the turn of the tide as laggard movements are 
ever caught and condemned by more enlightened succeeding 
epochs. 

That Socialists in Germany have failed to appreciate their 
position in upholding medievalism casts no stigma upon them 
as individuals. More than any other the progressively demo- 
cratic mind is impossible to materialize into a definite program. 
It is a cardinal principle of democratic belief that progress 
ceases the moment the inspiration underlying that progress 
becomes hardened into a creed. Though Collectivist in his 
conception of government, the Socialist is individualistic in 
his conception of Collectivism. Statecraft, like every other 
artistic embodiment tends to reduce to routine, to express in 
terms of some constant the ever variant developments of a 
given problem. But men's minds engrossed in study cannot 
conceive that their problem has developed, they are inevitably 
apt to examine their situation as a cross-section of still-life, 
though their very hypothesis states that the object is actively 
in motion. When a group unites in an examination this tend- 
ency becomes far more accentuated. A party that attacks but 
one phase of a subject can readily function despite the tendency 
to change, for phases vary only slightly in their respective 
relations ; but men seeking to observe over an entire economic 
field learn that some political synchronizer is required to main- 
tain their instruments in proper adjustment. 

In the very nature of the Socialist movement, therefore, 
a political party is nearly impracticable since it can exist only 
for opportunist purposes. The policy becomes dictated by 
momentary advantage rather than eventual success. In order 
to operate, it must yield to compromise, must stand firm here 
and give way there, trusting to shrewd political skill for minor 
strategic gains; it must lay undue stress upon unimportant 
lapses of a dominant party ; assume the position of adversary 
in every dispute guaranteed not to harm the party interest; 
must champion a popular cause for purely political effect. 

Irrespective of whether the false impression was spread 
deliberately in the nations now at war that each armed merely 
for defensive purposes and was itself attacked, there can be 
little serious doubt that the conflict was popular everywhere. 
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Travelers, correspondents, communications, all indicate the 
overwhelming sentiment for warfare. The Continent was 
aflame. Those who raised mildly protesting voices were im- 
mediately suppressed ; John Burns and Lord Morley are by 
many British considered traitors to the King, Jaures was shot, 
Liebknecht arrested as Bebel had been before him. For any 
party to have set itself officially in opposition to the undeniable 
national temper must have been suicidal, and opportunist 
parties, fearful of odium in opposing actions desired by the 
mass, had no recourse but to support it, even though individual 
sentiments were strongly hostile. The Socialist parties in 
the nations at war, like parliamentary Socialists everywhere, 
could only be opportunist. 

But to close reasoners it will occur that the evil of alliance 
by democratic propagandists to medieval methods consists not 
in the granting of war-funds, but in continued allegiance to 
outrageous methods of warfare. Germany, for example, vio- 
lated Belgian neutrality, bombarded Scarborough, an unforti- 
fied town, incited the Turk to war against Christians, and sim- 
ilarly with an indefinite series of atrocities which no socially 
thinking man could condone, yet German Socialists still offici- 
ally support their Fatherland, though every neutral voice rises 
in protest. 

In all fairness, however, these actions must be judged as 
they appear to the Germans, not as they seem to us. America 
undeniably is indignant at the invasion of Belgium, but our 
anger arises not alone that Belgium has been trespassed upon, 
but because we are still chiefly of British descent, that we there- 
fore look upon events with much of British astigmatism, mini- 
mizing the wounds which the British inflict, magnifying those 
things which hurt Great Britain. Our news, moreover, filters 
chiefly through allied sources, and must necessarily, however 
unconsciously, be so colored in transmission and translation 
that the interests of the Allies are enlarged and the detriments 
caused by the Allies somewhat less urgently pressed. German 
sympathizers are not depraved, their racial bias is as righteous 
as the Slav or Latin, their national morality neither higher nor 
lower than that of Russian or Frenchman. If Germany vio- 
lated Belgium, Japan and England violated China, yet we con- 
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done the China incident as necessitated by the nature of the 
case, and by Germany's prior example. But we should not 
soothe Chinese indignation thereby, though we might justify 
the incident to ourselves. Had China made war against the 
Jap and British invader, as Belgium did against the German, 
we certainly would not have become indignant at Japan or 
Great Britain. Candidly, we must confess our greater likeli- 
hood of becoming indignant at Germany for bringing China, 
as well as Turkey, into the conflict. With all honesty 
Germans fail to recognize their peculiar wrong in break- 
ing treaty obligations when every other nation in history 
has done so, when circumstances rendered their compacts 
antiquated. If England disregarded her word to the Sul- 
tan concerning Egypt, if America deliberately broke her 
promise to the Chinese by restricting immigration, if France 
violated the Algeciras Convention when the treaty ink 
was barely dry, why, in the German view, should Germany 
be reviled for the same, especially when Gladstone himself had 
described the Belgian situation as ununderstandable chaos? 
If German ships bombarded Whitby and Scarborough, French 
and British ships had thrown shells into Ostend and Westende, 
both unfortified. We explain the latter by the plea that Ger- 
man troops were garrisoned there, so the Germans justify at- 
tacks upon the British towns by the presence of defensive 
trenches, coast-guns and Territorials. If Germany brought the 
Turks into the war, England first brought in the Japs, Sikhs, 
and Ghurkas, and Oriental intrusion to the German seems 
certainly less justified than Turkish. The neutral nation must 
look fairly upon both sides of the shield, and as far as pos- 
sible consider the deeds of the combatants from the com- 
batants' point of view. 

Seeing, then, the manner in which the German Socialist re- 
gards what the British Socialist would think indefensible, it is 
impossible to accuse him of treachery to his training. The 
Socialist responds to national enthusiasm precisely as the mass 
of people do. With a dictator's power, he would immediately 
stop the slaughter, but having power neither individually nor 
collectively, he is forced to act as every other of his country- 
men acts. In his party he cannot run counter to popular de- 
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mand, in his individual capacity the attempt would be folly. 
The 38.4 per cent in Germany did not desire war, given the op- 
portunity they would have denied war, but the 38.4 per cent 
could not defeat the 61.6 per cent who seemingly did want 
war. It is extremely complimentary to the united Socialists 
to accuse them of the responsibility, but it is an undeserved and 
thoughtless compliment. 

It cannot be denied that Socialist prestige has been lowered 
by the occurrence of this war, nor that the movement now is 
at a lower ebb than in years. Perhaps it may mean ultimate 
collapse for the parliamentary Socialism we know today 
through the transformation of opportunist tactics into a sound, 
clear-headed progressivism. Every recent conflict has contri- 
buted greatly to the spread of democratic principles, every war 
has seen as its outcome some mighty concession to popular 
liberalization. Such a result this war will also bring. Mili- 
tarism throughout Europe, whether German, French or Rus- 
sian, crushed, electoral reforms introduced, amelioration of 
poverty and want furthered in some way, — these, the years of 
readjustment must witness when final peace has been declared. 
If the party shall have died to procure some effectual advance 
in Social Justice no Socialist will regret the loss. The prin- 
ciples of human rights and equalization of opportunity need no 
limiting label of factions, and both can only be advanced by 
the revulsions of feeling destined to be asserted when this 
present preliminary struggle is decided. 
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Portrait of a Lady: Eugenie de Guerin 

Gamaliel Bradford 

She lived a solitary, an almost eremitical life, utterly se- 
cluded from the contact, and almost from the knowledge, of 
the great world. No isolation in America today could be quite 
so complete as that of a lady in a French provincial town a 
hundred years ago : the same quiet waysides, the same faces at 
the same corners, the same seasons in their eternal change, the 
bell of centuries tolling a monotonous succession of births, 
marriages, and deaths. The varied doings of mankind in 
hasty cities, kings crowned and uncrowned, new thoughts, new 
fashions, new vices, new beauty, echoed in that tranquil dwell- 
ing, like the far passage of some martial pageant stirring a 
dream. "Two visits, two letters written, one received, fill a 
day," she says ; "fill a day full for ijs." 

She did not complain of the solitude, she loved it: She 
was born in it, grew up in it, and wished to die in it. Every 
tree, every flower was a friend to her. Old sunlit walls ca- 
ressed her with a touch like love's. "I could take a vow to re- 
main here forever," she says. "No place could be to me so 
much my home." The habit of loneliness grows on her, as all 
our habits do, until one day, returning to a house quite empty, 
she exclaims, "You cannot think how gaily I took possession of 
this abandoned dwelling. Here I am alone, absolutely alone, in 
a place which of itself breeds calm reflection. I hear the 
passers pass, and do not even turn my head." 

In a life so unbroken little movements made a great stir. 
Twice she sojourned for a few weeks in Paris and she made 
one brief visit to a watering place in the Pyrenees. On all 
these occasions she was quick and wide-eyed to catch what 
went on about her. She responded to great scenes and notable 
monuments and was not incurious as to the ways of men and 
women. But she felt no eagerness to change her own habits 
and returned with undisturbed delight to the places she had 
always loved. "Repose is what delights me ; not inaction, but 
the poised quiet of a heart that is content." 

Do not imagine that her solitude meant always quiet, how- 
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ever. Such outward peace perhaps fosters inward turbulence, 
at any rate leaves room for it Hearts unvexed by the world's 
rash hurry have tempests and revolutions and tumults all their 
own. How many strange soul combats go on in quiet tene- 
ments. How many fierce struggles pass unperceived and un- 
recorded, perhaps not worth recording, yet of immense sig- 
nificance to those who conquer or succumb. "All my days are 
alike, so far as the outer world goes," writes Mademoiselle 
de Guerin ; "but with the soul's life it is different, nothing could 
be more varied, more flexible, more subject to perpetual 
change." 

Two main, essential objects of all her inner life and thought 
kept her in this unceasing agitation. One was her brother, 
Maurice. She had another brother and a sister whom she loved 
and cherished. To her father she was a sympathetic com- 
panion and a faithful attendant. But Maurice was confessedly 
more to her than any one else. He was younger than she. She 
had supplied for him the place of the mother who died early. 
She tended him, watched over him, guided him, and when he 
went out into the great world, thought of him and prayed for 
him perpetually. 

He was one who well deserved such affection. Sensitive, 
delicate in health and in feeling, imaginative, finely touched 
to all the fine issues of genius, his brief life was torn and tor- 
tured by alternate aspiration and doubt, by vast dreams of 
what he might achieve and miserable distrust of his ability 
to achieve anything. He died young and left behind him a 
Journal recording these struggles with pathetic fidelity and 
one short prose poem which has wide harmonies of classic 
dignity and echoing grandeur, hardly surpassed by the Hyper- 
ion of Keats. Who that knows that music can ever forget it? 
"O Milcmpe! les dieux errants ont pose leur lyres sur Us 
pierres; mais aucun — aucun ne Vy a oubliee" 

The sister also kept a Journal. But while Maurice's was 
addressed to himself or to curious posterity, hers was ad- 
dressed only to him ; even after death had snatched him from 
her, only to him. All her inmost thoughts go there, all her 
hopes, all her sorrows, and to pour them out to him is the 
great preoccupation of her life. She can say to him things 
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she cannot say to others. He will understand. He has always 
understood. With great and with little events it is the same. 
A sunset walk in the fields and the death of a dear friend — 
each alike must be discussed with Maurice. All the emotion 
each brings with it must be confided to him. Anxiety for 
his health, for his future, for his happiness is constantly blend- 
ed with her own daily doings, the whole making a curious 
tissue of love, as fine and delicate as it is tender and true. 

To turn to the brother's Journal from the sister's is a fruit- 
ful lesson in human nature. In her life everything is related 
to him. In his she is an element, an episode, beloved, de- 
lightful, nothing more. Her name hardly occurs in his Journal, 
even casually. The letters he writes to her are affectionate, 
and appeal for comfort when he needs it. He was the sun of 
her life. In his, even before his marriage, she was only a tran- 
quil star, shining quietly, treasured, but not always remember- 
ed. She knew this. Love always knows. Looking back, after 
he was gone, she wonders if she did not sometimes bore him. 
When she had him with her, the longed for letters used to 
come, not always bringing what she demanded of them. "How 
my fingers burned to open those letters in which at last I was 
to see you. I have seen you, but I do not know you. You 
open only your head to me. It was your heart, your soul, the 
very inmost of your being, what makes your life, that I hoped 
to see." 

No lack of response made any difference in the sister's ard- 
ent affection, however, unless perhaps to increase the ardor, as 
sometimes happens in this inconsequent world. Eugenie's 
thought was ever on the beloved object, on his reading, on his 
thinking, on his material welfare, on his varied failures and 
successes in his efforts to overcome the maddening poverty 
which hampered his progress. Yet how strange are the vag- 
aries of the human heart. With all her passionate thought and 
affection, I do not find that she gave much heed to the one in- 
terest which was positive in Maurice's life, his desire to achieve 
enduring beauty for the delight of men. When a life is de- 
voured by this longing, it measures all things and all people by 
their sympathy with it and contribution to it. It is perhaps 
just here that Eugenie failed to evoke the entire response she 
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looked for from her brother's heart. To be sure, when his 
writings were gathered together after his death, she expressed 
great interest and some enthusiasm, yet even then her chief 
anxiety was that he should not be misrepresented, misunder- 
stood, mispraised as pagan rather than Christian, and she did 
not hesitate to assert that he had no thought of glory and 
did not desire it. 

How even our most unselfish love is absorbed in its own 
point of view ! How hard it is to love others as they would be 
loved, not as we would be loved ! Eugenie worried perpetually 
about Maurice's soul, but very little about his reputation. She 
had not learned the profound truth and beauty of Madame de 
Choiseul's remark: "I have always had the vanity of those I 
love : that is my fashion of loving." 

I wonder whether the young wife from the far Indies, 
whom Maurice married when death was already beginning to 
lay its hand on him, had any more sympathy with his ambitions 
for this world. There is no evidence that she had, though she 
was tender and devoted in her care and ministration to the 
very last. 

It is most curious to observe Eugenie's feelings towards 
this new sister-in-law. Even for a mother, who has her own 
distinct, assured claim, it is hard enough to give up a son she 
loves. But a sister, with all a mother's love, but only a sister's 
intimacy, cannot see the forming of a new and stronger bond 
without some dread, some repugnance, some coldness at the 
heart. Eugenie, like all persons who analyze their experience, 
was naturally inclined to doubt others' affection because she 
doubted her own desert. When her friends fail to write to her, 
she hints her grief about it. When the tone of Maurice's let- 
ters is indifferent, or she fancies that it is, she frets and broods 
over it. "Do you remember that little short letter that tor- 
mented me for a fortnight?" How, then, did she bear the 
intrusion of a stranger heart, sure to see into all the hidden 
places where even she had not been privileged to come? We 
can divine well enough how hard it was. Her tone about the 
new sister might indeed seem to be all praise. She is good, she 
is beautiful, she is devoted to Maurice, she fulfils all her duties 
and is a sweet companion and friend. Nevertheless, there is 
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the faintest, perfectly unintentional patronage. Her family 
are not, perhaps, quite all they should be. Her dress, charm- 
ing, delightful, appropriate, but is it a little startling for a 
country town, that black velvet hat with an ostrich plume, fit 
to amaze earth and heaven, as a neighbor puts it ? But we do 
so want to be friendly with her, to do our part. "I hope 
Maurice will be happy with her. She isn't just the sort of 
woman I am used to, for character, or heart, or face. She is 
a stranger. I am studying her. I am trying to get her near 
to me, to enter into her life, if she cannot enter into mine." 

When they both together were soothing the last hours of 
the beloved one, Eugenie has nothing but praise and affection 
for her sister-in-law. But who could miss the poignancy of 
her quiet remark that she lies awake all night and hears the 
wife ministering to the husband as she herself would like to 
minister? It is hard to tell which is more significant, this 
comment or that of a few weeks earlier: "They are happy. 
Maurice is a perfect husband. He is worth a hundred of what 
he was a year ago. He told me so himself. He confides in 
me just as much as ever. We often talk together intimately." 

On one point Maurice's marriage was as satisfying as it 
could be, that of religion. His wife did not distract him in any 
way from his salvation, which would have been hard for 
Eugenie ; nor yet did she promote it more than the sister did, 
which would have been even harder. Maurice's salvation! 
That was the object of Eugenie's daily thoughts and of her 
nightly prayers. Maurice's salvation! While she had him 
under her own motherly wing, all was well. He might per- 
haps have been too easily diverted, not intensely serious, as she 
was ; but at least his faith was firmly grounded and she sent 
him out into the great world, confident that he would be a 
white soldier of Christ always. 

Alas, these brothers, how they fail us ! Not that this one 
really failed, or sinned, or went astray. Most would have 
thought him virtuous enough, Christian enough. But he took 
a certain interest in the heresies of his adored teacher, Lamen- 
nais, and, to the half-cloistered sister at any rate, he appeared 
much tainted with the follies and incredulities of an unbelieving 
age. How she longed to have him back with her, at least in 
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spirit ! How she prayed that he might pray ! How she trem- 
bled and shrank at the thought, that after being separated on 
earth they might not be united in heaven 1 "I am not holy 
enough to convert you, nor strong enough to draw you with 
me. God alone can do that. Oh, how I ask it of him, for all 
my happiness goes with it. Perhaps you cannot imagine, with 
your philosophic eye you cannot see, the tears of a Christian 
eyp, weeping for a soul that may be lost, a soul so much be- 
loved, a brother's soul, the sister of one's own." 

At least she had the satisfaction of feeling that in the end 
her prayers were answered and that the frail and wavering 
spirit returned to die in the faith in which she had cradled it. 
Taking a view with which the unregenerate will find it hard 
to sympathize, she declares that errors of the intellect are much 
more serious, more dangerous than errors of the heart. To 
her fond hope it seemed that on her brother's deathbed in- 
tellectual errors were all forgotten, and after he had left her, 
she resented bitterly the verdict of great writers, George Sand 
and Saint-Beuve, that he would live to posterity as a poet of 
nature whose essential spirit was much less Christian than 
Greek. 

I have said that Mademoiselle de Guerin's secluded and in 
a sense impersonal life was filled by two great preoccupations. 
One was her brother. It will be evident by this time that the 
other was God. "There is but one thing needful, to possess 
God," wrote Amiel at the beginning of his journal. Assuredly 
few human beings have possessed God, have been more thor- 
oughly possessed by the thought of God, than Eugenie de 
Guerin. All thoughts, all passions, all hopes, all griefs are re- 
ferred constantly in prayer and meditation, to this one source, 
to this one end. It is indeed beautiful to see how completely 
the two great interests of her life merge in each other. Madame 
de Sevigne adored her daughter more than God, felt and ad- 
mitted that the earthly idol usurped God's place in her eager, 
tender, frantic mother's heart. Madame du Deffand wor- 
shipped Horace Walpole instead of God, a frail and singular 
substitute, it will certainly be admitted. With Mademoiselle 
de Guerin there was never any question of conflict. Her two 
loves were absolutely united, and one simply enhanced the 
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other. To one object she addressed herself almost as freely as 
to the other, and it was matter of regret to her that she did not 
quite : "I speak as I please to this little bode [her Journal, ad- 
dressed to Maurice]. I tell it everything, thoughts, griefs, 
pleasures, feelings, everything but what can be told only to 
God, and even then I am sorry to leave anything at the bottom 
of the box." 

After her brother's death, she recognizes, in a wonderful 
passage of self-analysis, the huge, the overmastering power of 
earthly affection, yet at once her permanent instinct blends God 
with it all in a complete, supreme effort of submission to His 
will. "Shall we never be rid of our affections ? Neither grief, 
nor anguish, nor death has power to change us. To love, al- 
ways to love, to love right down into the grave, to love the 
earthly remnants, to love the body that has borne the soul, 
even though the soul lias fled to heaven I .... All hap- 
piness is dead for me on earth. I have buried my heart's life. 
I have lost the charm of my existence. I cannot tell all that 
my brother was to me or how profoundly I had hidden in him 
all my happiness. My future, my hopes, my old age, all wen; 
one with his, and then he was a soul that understood me. He 
and I were two eyes in one forehead. Now we are torn apart 
and God has come between us. His will be done." 

In emphasizing this divine possession of Mademoiselle de 
Guerin, we must not, however, imply that she was actually 
unbalanced, or not alive to the common needs and duties of 
daily life. Her religion was active as well as passive. Even 
in the more ecstatic rites of spiritual devotion she recognizes 
a wholesome practical efficacy, as in her striking remark about 
confession. "What ease,what light, what strength come to 
me every time I say right out, 'I was at fault/" Such a 
normal attitude makes one regret more than ever that, in our 
day, at any rate, those make most use of confession who have 
very little to confess. 

In the wide practice of charity it does not appear that 
Mademoiselle de Guerin was especially active. Yet here too 
it is evident that she gave not only money but the comfort and 
the sage, kindly counsel which are worth much more than 
money, whenever occasion called for them. 
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So with domestic pursuits. Though her family were of 
old, high standing, they were poor, lived simply, kept few at- 
tendants, and the daughters of the house were wont to turn 
their prudent hands to every sort of service. Eugenie had 
evidently been trained in the methods of careful French house- 
keeping. She dusts, she mends, she lays the table, she cooks, 
in emergency she takes the linen to the brook and washes it 
after the picturesque, muscular European fashion. She finds 
pleasure in all these doings, also, has a true domestic sense of 
order and finish and propriety. Nay, she does her washing 
with real lightness of heart, seeing charms in it which perhaps 
escape the average laundress. "It is a real joy to wash, to see 
the fish swim by, to watch the little wavelets, the twigs, the 
leaves, the blossoms floating in the stream. The brook brings 
so much that is pretty to the toiler who knows how to see." 

But even here we note that the toiler's thoughts were not 
-wholly on her toil, however well she might perform it. She 
was not born to labor with contented indifference. Her heart 
was too restless, too eager, too bent on vast reveries beyond 
the limits of this world's cleanliness. Therefore she willingly 
lets her sister be housekeeper and only stands ready to help 
when needed. If little tasks absorb too much of her time, 
she complains, almost petulantly. "I have hardly opened a 
book today. My time has been passed with things quite dif- 
ferent from reading, things nothing in themselves, not even 
worth mentioning, yet which fill up every moment." And 
always, through the humblest of such tasks, runs the glow- 
ing current of those thoughts which to her were the only reality 
in a world of tawdry, trivial, incoherent phantoms. Even when 
the phantoms burn her fingers, she thinks only of Saint Cath- 
erine of Sienna, who had a taste for cooking. "It gave her so 
many subjects for meditation. I can well believe it, if for 
nothing but the sight of the food and the little burns one gets, 
which make one think of Purgatory." 

For she was thinking, of hell, and purgatory, and heaven 
all the time, or as I said in beginning, more justly, she was 
thinking of God, which included them all three, and far more. 
God entered into every step she took, and every breath she 
breathed. 
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We may trace Him in all her earthly affections. They 
were deep and strong. We have seen that in regard to Maurice. 
It was just as true in regard to all others. Her father she 
cherished tenderly. She knew that he depended on her for 
everything and she was ready to give him everything at 
any moment. The deepest workings of her soul she kept 
from him, because she knew that he would not wholly 
understand than, and in covering them even with a certain 
duplicity she only practiced the precept of one who had pene- 
trated the spiritual life as deeply as she, though from a dif- 
ferent angle, "The law of love is higher than the law of truth." 
Her friendships for other women, also, were profoundly sin- 
cere and lasting. She gives much and asks little, just tender- 
ness shown in a brief letter or a fleeting word. Who has 
analyzed the passing of friendship more delicately than she? 
"It is said that women never love each other. I do not know. 
There may be deep affections that last only a short time. But 
I have always mistrusted these, for myself and for those I love. 
Nothing is sadder than a bit of death in the heart. Therefore, 
when I see an affection dying, I set to work to rekindle it with 
all my power." Hers also is this perfect expression of a heart 
inclined to tenderness: "Our affections are born one of an- 
other." 

Yet, as with Maurice, in all these relations God was first. 
The thought of Him sanctified them. The sense of his pres- 
ence enhanced and beautified them. Except as they turned 
toward Him, they could not live and did not deserve to live. 
"The tenderest affections of the heart, what are they, if they 
are not bent towards heaven, if they are not offered up to 
God? They are as mortal as ourselves. We should love not 
for this world, but for another." 

As with human love, so is it for Eugenie with all other 
phases of the inner life. By nature she had keen intellectual 
instincts, liked to read, liked to think, would even have been 
inclined to think with broad audacity. She had eminently the 
habit of reflection and analysis which makes solitude fruitful, 
and also makes it dangerous. What scholar could express the 
charm of lonely hours with more depth and delicacy than this 
slightly tutored girl? "I love to linger over my thoughts, to 
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bend over each one and breathe its fragrance, to enjoy them 
fully before they fade away." Books are a refuge, a resource, 
a consolation to her. She hates to leave them, even for the 
brief journeys she is called upon to make. 

Also, the very interesting catalogue of her limited book- 
shelf contains some authors of distinctly profane persuasion 
whom she does not always avoid. Victor Hugo fascinates her. 
Sometimes, indeed, the quality of the text forces her to confine 
her attention to the pictures, but again she is wrapt by the ad- 
ventures of Jean Valjean and the flamboyant medievalism of 
Notre Dame de Paris. She tries to break a long day by an 
exciting novel, picks The Chamber of Poisons for its title, but 
finds only disappointment, pet toads, Jesuits turned into hob- 
goblins, big names in petty places. She has no taste for poi- 
sons, she says. Or again, she turns to Sainte-Beuve's Voluptc, 
having been assured by her confessor that pure minds may pass 
untainted through strange regions. She likes the book, not 
perhaps wholly fathoming its depths of morbid suggestiveness. 
But the best is Moliere. She tries him once, is delighted, and 
means to read more. Now what could be further apart than 
the worlds of Moliere and Eugenie de Guerin? 

But, in the main, she reads the writers of this world only to 
condemn them. Bossuet, Pascal, the Fathers, the Imitation, 
are her daily and nightly company. Such books are all that 
Christians should read or even recognize. As for the general 
diffusion of book-learning and education, she deplores it with 
the real obscurantism of mediaeval superstition. The peasants, 
she says, were once simple-minded, earnest, reverent, devout. 
Now they go to school, they read the newspapers, they acquire 
the superficial jargon of modern education, and as a conse- 
quence they are atheistic in their talk and immoral in their 
lives. 

The same intense and constant preoccupation with the 
mystical point of view that affected Mademoiselle de Guerin's 
intellectual pursuits entered into her aesthetic enjoyments. 
Art in its technical form was completely out of her world. 
She probably saw pictures with the other curiosities of Paris, 
but they made no appeal ; and churches to her were churches, 
not in any way creations of architectural skill. Music alone 
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she approaches with a sort of groping sense of its vast emo- 
tional possibilities. But as to these she would undoubtedly 
have agreed with Cowper that all music not directly intended 
and employed for the worship of God was corrupting, ener- 
vating, debasing. "Oh, if I knew music!" she cries, in a 
moment of enthusiasm. "They say it is so good for the dis- 
orders of the soul." Yet it does not touch her. "Nothing in the 
world has such power to move and stimulate the soul. I know 
it, but I do not feel it." And a similar experience calls forth 
w r ords profoundly characteristic for more than music. "I 
listened to wonders, yet nothing astonished me. Is there then 
no astonishment save in heaven?" 

But there was one region of beauty in which Eugenie's soul 
opened and flowered with the most exquisite delicacy and 
sensibility of response and that was the world of nature. The 
subtle, dreamy, suggestive landscape of France, which has 
meant so much to poets and painters, has rarely been felt or 
rendered with more perfection than by this simple girl who 
spent her life with flowers and birds and winds and clouds 
and stars. "I tried to begin a letter to you yesterday," she 
says, "but I could not write. All my soul was at the window." 
How often her soul was at the window, all ears, all eyes, 
stirred to wild joy or grief by the breath of light airs, or the 
dance of blossoms in sunshine, or the drift of autumn leaves. 
Now it is fair spring weather that delights her, now it is the 
long and wind-swept rains of autumn. The vast tranquility of 
summer nights at times befits her mood. And again she wel- 
comes the tumult of great storms and cries out for even thunder 
to jar the too monotonous quiet. Not the heart of Keats or 
Shelley was more vividly, more blissfully or painfully, at one 
with little sounds, or fleeting sights, or unknown odors that 
vanish as quickly as they come. 

She reads Bernardin de St. Pierre's description of the 
strawberry vine, which, he says, would make matter for a 
volume, with all it relations and experiences. "I," she says, 
"am like the strawberry vine, bound up with earth and air and 
sky, with the birds, with so many things, visible and invisible, 
that I should never get through describing them, without 
counting what lives hidden in the folds of my heart, like the 
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insects that dwell in the thickness of a leaf." And again, "I 
wish my heart did not feel the condition of the air and of the 
seasons so much that it opens and closes like a flower with cold 
or sun. I don't understand it, but so it is, while the soul is 
encased in this frail habitation of the body." 

But nature is never all to her, never enough for her. She 
must have God. Either she sees Him as the whole life and 
beauty of it all, hears His voice in the breeze and in the storm, 
feels His hand in the motion of flowers and of stars, or she 
turns away from the beauty of earth as too apt to distract 
from the beauty of heaven. "The sky today is pale and languid 
like a fair face after a fever. This look of languor is full of 
charm. The blending of greenness and decay, of flowers that 
open with flowers that fall, of singing birds and creeping 
brooks, the breath of storm and May sunshine mingled, give 
an effect of fine fabrics ruffled and tossed together, of sad and 
sweet at once, which filW me with delight. But this is Ascen- 
sion day : let us leave earth and earth's skies ; let us rise above 
our fragile dwelling place and follow where Christ has gone 
before us." In another mood the quiet, subtle sounds of night 
seem to penetrate devotion with an overpowering tenderness, to 
waft thought higher even than meditation undisturbed. "It is 
black night. But you can still hear the crickets, the streamlet, 
and the nightingale, just one, which sings, sings, sings, in the 
thick darkness. What a perfect accompaniment to evening 
prayer." 

I said in beginning that Mademoiselle de Guerin had no 
active personal life of her own. This is as true of her perhaps 
as of any of us. She followed the thought of others and of 
God, as the shadow follows the sun. At the same time, she 
was human, she was a woman, she was made of earth, as we all 
are. It is a study of exceeding interest to watch the stirrings of 
humanity, even barely perceptible and quickly crushed, in this 
white, pure vessel filled with the glow of an unearthly adora- 
tion. 

Revolt she seems to have none, doubt none, or only such 
momentary dimming of the pure flame as serves to make it 
shine the brighter. It does indeed trouble her a little to reflect 
that just those consolations which the poor need are given only 
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to the rich who need them not. I4fe, she says, seems inside 
out and upside down, which was the view of Prometheus and 
of Satan, but in Mademoiselle de Guerin it does not strike us 
as Satanic Also, her questioning of the divine order goes so 
far as a regret that she cannot have her doves in heaven. But 
this pulls her up with a shock, for in heaven we shall regret 
nothing — not even doves. 

Some shreds of human frailty, some lingering hints of 
impatience and irritability and nerves, we are pleased to find 
that even this saint shares with us. How subtly and charm- 
ingly does she analyze them herself. "I am not in the mood 
to write or to do anything amiable : quite the contrary. There 
are days when the soul shuts itself up like a hedgehog. If 
you were here, how I would prick you." And again, in a little 
different phase : "I am most unsuccessful in dealing with diffi- 
culties, and am always in too great a hurry to get at what is to 
give me pleasure." * 

Also, I wonder whether her friends really got near her and 
felt at ease with her. Monsieur Anatole France speaks charm- 
ingly of la douceur impirieuse des sarnies. Had Mademoiselle 
de Guerin's infinite gentleness sometimes a touch of the im- 
perious ? I can hardly prove it. It is rare and subtle and in- 
definable. But I divine it — a little. She remarks, with beatific 
triumph, "I speak to everybody I love of the things of etern- 
ity." She did. And it seems merely prophetic despair to 
imply that the things of eternity might grow tiresome. But 
in this world we are only contented with eternal change. 

There are some special things of absorbing interest to most 
women. Eugenie de Guerin was a woman. Did she take no 
interest in these things? Beauty, for instance? It does not 
appear that she had any special charm of feature or carriage. 
Was she aware of this ? Did it tremble her? If so, she seldom 
shows it. Yet there are words here and there that set one 
thinking. When she was young, she says, she desired pas- 
sionately to be beautiful, because she was told that if she were 
so, her mother would love her more. But as she grows older, 
she thinks only of beauty of the soul. Nevertheless, coming 
age seems to afflict her with suggestions of ugliness, not of the 
soul only. 
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Dress again. Fair women employ it to enhance beauty, 
others to create it. Did Eugenie give no thought to what she 
should put on? Not much, I confess, beyond an exquisite sense 
of neatness and good order. Yet here, too, if you watch close- 
ly, you get a gleam of human vanity, like the flash of a spangle 
on a sombre floor. She looks back and reviews the preoccupa- 
tions of her youth, long since laid aside and forgotten, she 
says. "Dolls, toys, birds, butterflies I cherished, pretty and 
innocent fancies of childhood. Then books, talk, jewels and 
ornaments a little, dreams, fair dreams — but I am not writing 
a confession." 

If she had written one, would there have been men in it, 
fairy lovers such as girls dream, an ideal blend of manly 
beauty and mad tenderness ? We do not know, but here again 
little things make us suspect. She tells us she does not like nov- 
els because the passions are let loose in them — but she reads 
them. She pities souls in purgatory because of the terrible im- 
patience with which they await release. What expectation on 
earth can compare with it ? she says. Not that of fortune, or of 
glory, or of anything else that makes the human heart pant, 
unless perhaps it be the longing of the beloved waiting for the 
lover. And elsewhere she draws a domestic picture of quiet 
happiness, a little house in the fields, with cows and poultry, 
and someone, whom? Not a peasant, she says, like ours who 
beat their wives. "Do you remember — ?" But she stops there 
and does not give the name. 

In such a picture the crowning object would be children 
and though she does not mention them here, she does else- 
where, often, with all a born mother's tenderness. How 
charming is her dream of how she would rear them and teach 
them. "If I had a child to bring up, how gently I would do it, 
how merrily, with all the care one gives a delicate flower. I 
would speak to them of God with words of love. I would tell 
them that he loves them even more than I do, that he gives 
them everything I give them, and besides, the air, the sun, and 
the flowers, that he made the sky and the beautiful stars." 
When Maurice's child is about to be born, after the father's 
death, she cries out in ecstasy, "How I long to have a baby in 
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the house, to play mother, and nurse it, and caress it" Surety 
the real woman is speaking to us here. 

Other feminine affairs were of less interest to her, as we 
have seen with things purely domestic General society she 
shunned, and no doubt lost by doing so. Occasionally she is 
tricked out and led to a party where she thinks e ve r yon e re- 
marks her ill, unaccustomed manner of dancing, the truth 
probably being that no one noticed her at alL She might cer- 
tainly have been successful in conversation, for she had wit, re- 
finement, distinction, and was capable of vivacity. But she 
avoided what she calls the world, with a suggestion of inex- 
pressible disdain, alleging to herself Oat it was futile, frivol- 
ous, and unprofitable. Perhaps a good part of the reason was 
that she herself was proud and shy and essentially a spiritual 
aristocrat. "Books are my intellectual passion; but how few 
there are that I like. It is just so with people, I rarely meet 
anyone that pleases me." When you frequent the world in 
that spirit, it is indeed unprofitable. 

One phase of human weakness did take hold of this celestial 
wanderer and even threaten to disturb her saintly peace, and 
that was the ambition of literature. She restrains it, subdues it, 
disclaims it But no one could take such nice care of expres- 
sion as she does, could turn sentences so daintily, so vigorous- 
ly, so effectively, and not take pride in them. She is like 
Saint Francois de Sales, who announces the loftiest contempt 
for poor words, but uses the most cunning skin to get all he 
can out of them. 

Writing is almost a necessity to her, she says. She turns 
to her pen as outlet for all the struggles and trials and passions 
of her inner life. "Writing is the sign that I am alive, as that 
of a brook is running." She looks to publication, too, makes 
delicate verses and sends them to a review, which she thinks 
will print them, if it prints women's verses at alL Not that 
she cares for the public, oh, not She writes only to please a 
friend or two, who can appreciate her. And her name must 
not be used in print, oh, never! Still, there is a subtle charm in 
all this newspaper notoriety, you can hardly can it glory, which 
does appeal, even to the saints. 

Then she thinks it appeals too much. All earthly glory is 
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vanity, even that of the poet's corner of a magazine. Can it 
be right for her to spend time and thought which should belong 
to God on the mere tinkle of human rhyming? She consults 
her confessor, who assures her that no great harm is done. She 
consults Maurice, who is very round with her, tells her not to 
worry about her conscience in the matter, but to write, tells her 
also to think a little more about the subject of her verses and 
less about herself, and above all suggests that she should omit 
devotion and mysticism and be human, advice by which he lays 
himself open to a little admonition and reproof. 

But she sticks to her pen just the same. Who ever failed to 
that was born for it? Why, I may do good by writing, she 
urges. No doubt her confessor persuaded her she might, with 
perfect justice as regarded doing good to one person, at any 
rate. 

But we must not emphasize too much all these petty and 
indifferent preoccupations. None of them really counted, none 
of them was more than a trifle beside the paramount, absorb- 
ing interest of Mademoiselle de Guerin's life. Not a page, 
hardly a paragraph, of her Journal but has some allusion to 
God, to her desire for God, her thirst for God, her complete, 
entire reference of all things earthly to what was, for her, at 
any rate, their origin, their purpose, and their end. She has 
words of marvellous mystical subtlety and grace, though the 
constant impression is more powerful than any single words. 
"When a brook runs, it starts full of foam and turmoil and 
grows clearer as it travels. The road I wander in is God, or a 
friend, but above all, God. In Him I run my course and find 
repose." "In this vast silence, when only God speaks to me, 
my soul is ravished and dead to everything else, above, below, 
within, without; but the rapture does not last." 

Alas, no, it does not last. These ecstasies never do, whether 
earthly or heavenly, unless in heaven. And persons who 
spend their lives in waiting for them are apt to view the com- 
mon, petty joys of earth with discontent. This was unques- 
tionably the case with Mademoiselle de Guerin. A word less 
common than God in her Journal is ennui, but it is common 
enough. People bore her, society bores her, little daily duties 
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bore her. She endures them and keeps a brave face because 
God bids, but the ennui is there just the same. 

Nor is it only ennui. She sees a vast amount of positive 
evil in life. "Pessimism is half of saintliness," says an ex- 
cellent authority. It was at least half of Mademoiselle de 
Guerin's. Besides general suffering and poverty and cruelty 
and neglect, she has a set of individual troubles, which seem 
avoidable, some doubt as to her own salvation and very con- 
siderable doubt as to the salvation of others. These things 
keep dark clouds over her, until the sun has hard work to break 
through. She speaks perpetually of graves and death, always, 
to be sure, to draw a moral lesson from them; but cannot moral 
lessons be drawn from sweeter things ? Even the great Chris- 
tian poet, Donne, while expressing a preference for the grave, 
found other matters more attractive still. 

"I hate extremes, yet I had rather stay 
With graves than cradles to wear out a day." 

But Mademoiselle de Guerin is more than "half in love with 
easeful death"and inclines to woo him with all the strange 
fancies of Constance in King John, "Hyppolite talks to me of 
Marie, of another world, of his grief, of you, of death, of all 
the things I love so much." 

One is disposed to break in on a strain so morbid and ab- 
normal with reminders of "earthlier happy is the rose distilled,' 9 
or with the somewhat brutal Philistinism of Horace Greeley's 
comment on his dear friend, Margaret Fuller, "A good husband 
and two or three bouncing babies would have emancipated her 
from a good deal of cant and nonsense." 

But, though Mademoiselle de Guerin might herself have 
been happier as a normal wife and mother, she would not have 
left us the fine, elaborate analysis of an exquisite soul. Let us 
hope that she now enjoys in perfection that celestial ecstasy 
which she tasted here at moments and for which she was will- 
ing to overlook and abandon every good that earthly life can 
afford. 
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Berkeley's Influence on Popular Literature— A 
Review of a Review 

C. A. Moore 

Assistant Professor of English in Trinity College 

The articles which the Nation* has recently published in 
review of Dr. Benjamin Rand's Berkeley and Pcrcival sug- 
gest, in the last two paragraphs, some important considera- 
tions connected with the critical study of English literature. 
"Berkeley's system," says the writer, "remains one of the great 
influences not only in metaphysics but in the wider field of 
thought which we call literature." He concludes by assigning 
to Berkeley a connection "with the later literary revolt against 
rationalistic compression for the unhampered expansion of the 
emotions and for what we regard else as the forces of per- 
sonality." Any disposition to relate philosophy to movements 
which took rise in the literature of the eighteenth century is 
encouraging. Critics have been almost unanimous in under- 
valuing the immediate effect produced upon popular ideas by 
the philosophic theories of the time ; the neglect is all the more 
unaccountable in view of the truism that most writing of the 
time was didactic. On the other hand, some of the criticism 
which does take the relation into account is so biased by es- 
pecial interest in particular philosophers, or is made with so 
little reference to the literature itself, that the conclusions 
reached are highly questionable. The articles in the Nation, 
by Mr. Paul Elmer More, are brilliant and stimulating ; but his 
suggestions concerning Berkeley's relation to the evolution of 
literary taste, though offered so tentatively as to be somewhat 
vague, are in danger of this second error. The impression 
given is that Berkeley was more directly influential than, I 
think, the actual evidence warrants. 

If Berkeley was part of the spirit of enthusiasm "which 
all through the eighteenth century was preparing for the revo- 
lution of the nineteenth," his influence, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, manifested itself somewhere in the first half of his 

•Volume 100, numbers 2586, 2587; January 21 and 28, 1915. 
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century. Certainly it would not be easy to find in the second 
half any writers who listened to the gentle voice of Berkeley 
amid the clamor excited by Rousseau and other radicals. If 
any considerable inspiration flowed from him to the romanti- 
cists of the early nineteenth century, it was probably filtered 
through a long line of predecessors. It is usually so with great 
popular influences. References to Berkeley in the first half of 
the century, however, are extremely scarce; they are to be 
found almost exclusively in minor poetry; and if they com- 
mend him at all, it is for his private character as a philanthrop- 
ist and not as a philosopher. To John Dyer, for example, 
Berkeley's name suggests only the invention of tar-water for 
the cure of man and beast. Some of the poets took delight in 
ridiculing his scheme for converting the Indians, and the 
writers of the period were practically unanimous in ignoring 
or ridiculing his doctrine that there is no reality outside the 
percipient mind. Mr. More cites the emphatic denial of Dr. 
Johnson. Berkeley's own Hylas states the prevailing attitude 
quite accurately: "What! Can anything be more fantastical, 
more repugnant to common sense, or a more manifest piece of 
scepticism, than to believe there is no such thing as Matter?' 
Even Clarke, author of the dry Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, thought that Berkeley's speculations 
would be "of little use on account of their abstruseness." It 
may be confidently asserted that as a theorist he was strictly 
unpopular, that he contributed little or nothing to the popular 
notions of his day except in regard to tar-water, and that the 
few writers who began to show signs of what we vaguely call 
romanticism found nothing in Berkeley to inspire new thought. 
It is possible, however, that Mr. More intends to lay only 
slight emphasis on Berkeley's immediate influence; that he 
means rather to point out in Berkeley's personal reaction 
against the prevailing mental habits of his time a spirit pro- 
phetic of the later romanticism. This opinion is confirmed, 
the author might argue, by the very indifference of Berkeley's 
contemporaries. But is there evidence that he exhibits tend- 
encies of thought which are ahead of his time in their antici- 
pation of a new school of literature? To say merely that he 
anticipates some part of the general change is to say little; 
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Addison admired popular ballads, Prior awkwardly imitated 
Spenser, and Pope frequently betrayed a glimmering of some- 
thing not quite neo-classical. Yet we hardly think of them as 
manifesting "an enthusiasm belonging to a different school 
altogether." The probability that Berkeley was one of many 
writers who contributed something to the late metaphysics of 
Shelley is scarcely to the point ; these are exceptional ideas of 
an exceptional poet. Apparently, too, the critic had no such 
ideas in mind in his reference to the various hints of romanti- 
cism exhibited by Berkeley. 

For one bit of evidence in Berkeley's case he refers to the 
"Quixotic fervor with which he threw himself upon the be- 
lief (so unchristian and so dear to Rousseau) in the innocence 
of the natural state of man." The real significance of Berke- 
ley's utterances on the subject depends largely upon their 
relation to the views then current in learned and popular 
philosophy. The "State of Nature" and its corollary, the 
"Social Compact," had been familiar topics since Hobbes had 
assumed them hypothetically to support his theory of Divine 
Right. Later philosophers were practically unanimous in de- 
nouncing Hobbes' main contention that man is by nature a 
selfish monster; there was a pretty general agreement also in 
opposition to his doctrine of absolute sovereignty and the 
similar doctrine of "Passive Obedience." But the phi- 
losophers of the Whig opposition differed among them- 
selves on the question whether human beings had ever actually 
lived in "a state of nature." By assuming that they had, 
Locke's Two Treatises of Government (1690) came near prov- 
ing more than was convenient even for the liberal notions of 
the Whigs. Thereafter the tendency was to avoid such an 
issue by placing all the emphasis on man's natural goodness and 
leaving the historical question untouched. Shaftesbury made 
one side of the argument destructive of the other: the very 
fact that man is by instinct a benevolent and social creature 
precludes the possibility of such a "state of nature," the "herd- 
ing instinct" being so strong in man that he could not be con- 
ceived in any stage of history as having lived unrelated to his 
fellows by strong social bonds. The same view is presented 
in the anonymous pamphlet Moderation Truly Stated (17(H) ; 
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the author, supposed to be Mary Astell, thought all had agreed 
"that a State of Nature, was a mere figment of Hobbe's Brain, 
or borrowed at least from the fable of Cadmus, or Aeacus his 
Myrmidons/ 9 In political theory, however, the argument had 
one definite effect ; it practically gave a deathblow to "Divine 
Right" and "Passive Obedience." For the purpose of litera- 
ture, it opened a still wider field of speculation than was en- 
couraged by the philosophers. The fictionists were united in 
their opposition to Hobbes' derogatory estimate of natural 
man, and at least for the purposes of art they were pleased to 
find the Golden Age of the classics confirmed by this equally 
hazy "state of nature," where primitive man lived an idyllic 
life of virtue untainted by the luxuries and vices of civilization. 
The example had been set by Mrs. Behn's Oroonoko (1688) 
even before Locke had pronounced his opinion ; though some 
critics have taken Mrs. Behn's purpose too seriously, she was 
ahead of her age. Before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, the "state of nature" became a favorite topic 
with the poets. Since their flights were somewhat restrained 
by political considerations, they were satisfied usually to em- 
ploy natural man for decorative purposes and to keep their 
proposals within the limits of mild sentimentalism. It is in 
keeping with the complacence of the age that the poets who 
dallied with the potion of primitive virtue refrained from 
really testing its explosive qualities. At the same time the 
inconsistencies of Thomson, Pope, Mallet, and other poets, 
most of them deistic, at times invested their eulogies of primi- 
tive peoples, such as the natives of the Hebrides and America, 
with a dangerous political significance. Noble primitive man 
was actually an article of their poetic creed rather than a 
serious belief; but it is true that they occasionally betray a 
leaning towards the radical theory of Rousseau. 

Fortunately, Berkeley has left a very explicit account of his 
belief concerning both the "state of nature" and the "social 
compact," and it will require some very ingenious methods to 
read into his utterances an agreement with this sentimental 
notion. Mr. More was probably misled by the poetic license 
of two phrases in Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and 
Learning in America. Berkeley explained his point fully in 
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the Proposal (1725) : it was easier to convert the Indians than 
"to make proselytes at home," he said, because "the savage 
Americans, if they are in a state purely natural, and unim- 
proved by education, they are also unincumbered with all that 
rubbish of superstition and prejudice, which is the effect of 
a wrong one." His desire to christianize the American In- 
dians arose from no illusion concerning uncorrupted nature. 
In this same pamphlet he declared emphatically that "no part 
of the Gentile world are so inhuman and barbarous as the 
savage Americans, whose chief employment and delight consist 
in cruelty and revenge ; their lives must of all others be most 
opposite, as well to the light of nature as the spirit of the 
gospel." This is not the sentiment "so unchristian and so dear 
to Rousseau." It is evident, too, that Berkeley's life in Rhode 
Island did not alter his impression, for as late as 1744 he 
wrote: "Whoever considers a parcel of rude savages left to 
themselves, how they are sunk and swallowed up in prejudice, 
and how unqualified by their natural force to emerge from this 
state, will be apt to think that the first spark of philosophy was 
derived from heaven" (Siris, 301). There is no more senti- 
mental folly here than in John Wesley's remark after he had 
listened to an account of some atrocities committed by the 
Chicasaws — "See the religion of nature truly delineated !" As 
a Christian missionary, Berkeley would have found Rousseau's 
opinions an awkward encumbrance. He would have found the 
Frenchman's political doctrine equally embarrassing for his 
Toryism. By 1712 "Divine Right" and "Passive Obedience" 
had lost their meaning even for most Tories, including the 
leaders of the party; but in that year Berkeley delivered at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a long sermon entitled "Passive Obe- 
dience, or, The Christian Doctrine of Not Resisting the Su- 
preme Power, Proved and Vindicated upon the Principles of 
the Law of Nature." In it he condemned the theory of 
"social compact," for it had long since developed a logical 
connection with individual rights; he pleaded for absolutism 
with all the energy of patriarchal Filmer ; and he consoled the 
victims of political tyranny by pointing to the compensations to 
be administered in a future life. With reference to the social 
and political theory of the English, Berkeley was not of his 
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own age merely because he was a generation behind it; and 
to compare him to Rousseau is less logical than it would be to 
refer him to Hobbes and Filmer. 

Next we are informed that there is in Berkeley's descrip- 
tions something to "give us pause"; just what is not quite 
dear from the article, for it is admitted that "superficially 
they may not seem to be striking/ 9 One suggestion made is 
that they intensify the meaning of the simile which repre- 
sents Nature as an open book, "wherein the Author in sym- 
bolic language has written out for our perusal the desires and 
purposes of his soul." If so, the contribution of the orthodox 
bishop has, from an historical point of view, an ironical aspect 
Of course, the Christians did not deny natural as opposed to 
special revelation; but the revelation of the Deity through 
nature was the soul of deistic teaching. To deists no other 
manifestation of God was allowed. In an early stage of the 
rationalistic movement, the orthodox philosophers believed that 
there was no incompatibility between the doctrine of direct rev- 
elation and faith on one hand and that of natural revelation 
and the supremacy of reason on the other. For example, 
Culverwel states in the Introduction to An Elegant and 
Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature (1652) the very 
laudable design "to give unto Reason the things that are 
Reasons, and unto Faith the things that are Faiths" adding 
that "there is not such a vast hiatus. . . . between them 
as some would imagine. . . . they may well salute one 
another. . . . Reason and Faith may kisse each other." 
But later events did not justify his optimism. It gradually 
became clear that the insistence on natural revelation was 
undermining the orthodox creed, and eventually the clash 
between the Christians and the followers of Natural Religion 
overshadowed every other controversy of English society. 
Berkeley's works appeared during the heat of the fight. That 
he should have made more of deistic theory than the deists did 
and vitalized their chief figure of speech for them seems 
strange. After all, it is a figure that will bear only so much 
meaning. Shaftesbury saw something of its possibilities. 
Thomson, avowedly a follower of Shaftesbury, employs it re- 
peatedly. In Summer he says (11. 192 ff) : 
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To me be Nature's volume broad-displayed; 
And to peruse its all-instructing page, 
Or, haply catching inspiration thence, 
Some easy passage, raptured, to translate, 
My sole delight; as through the falling glooms 
Pensive I stray, or with the rising dawn 
On Fancy's eagle-wing excursive soar. 

Apparently he handed it over to his friend Young, whom he 
addressed in the following passage (Autumn, 11. 668 ff) : 

Here wandering oft, fired with the restless thirst 

Of thy applause, I solitary court 

The inspiring breeze ; and meditate the book 

Of Nature, ever open; aiming thence, 

Warm from the heart, to learn the moral song. 

Young in turn used the figure often and developed it at 
considerable length in a passage beginning (Night IX) : 

Divine instructor! thy first volume, this, 
For man's perusal; all in capitals! 

Does the following passage from Berkeley exhibit greater im- 
agination or romantic properties? "As in reading other books 
a wise man will choose to fix his thought on the sense and 
apply it to use, rather than lay them out in grammatical re- 
marks on the language; so, in perusing the volume of nature, 
it seems beneath the dignity of the mind to affect an exactness 
in reducing each particular phenomenon to general rules, or 
showing how it follows from them. We should propose to 
ourselves nobler views, namely, to recreate and exalt the mind 
with a prospect of the beauty, order, extent, and variety of 
natural things: hence, by proper inferences, to enlarge our no- 
tions of the grandeur, wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator; 
and lastly, to make the several parts of the creation, so far as in 
us lies, subservient to the ends they were designated for, God's 
glory, and the sustentation and comfort of ourselves and fel- 
low creatures." (Of the Principles of Human Knowledge, 109). 
How Berkeley could possibly convert this one figure into a 
premonition of the coming romanticism, I fail to understand. 
To me it seems rather that the Bishop was quite satisfied with 
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the literary conventions which were the stock in trade of his 
era. 

The drift of all these various observations is explained in 
Mr. More's general statement that probably "romantic sym- 
pathy with nature played an important part in Berkeley's re- 
volt from the coldness of rationalism." In substantiation of 
this view occurs the only specific evidence which he cites as a 
proof of Berkeley's literary quality. The quotation, which 
follows, is from the speech of "a wavering Deist" in Ald- 
phron: "I hold th& confused notion of a Deity, or some in- 
visible power, to be of all prejudices the most unconquerable. 
When half a dozen ingenious men are got together over a glass 
of wine, by a cheerful fire, in a room well lighted, we banish 
with ease all the spectres of fancy or education, and are very 
dear in our discussion. But as I was taking a solitary walk 
before it was broad day-light in yonder grove, methought the 
point was not quite so dear; nor could I readily recollect the 
force of those arguments, which used to appear so condusive at 
other times. I had I know not what awe upon my mind, and 
seemed haunted by a sort of panic, which I cannot otherwise 
account for, than by supposing it the effect of prejudice ; for 
you must know, that I, like the rest of the world, was once 
upon a time catechised and tutored into the belief of a God 
or Spirit." By way of further comment on this passage, we 
are told : "To one who can read between the lines such a pas- 
sage as this ought to convey something more than the rhetori- 
cal pantheism common in such deistic and rationalistic writers 
as Shaftesbury. I suspect that deep down at the root of 
Berkeley's metaphysics lies the 'pathetic fallacy 9 of feeling 
one's self into the phenomena of nature, a fallacy, indeed, 
never far from the heart of man, but in its excess one of the 
sure marks of romantidsm." 

Something must be allowed to the required brevity of the 
critic's treatment; but his method is, it seems to me, to build 
large generalizations upon flimsy authority. He is peculiarly 
unfortunate in hitting upon Shaftesbury as a foil to bring out 
what he considers the romantic traits of Berkdey. In the first 
place, his attempt to draw the line between the fashionable 
deists and the Bishop of Cloyne is made upon a false assump- 
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tion, which is taken over in good faith from Berkeley himself. 
Berkeley is here guilty of a subterfuge for which Miss Aiken 
blames Addison {Life, II., 63), and for which Sir James 
Mackintosh, Professor Fowler, and the Right Honorable Ar- 
thur James Balfour criticize Berkeley, that is, blackening the 
reputation of Shaftesbury and other deists by identifying them 
with atheists. It was a regular trick of controversy. Berke- 
ley's deist in the Alciphron is a composite of all the views 
which offended the orthodox conception. Through the use of 
this character Berkeley implies that the deists confined their 
observations to a bottle of wine and a cheerful fire; the truth 
is they did more than any other sect of the time to send men 
abroad in the fields and forests to learn of God. Nature was 
to them literally the open Bible. He implies further that they 
did not believe in a personal God or Spirit ; their theology was, 
in fact, a pure theism. 

It is ironical, too, that Berkeley's "wavering Deist" was 
imitating the habits of one of these confirmed deists — repre- 
sented in Shaftesbury's Moralists, from which Berkeley seems 
to have taken a leaf. In Shaftesbury's Dialogue, two friends 
had arranged in the evening for a morning walk ; but though 
Philocles awoke while "it was yet deep night," he found that 
his preceptor Theocles had already set out. The pupil over- 
took the master on the brow of a hill in the dim morning light. 
Theocles began with a denunciation of philosophy inspired by 
wine, and then made the following remark to his friend: 
"Here, Philocles, we shall find our sovereign genius, if we can 
charm the genius of the place (more chaste and sober than 
your Silenus) to inspire us with a truer song of Nature, teach 
us some celestial hymn, and make us feel divinity present in 
these solemn places of retreat." Then follows the celebrated 
apostrophe to nature, from which I quote two invocations to 
illustrate the tenor of a deist's notion of God and nature: 
"To thee this solitude, this place, these rural meditations are 
sacred ; whilst thus inspired with harmony of thought, though 
unconfined by words, and in loose numbers, I sing of nature's 
order in created beings, and celebrate the beauties which re- 
solve in thee, the source and principle of all beauty and perfec- 
tion" ; "And since nor vain curiosity, nor fond conceit, nor love 
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of aught save thee alone inspires me with such thoughts as 
these, be thou my assistant and guide me in this pursuit, whilst 
I venture thus to tread the labyrinth of wide nature and en- 
deavour to trace thee in thy works." A later passage seems to 
mean that the abused deists had no more shaken off the prim- 
itive man's awe in the presence of nature than had Berkeley's 
"wavering Deist": "The faint and gloomy light looks horrid 
as the shade itself ; and the profound stillness of these places 
imposes silence upon men, struck with the hoarse echoings of 
every sound within the spacious caverns of the wood. Here 
space astonishes; silence itself seems pregnant, whilst an un- 
known force works on the mind, and dubious objects move the 
wakeful sense. Mysterious voices are either heard or fancied, 
and various forms of deity seem to present themselves and ap- 
pear more manifest in these sacred silvan scenes, such as of 
old gave rise to temples, and favored the religion of the ancient 
world. Even we ourselves, who in plain characters may read 
divinity from so many bright parts of earth, choose rather 
these obscurer places to spell out that mysterious being, which 
to our weak eyes appears at best under a veil of cloud." A 
nation of readers who had exhausted edition after edition of 
Shaftesbury had no occasion in 1732 to go to Berkeley's Aid- 
phron and read between the lines to find what we call "touches 
of romanticism." And any critical opinion which regards the 
"rhetorical pantheism" of Shaftesbury as delaying the triumph 
of Berkeley's romantic appreciation of nature is unhistorical. 
At times Shaftesbury's rhapsody is an exercise in rhetoric, at 
times his presentation of nature is mechanical ; the same faults 
abound also in his poetical imitators, including Thomson. But 
his enthusiasm for nature, exemplified in his private life as 
well as his writings, was one of the vital agencies in the de- 
struction of the pastoral classicisms. It is a far cry from 
Shaftesbury's nature to that of Wordsworth ; but it is equally 
far from Dryden's to Shaftesbury's. And in the evolution of 
eighteenth-century standards, Berkeley's treatment of nature 
played a negligible part either as an influence or as a prophecy. 
Shaftesbury himself comments on the fact that the history 
of philosophy is the history of a few catch-words; he might 
have applied his remark to the history of criticism. We easily 
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come to accept a few phrases as summing up the quality of a 
writer or a period : the Augustan Age is merely "rationalism" 
and "classicism," and the literature of the deists is "rhetorical 
pantheism." There is, to be sure, some truth in this method. 
The first half of the eighteenth century is a pat illustration of 
Shelley's dictum that the writers of any particular age "can- 
not escape from subjection to a common influence which arises 
out of an infinite combination of circumstances belonging to the 
times in which they live." But such generalizations are not the 
whole truth; in this particular instance, they go wide of the 
mark most of all because they prejudice critical opinion by a 
false association of ideas. "Rationalism," "deism," and "rhet- 
orical pantheism" come to be inseparably related; they are 
made indiscriminately responsible for what we find in the 
early eighteenth century and do not find in the early nine- 
teenth. The hardship is greatest on the deists. However shal- 
low their theology may have been, historians of religion have 
long since done them the justice of attributing to their inde- 
pendent ethics, demanded by their heresy, results which have 
been very beneficial to Christianity. A similar candor in lit- 
erary criticism would assign to deistic theology and ethics an 
active force for the enrichment of literature through a freer 
play of man's imagination and his more aesthetic valuation of 
life. 

The "common influence" of which Shelley speaks was, in the 
Augustan Age, rationalism : it is the mark of Tillotson, Clarke, 
Addison, and Berkeley as well as Toland, Shaftesbury, Collins, 
and Tindal. None escaped. Now, if it is recalled that learned 
and popular philosophy were on an intimate footing throughout 
the century, the question of historical importance in the study 
of literature is, Which of these groups or which of these indi- 
vidual writers grafted upon this rationalism a philosophic 
doctrine that encouraged literary imitators to break away from 
the coldness and restraint of classicism? If the sentiment, 
emotion, and imagination of a new school of literature are 
dimly prefigured by any philosophy of the period, it is not that 
of the orthodox, least of all the early speculation of Clarke and 
Berkeley. The line of cleavage is to be found in those "deistic 
and rationalistic writers" whom Mr. More apparently regards 
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as constrictive agents; it will be found particularly in the 
Characteristics, the one "literary" representative of the entire 
deistic movement. By popularizing various tenets of pagan 
philosophy, already attempted in the writings of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and other Latitudinarians, Shaftesbury do- 
mesticated for English readers new forces which helped ap- 
preciably to humanize both the neo-classical code of literature 
and the selfish ethics of Christianity as it was preached by the 
rationalists. Of his system the peculiar doctrines most active 
in this evolution were the following: a contempt for speculation 
divorced from practical experience ; an exuberant spirit which 
questioned the indiscriminate dread of "enthusiasm" ; emphasis 
upon "bright, -visible, and outward nature" as an image of the 
divine beauty ; and the threefold ethical doctrine of the moral 
sense as an instinct of human nature, the intrinsic beauty of 
virtue considered apart from all ideas of reward, and the in- 
tuitive social affections. Over all these assumptions rests the 
poetic spell of his "virtuoso" teaching that Truth and Beauty 
are identical — a reassertion of the Hellenistic spirit which 
identifies morality and aesthetics by making virtue the ex- 
pression of a perfected aesthetic sensibility. Though rooted in 
the common rationalism of the age, such a system contains 
elements of sentiment and imagination that gradually im- 
parted a new tone to English speculation. There is abundant 
evidence that he gave a similar turn to popular literature 
through the imitation of his poetical followers. That the 
poetry of Thomson and other members of the school lacks the 
mystery of Wordsworth and the Hellenism of Keats is true; 
but it is the necessary link in the historical sequence. By 
mentioning Shaftesbury, Mr. More has inadvertently placed 
his finger upon the one philosopher of the Augustan Age who 
exerted an actual influence on the development of literature, 
an influence which can be established by the most conclusive 
evidence. Some of it is to be found in the acknowledgement 
of various poets, some in the detailed imitation of others, and 
some in the general statements of both English and Conti- 
nental writers. By resorting to the ordinary generalizations, 
the critic gives a false impression of the entire situation re- 
garded historically ; and the juxtaposition of Shaftesbury and 
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Berkeley serves, unfortunately for Mr. More's conclusion, to 
emphasize the limitations of Berkeley as a prophet of better 
things. Balfour's estimate will stand the test: "It would be 
a more natural, but not a less important error, to suppose that 
Berkeley's habits of thought anticipated something of the spirit 
of the nineteenth century . . . Berkeley emphatically be- 
longed to his age." 

If there is any ground for protesting against this conclu- 
sion, it is probably to be found in Sir is (1744) — that odd jum- 
ble which "contains every subject from tar- water to the Trin- 
ity." But Mr. More's allusions seem not to be based on Siris. 
Truly, "this rude Essay doth, by insensible transitions, draw the 
reader into remote inquiries and speculations, that were not, 
perhaps, thought of either by him or by the author at first 
setting out." (297.) Balfour excluded this work from his 
general remark quoted above ; but later, though calling it ana- 
chronistic, observed cautiously that the importance of it had 
been overestimated. Certainly it is a biographical curiosity and 
is very different from the early works. One biographer thinks 
it fortunate that, when Berkeley began his speculations, he 
knew practically nothing about the history of philosophy. In 
the Principles of Human Knowledge he seriously considers 
only Locke, and the same scantiness of historical method is 
noticeable in his other early productions. Later, however, he 
read more widely, and we get much of the result here con- 
densed into a few pages of ill-digested historical notes. A 
candid review of the philosophy current in Berkeley's time will 
prove conclusively that the main interest in these fragments is 
biographical : they resurrect no systems of ancient philosophy 
with which the age was not thoroughly familiar, and the au- 
thor's own comments are cautious to the point of a safe ortho- 
dox conservatism. They are interesting chiefly as showing the 
Bishop's mild antiquarian interest in a subject which he had 
neglected in an early period of his life, but which had been en- 
gaging the attention of various philosophers much more seri- 
ously affected by the study than Berkeley was. Whatever 
occult notions we find here, they are those of the ancients and 
not of Berkeley's recommendation; if they constitute an ana- 
chronism, it comes merely from the fact that early philosophy 
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contains strange hints which are still unfruitful in Western 
speculation — hints foreign to Berkeley's own habits of mind 
and prophetic, if at all, for the history of later Western specu- 
lation rather than for the development of popular ideas. In 
this sense, it is true that Siris represents, as Balfour says, "an 
anticipation of systems which have not even yet received their 
final expression/ 9 

Attracted to Greek philosophy apparently by the fact that 
Plato and Aristotle confirmed his own conclusion in regard to 
matter (317), Berkeley was led to the more general discovery 
that "there are traces of profound thought as well as primeval 
tradition in the Platonic, Pythagorean, Egyptian, and Chal- 
daic philosophy" (298). In reviewing these, his purpose ob- 
viously was to find support for some other beliefs of his own; 
his main object was to refute "free thinking," which with him 
meant atheism, by proving that all systems of pagan philoso- 
phy recognize the existence of one Supreme Mind (287, 326, 
353, 354). If Berkeley knew also the English philosophers 
who preceded him, he must have known that he was not plow- 
ing a new field for a new purpose. From the time of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists for at least one generation, this had been the 
regular method ; their pages are strewn with quotations from 
the same writers. Henry More, Cudworth, Culverwel, and 
their followers had long since pried into Platonism. The 
"Three Divine Hypostases" (361) had been associated with the 
Trinity, and Christians had been surprised to find that their 
doctrine had been so accurately anticipated by the ancients 
"without some glimmering of a divine tradition" (301). It was 
this very discovery which had operated most powerfully in the 
encouragement of Natural Religion. The chain "that runs 
throughout the whole system of beings" (303) had become a 
commonplace in philosophy and poetry, and the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Plato in regard to innate ideas (308-310) 
had served to distinguish the ethical views of Locke and 
Shaftesbury. Berkeley's advice that Plato should be read 
(322, 338) came, then, somewhat late ; still, it may have had a 
timeliness, for the earlier interest in Platonic theology and 
metaphysics had apparently spent its force in the initiation of 
deism, and popular attention in Berkeley's age was centered 
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chiefly on the resulting ethics. By stressing the metaphysical 
doctrines of paganism, Berkeley was, therefore, reverting to an 
earlier stage of Neoplatonism. How much of this seventeenth- 
century literature he knew does not appear from Siris; but he 
does make use of Dr. Cudworth's True Intellectual System, the 
one book of the preceding generation which had retained its 
vogue as a manual for the deists. A comparison of Berkeley and 
Cudworth, whom he professes to oppose, brings out clearly the 
amateurish nature of Siris; Berkeley follows his predecessor, 
but with great caution, probably because the True Intellectual 
System had brought its author's views under the charge of 
heresy. The result is that, whereas Cudworth had delved into 
many obscure doctrines of Greek metaphysics for the purpose 
of enriching his religious notions, Berkeley adhered closely to 
the original purpose which nominally actuated both writers — 
a reconciliation of early speculation and the orthodox creed. 
Neither as historian nor as critic does he force new issues of 
Platonism. His caution would be still further emphasized by 
a comparison with Henry More's speculation, embodied in 
both prose and verse. Berkeley's style is constantly "thus 
Hippocrates," "the Magi likewise said," "the Stoics held," 
"The Pythagoreans and Platonists had a notion"; but what 
Berkeley himself believed is another matter. At times he takes 
pains flatly to reject some system under review (289, 290) ; he 
gives his readers a general caution that the "hoary maxims, 
scattered in this Essay, are not proposed as principles, but 
barely as hints to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader" 
(350) ; and he is careful to modify his praise even of Plato 
(360). In the few passages indicating his own conclusions 
(266, 291, 303, 320, 337) there is little or no reason for as- 
serting that the Bishop of Cloyne was breaking away from 
established speculation. Apparently his most daring assump- 
tion is : "Thus much it consists with piety to say — that a Di- 
vine Agent doth by his virtue permeate and govern the ele- 
mentary fire or light, which serves as animal spirit to enliven 
and actuate the whole mass, and all the members of this visible 
world" (291). This contains no theory of spiritual synthesis 
which sounded strange to those who had long been familiar 
with Cudworth's treatment of "Plastic Nature," for example : 
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"For the plastic life of nature is but the mere umbrage of in- 
tellectuality, a faint and shadowy imitation of mind and un- 
derstanding; upon which it doth essentially depend, as the 
shadow doth upon the body, the image in the glass upon the 
face, or the echo upon the original voice. So that if there had 
been no perfect mind or intellect in the world, there would no 
more have been any plastic nature in it, than there would be 
an image in the glass without a face, or an echo without an 
original voice" (Vol. I., p. 272, 1845). If one is disposed to 
champion Berkeley's Siris as a starting-point of mysticism in 
English literature, let him turn back to the Cambridge Platon- 
ists and their followers or to that actual source of mysticism 
in the current of literature — Jacob Boehme. 

From whatever angle we view Berkeley, it seems fairly 
certain that he contributed little or nothing to a new mode of 
thought in English literature. He was a man of charming 
personality, his style is an admirable combination of clearness 
and pithiness, and his theories have played a large part in pure 
speculation; but he was in his own day a philosopher's phi- 
losopher, and he remains so still. He was out of the current of 
popular ideas. His one claim to practical innovation comes 
from the proposal of metaphysical doctrines which will prob- 
ably remain the subject of learned philosophy. It is, there- 
fore, a mistaken service to represent Berkeley as a great initial 
force in the gradual progression of popular literature towards 
what we call romanticism. 
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Madison Cawein 

H. Houston Pbckham 

Instructor in English in Purdue University 

The old adage about the prophet without honor in his own 
country seldom applies in the South. In general, that section 
of our country acclaims her literary men, as well as her other 
celebrities, with peculiar loyalty, peculiar pride. It was 
scarcely three years ago, if memory errs not, that Southern 
critics from Baltimore to El Paso, from Dallas to Jacksonville, 
were chiding Professor Brander Matthews for his shameful 
damning- with- faint-praise of writers born south of Mason 
and Dixon's Line. Yet I am persuaded that the South does not 
begin to appreciate one of her most gifted sons, the foremost 
American poet of our generation, the lamented Madison Ca- 
wein. 

An estimate of a recently deceased author should, I sup- 
pose, have a great deal to say about that author's personality. 
Unfortunately, however, I do not feel qualified to offer much 
testimony regarding the personality of Cawein. For a brief 
time several years ago I had some correspondence with him, 
and on one happy occasion I had the pleasure and honor of 
conversing with him; but Cawein reminiscences I must leave 
to those who knew the beloved Kentucky singer well. One 
thing I will venture, though; and that is that even slight ac- 
quaintance with him revealed his proverbial modesty. Ca- 
wein was an unassuming man, and thereby hangs more than 
one interesting tale. One of the most charming of these little 
incidents is related by a close lifelong friend of the poet's. 
Cawein sadly underrated some of his best work, and on one 
occasion he was about to destroy a particularly fine lyric. The 
lyric was rescued in the nick of time and published without the 
author's knowledge ; and so completely had Cawein allowed the 
piece to pass from his mind that when he saw it in print he 
did not recognize it as the child of his own fancy. 

But though Madison Cawein depreciated some of his best 
poems, he seldom made the mistake, all too common among 
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poets, of considering his bad verse good. True, he was prone 
to overestimate his epic powers — he looked upon his ponder- 
ous, tedious "Accolon of Gaul" as one of his supreme master- 
pieces ;— but, all in all, he had exceedingly good knowledge of 
his limitations. To appreciate this fact, one has but to note 
the uniform technical excellence of Cawein's work. 

Much has been written about Madison Cawein — so much, 
indeed, that one who attempts to add a few words must guard 
against the danger of wearying the reader with threadbare 
truisms. Cawein's amazing fecundity, his irresistible tune- 
fulness, his broad range, his ardently romantic imagination, 
his human sympathies, his dramatic powers, his intense love 
for his craft, and his tremendous influence upon the lesser 
poets of his day — these are facts of such ancient repute that 
we must not tarry with them here. 

A thing not nearly so well known about Cawein is that he 
was an adept in handling the sort of humorous dialect verse 
that we associate most closely with the name of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Cawein seldom wrote in this vein ; but when he 
did, it was with with the touch of a master. A few stanzas of 
"Corncob Jones, An Oldham-County Weather Philosopher" 
will prove this : 

"Who is Corncob Jones?" you say. 

Beatingest man and talkingest: 
Talk and talk th' enduring day, 

Never even stop to rest, 
Keep on talking that a-way, 

Talk you dead, or do his best. 

We were there in that old barn, 

Loafing round and swapping lies : 
There was Wiseheart, talking corn, 

Me and Raider boosting ryes, 
When old Corncob sprung a yarn 

Just to give us a surprise. 

"Why, as I have said tofore," 

(Here he aimed a streak of brown 
At a hornet on the floor, 

Got him too) "you put hit down 
To experience, nothin' more, — 

Whut they call hit there in town. 
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"Natur' jest rubs in the thing — 

Jest won't let a man ferget: 
Keeps hit up spring arter spring — 

Why? — Jest 'cause now you kin bet, 
Blamed blackberries bloom, by Jing! 

They jest need the cold and wet." 

Let me return, however, to more salient points. Let me 
dwell, at more length, upon two items which are perhaps quite 
as obvious, quite as widely recognized as any which I have 
mentioned. One reason, in my opinion, why Cawein is bound 
to go down in literary history as one of our most considerable 
American bards is that he had profound and wholesome re- 
spect for the standard poetic forms. Long after erudite stu- 
dents shall have ceased to worry their brains about the conceits 
of Donne and Herbert and Crashaw ; long after most of Walt 
Whitman's "Leaves of Grass" have grown sear and have re- 
turned unto dust; long, long after men have forgotten that 
some flowing-haired, horn-spectacled critic once pronounced 
Ezra Pound wonderful, or that Ezra Pound ever lived and 
moved and had his being, a grateful public will rejoice that 
Madison Cawein sat at the feet of Milton the Stately, and Keats 
the lovely, and hearkened not to the clanging cymbals of some 
freakish innovator, some stridently clamourous mountebank 
outside the gates of the sacred temple of Poesy. Cawein 
carved not with fragile implements. The ancient and honor- 
able sonnet and the everlasting iambus were among his chief 
working-tools. And why should it not be so? Why, in the 
name of Common Sense, should a poet seek for new mediums 
of expression, when with the old he could sing so beautifully 
as thus ? — 

This is the tomboy month of all the year, 
March, who comes shouting o'er the winter hills, 
Waking the world with laughter, as she wills, 

Or wild halloos, a windflower in her ear. 

She stops a moment by the half-thawed mere 
And whistles to the wind, and straightway shrills 
The hyla's song, and hoods of daffodils 

Crowd golden 'round her, leaning their heads to hear. 

Then through the woods, that drip with all their eaves, 
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Her mad hair blown about her, loud she goes 
Singing and calling to the naked trees, 
And straight the oilets of the little leaves 

Open their eyes in wonder, rows on rows, 
And the first bluebird bugles to the breeze. 

Or thus: 

I took the road again last night 
On which my boyhood's hills look down ; 
The old road leading from the town, 
The village there below the height, 
Its cottage homes, all huddled brown, 
Each with its blur of light 

The old road, full of ruts, that leads, 
A winding streak of limestone-grey, 
Over the hills and far away; 
That's crowded here by arms of weeds 
And elbows of rail-fence, asway 
With flowers that no one heeds: 

The cricket and the katydid 
Pierced silence with their stinging sounds; 
The firefly went its golden rounds, 
Where, lifting slow one sleepy lid, 
The baby rosebud dreamed; and mounds 
Of lilies, breathed half-hid. 

The white moon waded through a cloud, 
Like some pale woman through a pool: 
And in the darkness, close and cool 
I felt a form against me bowed, 
Her breast to mine ; and deep and full 
Her maiden heart beat loud. 

But the most important fact about Cawein is, I think, that 
he was a great nature poet, the greatest that his country has 
yet produced. When we mention the poetry of Bryant and 
Emerson, our first thought is of nature; yet how slight, how 
general is most of their nature poetry compared with Cawein's ! 
And what other American nature poet dare we mention in the 
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same breath with Cawein? Every season of the year, every 
mood of earth and sky, well-nigh every bird and flower and 
weed of his native Kentucky was so beautiful to him as to be 
celebrated in song. No one denies Cawein's love for the little 
things of nature, his marvelously close observation, his minute 
accuracy of description. Indeed some have charged that he 
peered too closely, that he crowded his canvas too full of rank 
undergrowth, that he made his picture as bewilderingly prolix 
and as wearisomely prosy as the index to a treatise on botany 
or ornithology. But they who make this charge know not 
whereof they speak. Ten to one, they have never learned to 
love and reverence Nature herself. Doubtless they and their ilk 
would be happier with Dryden than with Keats, more con- 
tented in a drawing-room at any season or hour than in Ar- 
cadia on the loveliest morning God ever made. 

A few days ago I casually thumbed a volume of Cawein. 
It was like the calling of a thousand pleasant voices from past- 
ure and woodland and roadside and farm. Now the whippoor- 
will and the sheepbells welcomed me, and a lamp was lit in 
some distant-farm-house. Now it was August, oppressive with 
dust and drought, ragweed and browned meadows. Now a 
clear pool with speckled trout invited me. Now the scene 
changed to winter, stern with yelling winds and smothered 
white fields. And anon I passed a deserted saw-mill, a lonely, 
cabinless chimney, a broken gate, and a dilapidated picket- 
fence, all starred with morning-glories and sweet-potato blos- 
soms. "The same old pictures again and again and again!" 
you cry perchance. Yes, yes ; I'll grant you that ! And why 
not? Does an operatic air lose its tunefulness by recurring 
twice or thrice? Is the night less lovely for having ten thou- 
sand stars instead of one? Is the rosebush less sweet because 
of its hundred roses? 

Say that Madison Cawein was sometimes artificial and 
often commonplace. Charge him with being too hasty, too 
prolific, too repetitious. Point out his inferiority, as a philoso- 
pher, to at least a score of other American bards past and pres- 
ent. But verily, if you know Cawein and nature well, you will 
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never dream of denying that he was a consummate painter of 
rural scenes. And though he may have taken you on a dozen 
delightful journeys to Fairyland; though he may often have 
delighted your soul with smooth numbers and easy rhymes; 
though he may even have comforted you with some homely 
bit of healthy optimism ; your happiest remembran ce of him, 
I daresay, will be that he taught you to approach Nature, ad- 
vancing with awakened senses and open heart 
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Four Weeks in the Trenches. The War Story of a Violinist. By 
Fritz Kreisler. Illustrated. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915,— ix, 86 pp. $1.00 net. 

The Road Toward Peace. A contribution to the study of the causes 
of the European War and of the means of preventing war in the 
future. By Charles W. Eliot. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915,— xv, 228 pp. $1.00 net. 

The great violinist, Fritz Kreisler, is perhaps the first man* 
who has actually served at the front in the European War to* 
write a book relating his experiences. Mr. Kreisler served as 
an officer in the Austrian army, and his regiment was hurried 
to the front in Galicia in the early days of the war. Soon he 
found himself entrenched against the Russians at the very 
front of the battle line. Being wounded, he was pronounced 
physically unfit for further army duty and relieved of service. 
Now he has written a vigorous and picturesque account of 
what he saw and did. The little book includes many episodes 
of extraordinary interest. Not the least of these is the account 
of the friendly relations which developed between Mr. Kreis- 
ler's regiment and the Russians opposite them in the trenches 
near Lemberg. In one remarkable case the Russians in the op- 
posing trenches were starving because supplies had failed to 
reach them. Being unable to stand their misery longer, they 
actually sent representatives under a white flag to the Austrian 
trenches to apply for food. And such was the power of the 
brotherhood of humanity that the Austrians depleted their own 
scant supply to feed the enemy. They sent the messengers 
back to their trenches almost staggering under the weight of 
a sack filled with food contributed by officers and soldiers. 
Mr. Kreisler well says : "It is wonderful how the most tender 
flowers of civilization can go hand in hand with the most brutal 
atrocities of grim modern warfare." 

Dr. Eliot's book is a collection of addresses, essays, and 
letters in which he lias from time to time discussed interna- 
tional relations. He throws much light on the causes of the 
national jealousies which have culminated in the present world 
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war. Looking forward, Dr. Eliot considers the outlook for 
permanent peace and the ways by which it may be brought 
about. Naturally some of the most interesting chapters are 
those which deal with the present and future causes of war in 
the Orient, and with America's attitude towards the principal 
combatants in the European War. In his chapter on "Lessons 
of the War until March 9th," Dr. Eliot says: "It is obvious 
that in the interest of mankind the war ought not to cease until 
Germany is convinced that her ambition for empire in Europe 
and in the world cannot be gratified/ 9 The only alternative 
of more war is, in Dr. Eliot's opinion, the formation in Eu- 
rope of one comprehensive union or federation competent to 
procure and keep for Europe peace through justice. 



HtNftY BftNNKT, Ea«I, OF AlUNGTON, StOtETAlY 0* StAT* TO ChAUJSS 

IL By Violet Barbour, Ph.D., Instructor in History in Vassar 
College. Washington: American Historical Association ; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914, — xii, 303 pp. 

This essay was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
in European history by the American Historical Association in 
1913. The author gives evidence of commendable industry in 
collecting her material and presents her findings in a lucid 
narrative that makes clear to the reader the chief facts in the 
political career of the subject of the monograph. Bennet was 
not a man of extraordinary ability and can scarcely be termed 
a statesman. He rather "had the art of observing the King's 
temper and managing it beyond all the men of that time" 
(p. 58), and by that means he raised himself to a position of 
eminence and power which he retained only as long as he was 
able to play the game of politics and intrigue with skill suffi- 
cient to keep the royal favor. Since, in order to realize his 
ambitions, he adopted the methods of a courtier rather than 
thQse of a statesman, he was unable either to pursue a consist- 
ent course in politics or to give first consideration to the welfare 
of his country. He was obliged to be an Anglican or a 
Romanist, to support an alliance between England and Hol- 
land or England and France as the personal interests of his 
royal master or himself seemed to dictate. His quarrels and 
realliances with his rivals for royal favor were too numerous 
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to be significant except as throwing light on the character of 
the life of the court and the methods of government that pre- 
vailed in the reign of Charles II. 

Dr. Barbour has traced these sparrings for favor and ma- 
noeuvers for position with painstaking carefulness. The re- 
sult is a tale that does not lift the prevailing notions concerning 
the political methods of that period to a higher plane. How- 
ever, none of her conclusions are startling; the merit of her 
book lies in the fact that it contributes to the history of the 
time details needed to make the story complete. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Barbour's monograph is w r orthy of serving as the type of 
a series of biographies of secondary characters in modern 
English history which would help much toward a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the personal forces that have shaped the 
policies of the British Empire. 

Wiluam Thomas Laprade. 



Children of Earth. A Play of New England. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915, — 212 pp. 

By winning the Winthrop Ames $10,000 prize for the best 
play by an American author, Miss Alice Brown has become, at 
least for the time being, the most conspicuous American drama- 
tist. And the awarding of the prize to her "Children of 
Earth" should be regarded as proof of its intrinsic excellence, 
for the committee considered nearly seventeen hundred manu- 
scripts. The play is undoubtedly a work of art and gives 
promise of great things by the author. It shows skillful tech- 
nique in the handling of plot, excellent dialogue, effective reve- 
lation of character through action, and is, in a word, the work 
of a poet dramatist of a high order. 

The theme of "Children of Earth" is the effort of a woman 
to win at a mature age the joys of love out of which she has 
been cheated through the selfishness of her father. In a brief 
interval of time she experiences disillusionment, finds intense 
joy in reciprocated affection, commits an inconceivable indis- 
cretion in the girlish exuberance of her emotions, but is dra- 
matically awakened to a realization of her contemplated wrong 
of taking the husband of an unfortunate woman, who, to be 
sure, has only the claim of the marriage certificate to him. She 
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calmly determines to right the wrong and resumes, as a good 
pure woman, her life in her old home with a resignation that 
promises a certain sort of contentment 

In spite of its great merits, this play will hardly go well on 
the stage. It is difficult to enter into sympathetic appreciation 
of the heroine's conduct in leaving home or of her love scene 
with Hale at the spring. In spite of her starved life with her 
father, we are surprised at irresponsible conduct on the part of 
a woman such as she is, and at the age of forty-six I There is 
also an unnaturalness in the proposed living arrangements 
of the three persons at the end of the play. 

W. H. Wannamakejl 



William Branch Gins. A Study in the Politics of Virginia and the 
Nation from 1790 to 1830. By D. R. Anderson. Menasha, Wis.: 
The Collegiate Press. George Banta Publishing Co, 1914,-271 pp. 

Of biographical studies such as this the Southern States 
have had all too few, and one takes up each new one with 
pleasant anticipations which are too often disappointed but 
which in this case are realized. A career of the type of the 
subject of this volume offers a most excellent opportunity for 
the study of a period of state history, and this study is no 
exception to the general rule that such works are chiefly valu- 
able for the light they throw on state affairs. One cannot but 
wish, therefore, that the greater emphasis had been laid there, 
though Giles's place in national history is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the close study of his career as a national 
leader which the author gives. 

Giles was a native of Amelia County, Virginia, born in 
1762. He was educated at Hampden-Sidney, at Princeton, 
where he took his degree, and at William and Mary, where he 
studied law under Chancellor Wythe. Settling in Petersburg, 
he practiced law until 1791 when he was elected to Congress 
where he served with the intermission of one term until 1803. 
He entered public life a Federalist, but opposition to the Bank 
drove him into the ranks of the Republican party where, on 
account of his close friendship for Mr. Jefferson, he would 
probably have gone anyway. He was a leader in the attacks on 
Hamilton while head of the Treasury, and an opponent of the 
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Jay Treaty, and of war with France. In 1798 he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia legislature which passed the famous Reso- 
lutions of 1798 and, needless to say, voted for them since he 
was by this time an extreme states rights Republican. He was 
also a member the next year and a presidential elector in 
1800. He was on his return to the House again a leader and 
was sent to the Senate in 1804 where he remained until 1815. 
During his service there he was prominent as an opponent of 
Madison, as he already was of Monroe, and as a member of 
the Smith faction. Retiring in 1815 he was in private life until 
1825, during which time he was a prolific writer in defence of 
states rights, a bitter opponent of Adams and an adherent of 
Jackson, a candidate for re-election to the Senate and to the 
House, and an opponent of constitutional reform in Virginia. 
In 1827 he was elected to the legislature which in the same year 
elected him governor, and he held the position until 1830. 
While governor he was elected to the constitutional convention 
of 1829 in which, true to his former beliefs, he opposed reform. 
He died in 1830. 

Giles was a man of great power, a born fighter and, to a 
lesser extent, a born leader. His career was stormy because 
his politics were bitter and because they were personal, for 
personal feeling, whether of partiality or prejudice, of inclina- 
tion or opposition, was always important among the motives 
which guided his course. But for this failing he would 
probably have been a greater man and a greater figure in 
history. 

The study is sympathetically yet judicially written. It is of 
great interest and shows all the signs of careful and exhaustive 
analysis of the available material which has been carefully 
prepared and digested. While quotation marks are almost, 
if not quite, the most frequent marks of punctuation, they are 
not overworked, for nothing, in the reviewer's judgment, adds 
more to a biography than a plentiful and skillful use of the 
subject's own words. 

Although the volume in content is exceedingly creditable, 
one cannot but regret that its form is not in accord instead of 
being an unusually poor and unattractive piece of book making. 

J. G. de Rouuiac Hamilton. 

University of North Carolina. 
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Bhucai, LnaAints. A Sketch of Library History from 3,400 B. C 
to A D. 150. By Ernest Cushing Richardson. Princeton : Prince- 
ton University Press, 1914,— xvi, 252 pp. 

This book is a continuation of a previous work, The Be- 
ginnings of Libraries, in which the author treated library his- 
tory from the earliest times down to 3400 B. C. Its principal 
title, Biblical Libraries, is a misnomer; it has less to do with 
the Bible than the name indicates. It includes any collection 
of books or documents in Biblical places in Biblical times, no 
matter whether they are public documents or literary works. 
Though a distinction is drawn between an archive as a ad- 
lection of seldom-used public documents and a library as any 
collection of books that are kept for use, the question of the 
extent of their use is never raised to exclude any documents 
from consideration in this treatise. On the contrary, the au- 
thor is too prone to magnify a few books into a library, and 
to assume the existence of libraries on the slightest grounds. 
To justify his use of Biblical in the title, he contends that the 
outline maps of Biblical history and of human history pretty 
nearly coincide except for the interval between the Old and 
the New Testaments, and that the same is true of Biblical 
library history and world library history. 

The Introduction is devoted mainly to an unmerited attack 
on Assyriologists for limiting the word library to a large liter- 
ary collection of books ; and yet this is the most common usage 
today. Chief among the early Babylonian libraries mentioned 
are the school library of Sippara, the business records of Tello 
dating from pre-Abrahamic times, and the famous temple li- 
brary of ancient Nippur. To the time of the Exodus belong 
the Tell-el-Amarna letters, and the great library of King 
Osymandyas which bore the inscription "The Dispensary of 
the Soul." Superior to all of these by reason of its choice 
literary contents is the library of Ashurbanipal, the patron of 
letters, at Nineveh. The author then proceeds to mention the 
more familiar Greek and Roman libraries, notably the cele- 
brated one in the Museum at Alexandria, founded by the 
Ptolemies at the suggestion of Demetrius Phalareus, according 
to common belief, not of Aristotle, as the author says. 

The author is wrong in saying that the Moon-god (god- 
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dess?) in Greece was a patron of literature (p. 43); that 
every gymnasium implies a collection of literature (p. 149) ; 
that Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, founded a college in 
the Academy (p. 158f.) ; and that, "wherever scholars are 
known to have walked and talked together in a colonnade, it 
means a school, with library certainly, and probably assembly 
room, in the near vicinity" (p. 159f.). He makes a curious 
blunder in treating the Council of the Areopagus as a single 
individual whom he calls the Areopagite and compares to our 
Attorney General (p. 150f.). Then he adds to this one indi- 
vidual the six thesmothetae, and says (p. 152) "the number of 
Keepers of the laws was increased to seven." 

The book gives evidence of hasty composition. There are 
grammatical errors and much misuse and neglect of punctu- 
ation. Typographical errors abound. 

Charles W. Peppier. 



The Yellowstone National Park. Illustrated. By Hiram Martin 
Chittenden. Enlarged and revised edition. Cincinnati: Stewart 
and Kidd Company, 1915,— vit, 350 pp. $1.75 net. 

In this year of the European war and of the exposition at 
San Francisco, it is probable that many thousands of Ameri- 
cans will spend their vacation time in seeing the wonders of 
their own country. One of the localities of the greatest scenic 
and scientific interest is the Yellowstone Park. It is fortunate 
that a new edition of General Chittenden's book should just at 
this time be available as a guide to tourists. General Chit- 
tenden was for many years employed in superintending the 
construction of the remarkable road system of the Park, and 
in his residence there he gained an exceptionally comprehensive 
knowledge of all matters connected with this unique reserva- 
tion. His book gives a complete history of the region with a 
scientific description of its natural wonders. In particular, it 
contains many entertaining and engrossing stories of the early 
history of the Park. Valuable chapters review the geological 
history of the Park, its flora and fauna, and also its climate. 
Many excellent illustrations are provided, and also a map of the 
Park. Appendices furnish much valuable information with 
regard to the mountain ranges, geysers, and streams. There 
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are also included biographical notes on some of the early ex- 
plorers and guides. General Chittenden's book is valuable both 
as a guide to the Park and as a reference work on this re- 
markable national domain. 



A Bail of Song. By Henry £. Harman. Illustrated. Columbia, S. C: 
The State Company, 1914,-124 pp. $1.50 postage paid. 

In thirf latest volume of verse by Mr. Harman, most of the 
poems find their theme in the moods and charms of nature. He 
writes also of love — not lightly or frivolously but as the 
"master-passion of the human heart." His work is marked 
by grace of expression, deep and tender feeling, and by un- 
usual skill in investing the common things of life with dignity 
and alluring mystery To poetic merit is added a strong popu- 
lar appeal. Many beautiful illustrations enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. 

All who love to travel the open road will feel the felicity 
of these simple lines: 

Who plants a tree beside the road 
Where man may rest his tired feet, 
Amid the Summer's sullen heat 
And ease his shoulder of its load, 
Well loved is he! God-blest is he! 
Who plants a tree. 

He may have passed beyond recall 
When weary pilgrim by the way 
Its shade may find, at noon of day; 
Yet blessings on his soul will fall 
And you can see, how blest is he 
Who plants a tree. 

In other poems Mr. Harman succeeds in laying hold of 
the elusive charm of many things that make life worth living — 
music in the twilight, the shimmering sands of the seashore, 
the fragrance of blossoms in the home orchard, the mystery of 
the road just over the hill, the glory of the summer garden, 
moonlight on the water, sand dune castles, the feel of warm 
spring rain, the deep pool in the brook and the dash of the 
waterfall, the lonesome pine, the song of a distant bird, and 
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the uplift of prayer. He has written verse that the right sort 
of folks will enjoy. 

W. H. G. 



Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh Survey. Edited by 
Paul Underwood Kellogg. New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 
1914,— xv, 582 pp. Price $2.50 net. 

The Pittsburgh District, Civic Frontage. The Pittsburgh Survey. 
Edited by Paul Underwood Kellogg. New York: Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1914,— xviii, 554 pp. Price $2.50 net. 

Upon the completion of the Pittsburgh Survey several 
years ago, the results were published in a series of magazine 
articles appearing soon after the investigation. A little later, 
the findings in four major lines of inquiry were published in 
substantial volumes. The volumes now under review com- 
plete the series. The papers under the title "Wage-Earning 
Pittsburgh" are by Paul U. Kellogg, John R. Commons, Flor- 
ence Kelly, Peter Roberts, R. R. Wright, James Forbes, and 
others. Those entitled the "Pittsburgh District" are the work 
of Edward T. Devine, Robert A. Woods, Allen T. Burns, 
Frank E. Wing, Shelby M. Harrison, Florence Lattimore, Lila 
V. North, and others. Both volumes are profusely illustrated. 
The first deals with the reaction of the dominant industrial 
forces upon the incoming workers. It includes race studies, 
one paper hitherto unpublished dealing with the negro steel 
workers. Others papers deal with factory inspection, indus- 
trial hygiene, and other forms of social control over economic 
forces. Elizabeth Beardsley Butler presents a graphic picture 
of the waste of child life in the suburb of Sharpsburg. The 
concluding paper of the volume deals with Pittsburgh's prob- 
lems of mendicancy and vice. The second volume deals with a 
variety of important municipal problems, such as the housing 
of the workers, the disproportion of taxation in Pittsburgh, 
the minor courts of the city, Pittsburgh schools, the play- 
grounds, and the public library. 

The publication of these final papers completes the record 
of one of the most important social investigations ever made in 
the United States. The experience gained by social workers 
in many cities was focused upon the problems of this one. 
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With its elaborate and authoritative results the survey is full 
of material that will be of value to social workers everywhere. 
There is no doubt that this investigation gave a great stimulus 
to self-examination on the part of communities all over the 
country. Though few cities can examine themselves with the 
thoroughness that characterizes the Pittsburgh Survey, the 
six volumes of this comprehensive report will be of great 
assistance in the wise planning of similar studies on whatever 
scale conducted. 



Historical Essays on AmUNTiotSHip and Vocational Education. 
By Jonathan French Scott Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor 
Press, 1914, 82 pp. 

To four brief chapters of his study, "The Apprenticeship 
System in England from its Beginnings to 1563/' a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Scott has 
added three more or less popular articles which had previously 
appeared in educational magazines. The first four chapters 
reveal thorough and patient study of an interesting subject, 
showing the gradual growth of the apprenticeship system, 
pointing out the economic influences on gild and apprentice- 
ship development in England in the sixteenth century, and con- 
cluding that the famous Elizabethan Statute of Artificers (5 
Eliz. c. 4) was "an act of broader scope than has heretofore 
been recognized." 

Certain educational phases of the apprenticeship system 
are considered in the last three chapters, where the word "edu- 
cation" is of course used in a general rather than a formal 
sense. The movement for vocational education in this country 
is regarded not as a fad but as a direct response to immediate 
needs created by the changing social and economic conditions, 
a popular theme and one now much discussed by educational 
theorists. 

A valuable bibliography is appended. 

Edgar W. Knight. 
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Sociai, Justice Without Socialism. By John Bates Clark. Boston 
and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,-49 pp. $0.50 net. 

The Abolition of Poverty. By Jacob H. Hollander. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914,-122 pp. $0.75 net. 

Professor Clark's essay was first delivered at the University 
of California as one of the Barbara Weinstock lectures on the 
morals of trade. He is a staunch supporter of competition in 
economic life and holds that its great merit is that it brings 
about progress in power to produce. Thus the general income 
of society is increased. On the other hand public monopoly 
would check the progress of improvement and lessen the social 
income. However, Professor Clark is no extreme individualist. 
He outlines a plan of action that "seeks a golden mean between 
letting the state do nothing and asking it to do everything." 
Many of the faults in the prevailing economic system are point- 
ed out and remedies suggested. In style the essay is character- 
ized by an admirable simplicity and lucidity of statement. 

Professor Hollander's analysis of the causes of poverty and 
discussion of preventive and remedial devices is a fitting com- 
panion volume to that of Professor Clark. Both writers are 
addressing themselves to the practical task of bettering the 
economic organization of society. Both are pronounced opti- 
mists as to the possibilities of the future. Professor Hol- 
lander's book is a more extended and detailed treatment of its 
subject and is provided with notes and bibliographical informa- 
tion. It gives an authoritative discussion of practicable ways 
of securing a closer approach to justice in the division of the 
social income under the existing economic system. In doing 
this, it is a valuable supplement to Professor Clark's shorter 
essay. 



Naval Occasions and Some Traits o* the Saiw>r-man. By "Barti- 
meus." Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915, 
— xiv, 295 pp. $125. 

A book that is popular in England just now is this volume 
of sketches of the British Navy by a naval officer who has seen 
service in all parts of the world. The twenty-five stories are 
full of the daily life and work of the men who are now safe- 
guarding England and hemming in the German Navy. Most 
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of the sketches have more than a touch of picturesque humor, 
and some deal with the pathetic aspects of navy life. "A Title 
of Admiralty" is a good example of the latter sort Not only 
the timeliness of the book but also the intrinsic merit and en- 
tertaining quality of the sketches ought to ensure for it a 
large public in the United States. The stories are worthy of 
being classed with similar work by Kipling or Jacobs. 



How Fajlmkrs Co-OFOtATt and Doubu Pfeoftxs. By Clarence Poe. 
New York: Orange Judd Company, 1915,-244 pp. $1.50 net 

The farmers of the South and of the country at large will 
welcome another one of Clarence Poe's useful books. This 
time he has brought together some vivid reports of what co- 
operation has accomplished for the rural population in various 
sections of our own country and also in Europe. He is seeking 
to make co-operation a very practical thing by drawing lessons 
from the experiences of successful associations. Mr. Poe's 
book will certainly aid in making progressive farmers of his 
readers. Appendices suggest constitution and by-laws for a 
co-operative society, regulations for a co-operative store, by- 
laws for a farmers 9 dub, and the most fundamental parliamen- 
tary rules to be used in farmers' meetings. 
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Dr. John G. Bowman, formerly president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed president of the American 
College of Surgeons. This is an organization of the surgeons 
of the United States and of Canada for the advancement of the 
art and science of surgery. The executive offices of the College 
are at 30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 



The Bureau of the Census has recently published Bulletin 
129 on "Negroes in the United States." This publication pre- 
sents statistics derived from the Thirteenth Census and from 
other inquiries conducted by the Bureau. The object is to 
embody in a single report the principal and most recent census 
statistics relative to the negro and to make them easily ac- 
cessible to the general public. The Bulletin contains informa- 
tion concerning negro population, occupations, agriculture, 
mortality, and religious bodies. Copies may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C, at thirty-five cents per copy. 



The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, In- 
dia, has recently published a number of volumes explaining the 
doctrines of Theosophy. Among these are "A Textbook of 
Theosophy" by C. W. Leadbeater, "Varieties of Psychism" by 
J. I. Wedgwood, and "The General Report of the Thirty-ninth 
Anniversary and Convention of the Theosophical Society for 
1914." This report of the 1914 Convention, which sells at 
twenty-five cents, lists one hundred and forty-three branches 
of the Theosophical Society in the United States. The same 
publishing house issues an analysis of the "Census of India" 
by M. Subraya Kamath, and a pamphlet on "Memory Train- 
ing" by Ernest Wood. 



The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C, has recently published its "Year 
Book for 1913-1914." This volume contains an interesting 
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and comprehensive account of the various activities under the 
auspices of the Endowment. The Division of International 
Law has recently published three pamphlets on the following 
subjects: "Arbitrations and Diplomatic Settlements of the 
United States," "Limitation of Armament on the Great 
Lakes/ 9 and "Signatures, Ratifications, Adhesions, and Res- 
ervations to the Conventions and Declarations of the First and 
Second Hague Peace Conferences. These and other valuable 
pamphlets in the same series are issued gratuitously and may 
be obtained by addressing the Washington office of the Endow- 
ment 



Professor P. S. Flippin of the Central University of Ken- 
tucky has recently published a monograph on "The Financial 
Administration of the Colony of Virginia'' in the Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in History and Political Science. Professor 
Flippin intends to publish later a monograph on "The Royal 
Government in Virginia" of which the above study is a part. 



In October, 1913, the University of Nebraska established a 
new publication called The Mid-West Quarterly with Professor 
P. H. Frye as editor and Hartley Burr Alexander, and Philo 
M. Buck, Jr., as associate editors. The new quarterly is de- 
signed to afford a medium of publication for "the intellectual 
essay of a critical character." The numbers thus far pub- 
lished have contained articles of much interest and variety 
marked by a high standard of literary excellence. Though a 
large proportion of the contributors are members of the faculty 
of the University of Nebraska, other institutions and localities 
are well represented. The new periodical bears the imprint 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons, and the subscription price is two 
dollars a year. 



The Houghton Mifflin Company has just published the 
Riverside History of the United States in four volumes under 
the editorship of William E. Dodd, Professor of American 
History in the University of Chicago. The separate volumes 
are as follows : "Beginnings of the American People" by Pro- 
fessor Carl L. Becker of the University of Kansas, "Union 
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and Democracy" by Professor Allen Johnson of Yale, "Expan- 
sion and Conflict" by Professor Dodd, and "The New Nation" 
by Professor Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The volumes of the new series are bound in flexible 
leather, and printing and binding make a pleasing first impres- 
sion. This is confirmed by an examination of the readable 
contents. The writers dispense with footnotes but provide a 
generous bibliographical note with each chapter. The indi- 
vidual volumes are reserved for extended review. Each $1.75 
net. 



Doubleday, Page and Company have begun the publication 
of a series called "The American Books." The plan calls for a 
large number of small volumes on current American problems 
— a library of good citizenship. Writers of authority will 
treat of the various subjects, and the volumes, bound in cloth, 
will sell at sixty cents each. One of the first volumes in the 
series is by Oswald Ryan on "Municipal Freedom." This is a 
plea for home rule for American cities and an advocacy of the 
commission form of municipal government. Mr. Ryan gives 
accurate information regarding the Des Moines plan of com- 
mission government and also regarding the commission-man- 
ager plan as in operation at Dayton, Ohio. He also discusses 
systems of preferential voting. President Lowell of Harvard 
writes an introduction to this useful little volume. 



The Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati, has published 
an illustrated volume entitled "Sketches of Great Painters" by 
Edwin Watts Chubb. This treats in a biographical and critical 
way of fifteen great painters. These are the pre-eminent old 
masters, Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, and Rubens; then there are Murillo, Van Dyck, 
and Reynolds, and the modern Millet, Corot, Turner, Whistler, 
and Rosa Bonheur. Professor Chubb's essays are good read- 
ing, although they do not pretend to thoroughness from the 
standpoint of art history or criticism. Each chapter is accom- 
panied by an illustration of a representative work of the painter 
discussed and gives much interesting and entertaining informa- 
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tion about his life and personality. This volume may well 
prove useful in connection with the numerous diAs of women 
engaged in the study of literature and art in not too serious a 
way. $2.00 net 



A work of permanent value and helpfulness is Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot's "What Men Live By," published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The discussion of right living centers 
around four themes Work, Play, Love, and Worship. The 
interplay of these four, Dr. Cabot says, is the end of life. What 
he has to say about them will aid his readers to solve many an 
intimate personal problem and to live a "more abundant life." 
A book well worth reading. $1.50 net. 



"Carrying Out the City Han" by Flavd Shurtleff deals 
with the practical application of American law in the execution 
of city plans. The author writes in collaboration with Freder- 
ick Law Olmstead. In the volume there is an able treatment 
of such matters as the right of a municipality to acquire land, 
limitations of the use a city can make of its land, the condem- 
nation of land, special assessments, excess condemnation, uses 
of land which constitute a nuisance, zones for building regula- 
tions, the bill board nuisance, and the city plan commission. 
The volume is a sane and valuable guide in this time of extra- 
ordinary activity in city planning legislation. Survey Asso- 
ciates, New York. $2.00 postpaid. 
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Sidney Lanier — A Study 

Hbnry E. Harm an 
Author of "A Bar of Sons" 

"All day my soul hath been cutting swiftly into the 
great space of the subtle, unspeakable deep, driven by 
wind after wind of heavenly melody. The very inner 
spirit and essence of all songs hath blown upon me in 
quick gusts, like the breath of passion, and sailed me into 
a sea of vast dreams, whereof each wave is at once a 
vision and a melody." 

Time and the world are tardy paymasters. So long have 
both dealt with the adjustment of compensation for genius and 
greatness that both are wary in making settlement until they 
are absolutely sure what reward shall be meted out to every 
claimant. As a rule no bright stars loom out when genius dies, 
but later, when the arbiters of reward have fixed compensa- 
tion, brilliant luminaries blaze in the sky, so every one may see. 

It is poor consolation for a struggling genius to trudge 
through a lifetime, singing his songs from the by-ways, with 
no one to listen. The shout from the multitude, when he is 
long since dead, and the glitter of his marble monument in the 
afternoon sun, cure none of his heart-aches, nor will these buy 
bread for his hungry children. Greatness and genius must be 
measured by an exacting rule, ere the Goddess of Reward can 
place the crown upon the head where it justly belongs. 

Of these truths we have no fitter example than that ex- 
hibited in the life of Sidney Lanier. His was a life of strug- 
gle, with the barest recognition of the glory and genius that 
shone about him. The man, like others of his type, must have 
been conscious of his poetic power. After all, the poet is the 
best critic of poetic expression. His inborn instinct, taste, and 
temperament, tell him the difference between finished and 
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unfinished verse. It may not be his trained eye that catches a 
glimpse of the sparks of genius, as they tingle from poetic 
lines, but his soul responds to these as they appear, or rejects 
the passages that are uninspired. 

Lanier's life, therefore, must have been all the sadder 
because of his very consciousness of the excellent work he was 
doing and the tardy recognition he received at the hands of the 
restless, unsympathetic public. But for his musical talents he 
would have been practically unknown during his brief career. 
The playing of his beloved flute was so artistically beautiful 
that the listening crowd clapped its hands in applause and 
made him a well known figure in Brooklyn, New York and 
Baltimore, where his musical talents were most observed and 
appreciated. He had gone out into the marshlands around 
Macon, Georgia, and listened to the silver note of the swamp 
robin. Its notes of intense beauty enthused his very soul. 
Bringing his flute, master of music that he was, Lanier learned 
to duplicate the swamp robin's song and when he played this 
strange music to his northern audiences, music fresh from the 
dewy summer-time of the South, the people who listened 
were enthused with its wild, weird notes. And for his music 
the master was honored and made for himself a place among 
gentle people which was pleasing to a nature like his. 

But during his lifetime Lanier's great work — his poetry — 
was signally neglected and unappreciated. In various maga- 
zines had appeared his now famous lyrics, but no one ap- 
plauded them — no one even gave them passing notice. The 
disappointment must have cut deep into the poetic soul, for 
the singer was cognizant how much inspiration he had poured 
into these simple, but matchless songs. 

When he went to Brunswick and his artist eye looked upon 
the vast stretches of the marshes of Glynn, his greatest poem 
came into his soul like the inroar of a mighty wave. Here was 
the beauty of sky and air and sea, of marsh and bird and shore, 
of humility and greatness, poverty and wealth and that name- 
less vastness of space which always lures the soul. Thousands 
had looked upon this same picture for hundreds of years, but 
to these thousands the picture was commonplace, dull and rude. 
It required the poetic eye to see its charm and the poetic pen 
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of Sidney Lanier to change this commonplace marsh into one 
of the most wonderful pictures of beauty in the English lan- 
guage, for the Marshes of Glynn will live with the best of all 
modern poems. 

He went out in the early morning on the shore at Fernan- 
dina, saddened not only with the poverty which had followed 
his every footstep, but now burdened with that darker enemy 
of disease, which was closing in upon the little remnant of 
vitality which was left him. The sun came up out of a calm 
ocean, flooded the back-lying marshes and live-oak forests 
with light and warmth and out of this morning of sorrow grew 
his wonderful poem of Sunrise. Into its lines he wove the web 
and woof of his clear sighted faith and his love of the simple, 
beautiful things of nature. Sunrise at the time was hardly 
noticed and yet in his last days Lanier had sent it to one of 
his closest friends, Geo. Westfeld, with the priceless message, 
that he accept it as a last gift of what Lanier considered his 
best work. That one message immortalizes the poem and 
endears it forever to every lover of the Master's songs. 

The poetry of Sidney Lanier is more distinctly southern 
than that of any other of our singers. The secret of his 
originality comes from his love of, and his living near to 
nature. Like the great Audubon, the summer woods to him 
were like some vast cathedral through whose aisles came the 
music of bird and beetle and the sorrowful song of the wind. 
To him the sea was one vast unexplained mystery, full of life, 
passion, anger, peace and awe. It was like some living thing, 
alive with intelligence and, perchance, a soul, a magical, mys- 
tical thing, whose activities his trained mind could never un- 
derstand. On the uplands the cornfields were like armies that 
stood with banners flying; in the meadow by-ways he found 
all the wonderful things he so beautifully wove into his famous 
poem Symphony and in the twilight there came to him those 
mystic phantoms and the silent touch of an absent hand which 
he painted in An Evening Song. 

"Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands 
Ahl longer, longer, we. 
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Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven's heart; 

Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted sands. 
O night ! divorce our sun and sky apart 

Never our lips, our hands." 

The moral trend in Lanier's poetry was largely concealed 
by its artistic craftsmanship. The average student of his work, 
enthused by its artistic beauty, forgets, in a measure, the 
strong thread of religious sentiment and purity which per- 
vades all he wrote. And yet after reading, there settles upon 
the soul of the reader that calm, dispassionate moral influ- 
ence, as an uplift for good, which time, nor change can dis- 
place. In a few lines, embodied in one of his Johns Hopkins 
lectures he fixes this truth : 

"Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravishing combina- 
tion of tender curves and spheric softness that ever stood for 
woman ; yet if the lip has a certain fullness that hints of the 
flesh, if the brow be insincere, if in the minutest particular the 
physical beauty suggests a moral ugliness — that sculptor — 
unless he be portraying a moral ugliness for a moral purpose — 
may as well give over his marble for paving stones." 

This passage from his lecture on Art sets up his moral 
standard for poetic beauty, a standard which the poet main- 
tained in every line of his work. In the Marshes of Glynn he 
paints a picture of sinuous beauty, which critics have con- 
demned and yet this passage is as pure as the sea- washed sands 
about which he wrote: 

" Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering band 
Of the sand beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds of the 
land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southward the beach lines 

linger and curl 
As a silver wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm 

sweet limbs of a girl." 

In Alfred Lyall's splendid life of Tennyson a wonderful 
picture is painted of the threatening cloud of religious doubt 
which came over the English singer and blurred his hitherto 
moral vision. He questioned the worth of prayers, altars, 
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churches, creeds, sacrifices, and all tears of penitents since the 
world began. If there be a great God of mercy why is there 
planted in the heart of man the never failing instinct to sin — 
the turning away from right to what is always wrong — why 
this sin inheritance in every human soul? If there be a great 
God of tenderness why the endless grief with which the 
world is filled — the poverty, want and destitution; suffering 
men, women and children ; pain of hunger, disease and crime ; 
the cries, the groans and the sobs of the friendless — why all 
of this in a beautiful world made and governed by a spotless 
God? 

Our poet of the marshes and the sea never questioned the 
orthodoxy of a fundamental religion which suffused a wonder- 
ful world with its wonderful beauty and teaching. He gazed 
on the beauty of the external world ; the green hills, the dreamy 
summer, the wood music and the laughing sea ; then he looked 
within — at the beauty of the soul, and found a trace of man's 
kinship to God — a trace of immortality. Faint echoes of this 
he heard in low, mysterious music; he felt it and lived it in 
the simple love which holds two hearts as one. As the still 
lagoon, cut off from its mother, the sea, hears the thunder of 
waves upon the distant shore, and feels its imprisonment and 
separation, so his soul was cognizant of its kinship to im- 
mortality, and the vision was so clear as never to obscure the 
moral beauty of his verse. 

But there was another side to the life of Sidney Lanier 
which made him the most tolerant of men and the bravest un- 
der the most trying conditions. Great moral strength and the 
most catholic spirit formed a major part of his wonderful na- 
ture. This side of Lanier is clearly told in one of his letters 
in which he says : 

"The man who is* to write or to read the poetry of the 
future, may have a mere thread for his biceps, yet he shall be 
strong enough to handle hell ; he shall play ball with the earth, 
and albeit his stature may be no more than a boy's he shall still 
be taller than the great redwoods of the California; his height 
shall be the height of great resolution, and love, and faith, and 
beauty, and knowledge, and subtle meditation; his head shall 
be forever among the stars." 
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There is the breadth and scope of the man's outlook, which 
same spirit he has so beautifully expressed in this famous 
passage from the Marshes of Glynn: 

" Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 
Ye spread and span, like the catholic man, who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain." 

Sidney Lanier's spirit was the spirit of restlessness, that 
clear mark of genius, which the lives of so many poets have 
verified. Shelley, Keats and Byron, Rossetti, William Morris, 
and our own immortal Poe, all felt its power and were helpless 
to resist. First a teacher, then the law, lecturer on art, writer 
of a guide book on Florida, finally a settled musician and a 
writer of songs, such was the main trend and experience in his 
activities, through a poverty smitten life of many disappoint- 
ments. 

But above all disappointments a clear note of hope rang out 
above the din of earthly noise and fixed his eye and ear on a 
kind of realized immortality. This thread of hopefulness 
under the duress of financial trial, we find running through all 
of his letters, especially those to his wife. Somehow, amid the 
deepest gloom, he was able to see a ray of light ahead. I some- 
times think Lanier was cognizant of his poetic and musical 
talent and that this knowledge, unconsciously, lifted him upon 
a plane akin to immortality. 

When God made childhood he took of the sunshine and the 
clear light of stars, the coloring of flowers and their perfume, 
the faith of all ages and the cheerfulness of birds. Into these 
he wove a soul of love and innocence and trust and behold we 
have the creator's finest work. 

The master of the marshes was ever a child, a child in 
faith and trust and innocence, and, withal, a child in hope- 
fulness, even amid the pitfalls of misfortune, into which he 
was so often drawn. 
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Rhetoric in the Graduate School 

Jambs Routh 

Tulane Univeisity 

With all the vast and complicated machinery devised to 
teach young America how to write, the English style of our 
average college graduate remains the joke of the literary world. 
The other day a venerable college president, who in an earlier 
day held a chair of English, said, as he picked up an article 
signed with a German name, "This man writes English too well 
to be an American." As a matter of fact, the man probably 
learned the tongue in Germany, or in England. Why is it that 
with all our machinery of rhetoric, machinery that has enabled 
us to turn out essays and stories far more nearly perfect than 
those of old England in outline, we are yet, from our freshmen 
up, distinctly infantile in our grasp of the elusive English 
idiom. I do not refer to strange idioms that may come from 
the inkpot of a writer like Hardy or Gissing, who has lived 
with country folk, or plain city people, people among whom 
strange idioms best survive. I refer to the ordinary idiom of 
the average literate Englishman. 

The subject is comprehensive; but one phase of it is fairly 
clear. The language of our cultivated classes is the language 
not only of their parents but also of their school teachers. 
And the language of the teachers is, under present day condi- 
tions, very often the language of the undergraduate college, 
where they received certain applications of the polishing brush 
and were labeled Bachelor or Master, in plain English an 
adept, in Arts. This consideration brings us at once to the 
heart of our problem, the college teacher of rhetoric. Who 
is he? Why does he teach? And why rhetoric? 

The present writer has no statistics at hand to determine the 
general character of the college rhetorician. It is doubtful if 
such statistics could be collected. But a fairly wide acquaint- 
ance with teachers in a profession which happens to be his 
own, seems sufficient ground for a confident generalization to 
the effect that of the men today teaching freshmen rhetoric, 
an average of one out of ten, or something like that, started out 
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in life with the intention of teaching rhetoric of any sort as a 
profession. To the other nine it is a necessary evil. They 
were trained as grammarians, philologists, more frequently 
and more vaguely as professors of literature, whatever that 
may mean. But an average of one out of the number already 
indicated, or something like that, will confess to you that he 
loves rhetoric, that the science or art of rhetoric is the real 
passion of his life. In fact most of the other nine, if you 
suggest a career in the field of rhetoric, will smile at you. It 
is like being a veterinary surgeon, or something else honorable 
but a bit humble, when every ambitious medical man is sup- 
posed to aspire to a "higher" specialty, say cancer, or children's 
diseases, or research in general. 

A part of this objection to rhetoric comes from the lower 
emotions, and is nothing but a sublimated expression of what 
is in reality the fear of drudgery. For nobody, not even the 
most enthusiastic, will venture to dispute the statement that 
correcting essays is not, and can never be, free from a large 
and often appalling amount of drudgery. And it is not diffi- 
cult for a fairly reasonable man to argue himself into a sincere 
belief that a terror of tedium is really a species of exalted am- 
bition for the "higher" callings, philology or literature, which 
incidentally do not require so much correcting of papers and 
offer more opportunity for the picking out of chance dis- 
coveries for publication as by-products in the preparation of 
lectures or class work. 

Furthermore it must be admitted that it is more agreeable 
to sit down with a class of intelligent college boys or girls and 
interpret the greatest masters of all days, coming into contact 
only with first rate writing, than it is to read day after day 
the tenth rate composition of those same boys and girls, with 
the reasonable expectation that the continuous reading of 
sophomoric English will in time have a subtle and degenerating 
influence upon -such English style as the instructor himself may 
originally have possessed. 

Another drawback in the career of the college rhetorician 
is a very serious one, upon which we can only touch lightly 
here, as it is an administrative and not a specialist's problem. 
Fortunately the remedy is simple. The facts are graphically 
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set forth in the "Report on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching," drawn up and issued by a joint committee of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, in December of 1913. I quote 
a few sentences, every word of which is sufficient to make the 
college rhetorician writhe: 

"The average number of words written by a single pupil 
weekly is for college freshman classes about 650" (page 3). 

To train the number of pupils usually assigned the teacher 
would "for manuscript reading alone," require "two and one- 
half times the safe limit of physical endurance (page 3). 

Colleges report that instructors in English "wear out, suffer 
from indigestion and nervous exhaustion, lose their efficiency, 
impair their eyesight, become the prey of shattered nerves, 
break down and find their way to the hospital or cemetery, 
because of 'killing* work in English composition." 

Another evil that the report might doubtless have included, 
except for the fact that it is an unmeasurable quantity, is the 
mental anguish of any decently constituted teacher who has to 
do inefficient work, to "skimp" his work against his will, in 
order to get it done at all. 

But enough of these Jeremiads of the teachers. The prob- 
lems are acute. But they are solvable. At any rate they are 
not our present problem. While they explain in very large 
measure the reluctance of scholars to choose rhetoric as a pro- 
fession, and may in part explain the poor character of so much 
of the work that passes under the name of rhetoric, they do 
not, I believe, get at the root of the matter. 

There is, after all, a great deal in giving a dog a bad name, 
and rhetoric is suffering from the blind and traditional con- 
tempt of those who are forced to teach it. And this contempt 
is genuine and intellectual, and has no immediate relation to 
the merely physical repulsion felt towards drudgery. "A mere 
rhetorician" is a serious slur in the work-a-day world, but it 
has come to imply an even more serious slur in the college 
world. 

This attitude of contempt is due in large measure to the 
fact that under present conditions a man cannot rise to the top 
in rhetoric, because, if we may be permitted the bull, rhetoric 
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has no top. There are, to put the matter plainly, few com- 
fortable chairs, with comfortable salaries. And where there 
are heads of departments of rhetoric, they are apt, in their 
official capacity, to be administrative officers, directing an army 
of instructors, business heads rather than rhetorical scholars. 
There is today no recognized science of rhetoric fit for the 
august company of philology, ethnology, archaeology, and their 
resplendent sisters of the natural sciences. There is not any- 
where in Germany, England or America, the lands where the 
study of English flourishes, a single journal of serious scientific 
pretensions devoted to rhetoric. There are teachers' journals 
which publish articles for teachers of rhetoric, but not articles 
for rhetorical scholars. And of the philological journals, of 
which there are about a dozen dealing with English philology, 
not one habitually, or frequently, prints articles dealing with 
rhetorical science. In all probability there are no such articles 
to print. 

In the last twenty years there has grown up with marvelous 
rapidity a new branch of study, the history of criticism. Now 
the history of criticism, in the last analysis, is nothing but the 
history of rhetorical principles. It is the history of what men 
have thought literature ought to be. And what men think 
literature ought to be is precisely rhetoric and nothing else. 
It is higher rhetoric, not rhetoric as ordinarily taught in 
the college. But k is, just the same, rhetoric. But does it 
call itself such? Not at all. In one great university, a man 
who has risen to distinction in this field, held recently a chair 
of comparative literature. In other universities the science is 
classed as philology. But as rhetoric, which is exactly what 
it is, never! 

How different was the opinion of the renaissance concern- 
ing this, one of the most ancient of sciences, the foundations 
of which were laid by Aristotle himself. When Filelfo re- 
turned to Italy after sitting at the feet of Chrysoloras, he must 
have been much moved at the comparatively benighted condi- 
tion of his native land. The dark ages still slumbered above 
it, or at best a sombre twilight which never quite went out in 
Italy, but which was in itself gloomy enough to depress an 
enlightened soul. What then did Filelfo do? Did he teach 
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philology, or "literature," or any brand of kulturf What he 
did was to lecture on Greek and Latin rhetoric. And we are 
told that his lectures upon the classics consisted — apart from 
the mere teaching of the ancient tongues — in explanations of 
the beauties of individual passages and of the rhetorical struc- 
ture of the writings. The same process was pursued by other 
great teachers of the Italian renaissance. The renaissance 
began, in part at least, with rhetoric. And though Italian 
literature had an earlier start, it was after the day of the rhe- 
toricians, not before, that the great mass of Italian renaissance 
literature came into being. And it was from the same source 
that the inspiration came, either directly or through the Eliza- 
bethan renaissance critics, for that great English renaissance 
that culminated with Shakespeare. And yet we today despise 
rhetoric or regard it as a stepping stone to higher philological 
careers. We have turned back from the enthusiastic creative 
spirit of the renaissance to the editorial philology of Alexan- 
dria. There is no disrespect intended here towards any part 
of philology. In fact rhetoric itself is a branch of philology. 
But it is a living branch. And some of the editorial, and even 
some of the historical, branches strike some of us as dead 
limbs. 

But to return to the ambitious young man sitting contempt- 
uously in his rhetorical chair watching for his first chance at 
philology or "literature." Can we imagine a Filelfo explaining 
the beauties of Homer's construction, perhaps watching his 
pupils write Greek, Latin, and Italian imitations of Homer, 
and occasionally doing it well— <can we imagine this man long- 
ing for the time when he can devote his life to re-editing 
Homer? Or can we imagine a Greek of the later period, who 
had perhaps listened to the inspired accents of some contempo- 
rary Isocrates, saying to himself that that sort of thing was 
pretty good as a start, but after all served only as a stepping 
stone to real philology such as they taught at Alexandria ! 

Before we can have enthusiastic rhetoricians as a class, we 
must revive the science of rhetoric. It is a glorious tradition, 
coming down to us from the Greeks, from Quintilian, from the 
Italians of the renaissance, from the essays of Sidney, Dryden 
and Coleridge, and the treatises of Whateley and Campbell to 
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our own Adams Sherman Hill. And to its ancient territory of 
doctrine has recently been added the new and splendid province 
of the history of criticism, while the rapid multiplication of 
new types of writing in our daily papers has already added to 
the science as a whole a number of regions which are today, for 
purposes of practical instruction, claimed by the schools of 
journalism, but which, for the study of rhetorical theory, can- 
not be dissociated from the ancient science of the theory of 
composition. 

But let us come to the practical issue. Are we to have post- 
graduate schools of rhetoric, not merely higher normal schools 
to teach teachers of rhetoric, but schools of theoretical and re- 
search scholarship, which may become the repositories of 
critical traditions and judges in the matter of critical theory 
and practice? 

The establishment of such post-graduate work in the sub- 
ject would be simple by reason of the fact that it is not an 
ideal but, for various reasons, a pressing necessity. The newly 
made doctor of philosophy of a mighty American post-gradu- 
ate school who wrote to a college for a job and signed himself 
"Yours respectively," only illustrates one of the lower needs 
of rhetoric for post-graduates. The clumsy, chaotic, and often 
almost unreadable form of many, we might almost say of 
most, Ph. D. theses further emphasizes the graduate student's 
need for rhetoric. And that need is apparent not only in the 
graduate students of the English departments. For the stu- 
dents of all departments write theses, frequently in more or 
less bad English; and students of all departments will later 
lecture in English, or in what passes for English, to hundreds, 
in the course of years to thousands, of innocent undergradu- 
ates, who unconsciously imitate the English of their instruc- 
tors, while ostensibly absorbing only the substance of their 
lectures. 

Again, though the graduate student in English may safely 
be assumed to possess a passably good style of written and 
spoken English, how many of them really know anything about 
the general principles of the rhetoric they are so soon, and 
usually so reluctantly, to teach. How many a teacher of 
freshman rhetoric has read through Campbell's Philosophy 
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of Rhetoric, or looked seriously into his Whateley, not to speak 
of Quintilian's Institutes, or Aristotle's Poetics, or Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria, or any of the other great master works of 
his own craft. Perhaps if he knew something of these works, 
his desire to pass upward into "literature," his eager anticipa- 
tion of the day when he would turn all his rhetoric over to an 
assistant, would be cooled. 

There would certainly in many cases be great persuasive 
powers for the doctor of philosophy in English in the percep- 
tion of a chair of rhetoric somewhere ahead of him, as com- 
fortably endowed as any other chair, and requiring of its 
occupant no more drudgery than is inseparable from any 
teaching. To the genius, of course, these things may not 
apply. It is folly to conceive of a Puttenham, a Campbell, a 
Whateley, a Blair, or an Adams Sherman Hill led into the 
pursuit of their science by the comfortable upholstery, financial 
or other, of a professorial chair. But we are considering now 
the average professor, not the rare man of a century. 

Above all these considerations looms the final great possi- 
bility, the one that after all perhaps counts most, that rhetoric 
may, on renewed investigation, turn out to be, in itself, and by 
reason of its service to mankind, a science as valuable as the 
other pure and applied sciences, apart, for the moment, from 
all collegiate or school problems. 

That the natural sciences, astronomy and chemistry for 
example, are pursued chiefly in our universities and not pri- 
vately is due to the social organization of our country. For 
they are not in themselves intrinsically pedagogic in character. 
Can the same be said of rhetoric? Its first great exponent, 
Aristotle, was a teacher, it is true, but he was also the greatest 
of scientists. If rhetoric can so stand alone in the scheme of 
human knowledge, it belongs in the post-graduate school on a 
par with other sciences ; which is to say there should be such a 
thing as a graduate degree in rhetoric. If it cannot stand alone, 
and is useful only as an accessory study, or a collection of 
pedagogic maxims, then it can only be regarded as one of the 
minor studies, what Sidney called a "serving science," honor- 
able, but intrinsically and inevitably humbler in character 
than its at present more highly placed sister sciences. In either 
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case, however, a more serious pursuit of rhetoric in the gradu- 
ate school would inevitably result in the long run in a more 
intelligent interest in English style among teachers, and super- 
ior capacity to teach boys and girls how an effective style may 
be acquired. And it would do much towards inducing men to 
regard rhetoric as the honorable employment of a lifetime, 
without which sentiment it is doubtful if much really good 
teaching of rhetoric can be done. 
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Walks and Ways in Weimar 

Paul Embrsom Titsworth 

Alfred University 

"Weimar !" There was a grinding of brakes, and the train 
came to a full stop punctuated by a jerk. An unimposing, not 
to say grimy, station with the ordinary German accessories of 
multiplicity of signs, severe-looking officials, a sprinkling of 
soldiers, old peasant women with seamed countenances and 
with baskets on heads, trim dandies with canes and blond 
moustaches, the rattle of baggage trucks, the cries of em- 
ployees, and through it all the boy with beer and sandwiches 
weaving his way securely in and out, formed an unforgettable 
picture. And this was Weimar, the city of Goethe and Schiller 
and of the diminutive court of Duke Carl August! Weimar 
had been to me a city of dreams, of quaint beings in eighteenth 
century powder and crinoline whose movements were more of 
a glide than a walk, of towering figures whose faces reflected 
light from diviner spheres, of incomparable lovers with incom- 
parable songs of yearning, delight, and despair — Titania and 
her fairy court dancing in moonlit glades had been a bit more 
real — all this, unstained by the soot of actuality, Weimar had 
meant to me. This evidence, so suddenly presented, of its ma- 
terial and, in spots, unvarnished existence gave me a start. 

It was a beautiful summer evening that I first caught a 
glimpse of the little city itself, with its array of red roofs, 
steeples and towers, backed and flanked by gently sloping hill- 
sides that stretched away to wooded tops and which bore on 
their broad backs cloaks of soft colors woven in geometrical 
designs. Ripening, golden grain, luxuriant grass, patches of 
snowy white as of buckwheat in blossom, fields of ochre earth 
fresh upturned, each in its own square or rectangle, gave the 
countryside the appearance of having been laid out with an eye 
to artistic effect. The slanting rays of the sun shed a mist of 
mellow gold over the scene which, mingling with the hallowing 
radiance of a storied past, warmed the heart at once to the 
little old place. 

Weimar lacks the quaintness of house and street which de- 
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lights the senses in Nuremberg; it possesses almost no imposing 
public buildings or striking monuments such as one meets on 
every hand in Munich ; it lacks the trimness, size, and modern- 
ity of Berlin. The untutored visitor, who walks its streets and 
regards its shop windows with their display of plaques, minia- 
ture busts, photographs, and postcards — like grasshoppers for 
number — of always the same persons and buildings, might 
easily guess, however, that this town of unimposing exterior 
is nevertheless a spot of more than usual importance. "As big 
as this supper-plate is Weimar/' remarked my hostess answer- 
ing my query how best to reach the places of interest. The 
comparison was not inapt. After Paris and London with their 
great distances, the German city was a huddle of doll-houses. 
"Alles ist unglaublich eng" wrote Hebbel. The houses and 
tombs of its great, its museums and its galleries, its palaces 
and its cottages jostled each other in disconcertingly close 
quarters. All things lacked isolation to give them a proper 
setting. The exterior of Weimar's shrines can be viewed in a 
two-hours' walk, but it is like stuffing with over rich food: 
deliberateness is essential to adequate digestion. When I had 
strolled for an hour along a Parisian boulevard intent upon 
seeing Notre Dame, my mental appetite had been duly whetted 
by anticipation so that by the time my eyes did finally fall upon 
the truncated towers of the venerable cathedral, I was quite 
ready to relish the view. Quite otherwise was it in Weimar. 
Walking along an angular street, I suddenly came face to face 
with an unpretentious tablet anouncing that Frederick Schiller 
had lived in this house, and then, almost at the next turn, I was 
confronted by Goethe's dwelling, and a bit farther I found 
myself before the uninteresting-looking, weather-beaten ducal 
castle. It fairly took my breath away to come thus unexpect- 
edly into such close physical contact with the habitations of 
men who by position and ability were men apart. 

The uncomfortable sense of the spatial smallness of this 
Thuringian city soon dissolves into a sensation akin to that 
which Moses felt in the presence of the burning bush. Quiet 
forces, energized by the personalities of a Goethe, a Schiller, a 
Wieland, a Herder, and a Liszt, have gone abroad from this 
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spot to make human life on its thought and feeling side more 
rich and more wholesome. 

Weimar finally gripped my affections in this wise: I was 
accustomed to walk in the Belvedere Allee under the blossom- 
ing lindens to get the perfume fresh with the morning dew and 
to listen to the organ-like music of the bees at their fragrant 
task. Thus surrounded I became suddenly conscious of living 
in a different world, one remote from that of bargain and argu- 
ment, one where dwelt a great peace. From that moment Wei- 
mar and its significance became an indwelling, living presence 
with me. My. imagination played over the past bringing into 
relief from out the shadows of the years the figures of its great 
but very human personalities. In this mood and with fancy un- 
limbered I extended my walks into the neighboring Park which 
Goethe himself had laid out along the mysterious and sombre 
Ilm. Shady and sinuous paths enticed me ever on, stretches of 
dew-gemmed greensward, scene of many a courtly merry-mak- 
ing, lay about me, and yonder, set in the edge of a small grove, 
Goethe's Gartenhaus peered at me like a kindly face from out 
a ruff of lush green. In this little cottage with its queer, high 
roof, and, in the midst of Spartan simplicity, the poet lived 
seven happy and productive years. Over the place hover 
memories of them, the first which he spent in Weimar, when 
he was taking up his life work with abounding hope and con- 
fidence in himself and with friends and honors beyond the 
hopes of other young commoners of his years. In striking con- 
trast with his fellow-countrymen of the time who Kked to shut 
themselves up in stuffy rooms, Goethe revelled in the out-of- 
doors in all kinds of weather. Often would he roll himself in 
his long coat and sleep in the open unmindful of cold and wet. 
This intimacy wijh nature in all its moods made him one of its 
most sympathetic poet-interpreters, and it formed a basis for 
his lifelong study of science, in particular of botany. 

Goethe is not the only "genius" of the Park, however. As 
I walked toward the town I came upon a statue of Franz Liszt 
and a few steps beyond, on the very fringe of the city, the 
dwelling where the great Hungarian pianist lived from 1869 to 
1886. The master loved Weimar and was an intimate friend 
of two of its grand dukes, Carl Frederick and Carl Alexander. 
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Weimar's second artistic renaissance centered about the person- 
ality and genius of Liszt as did its first about Goethe. By his 
presence in the little city and by his activity as conductor of 
court concerts and orchestra, he made Weimar one of the chief 
musical centers of Europe and shed upon it the brilliant after- 
glow of its classic day. To him and to Weimar the world owes 
its introduction to Richard Wagner. When this composer was 
all but unknown, his music unappreciated, and he himself a 
fugitive for participating in the revolution of 1848 in Dresden, 
Liszt discerned the merit of the young man's scores and had 
the courage to give before the ultra-critical audience of the 
historic court theater some of Wagner's earliest works. Under 
these circumstances Tannhauser, which had failed in Dresden, 
gained its first success and Lohengrin made its first public ap- 
pearance. The reception accorded the latter opera was at first 
cool but it gained appreciation after several representations. 
Tannhauser, on the contrary, was greeted at the outset with 
wildest enthusiasm. Fleeing from the angry Saxon govern- 
ment, Wagner was in temporary hiding in Weimar during 
practice on the latter piece. As he did not dare to stay to be 
present at its public performance, he witnessed one of the re- 
hearsals from a hidden box. That he was deeply affected by 
this sympathetic and daring tribute to him and to his art at a 
time when the world was a structure of cards rapidly tumbling 
about his ears is evidenced by his own words anent the oc- 
casion : "All that I had felt while generating that music within 
me, he (Liszt) felt as he directed; all that I had wished to 
express as I was writing it down, he uttered in producing it. 
Marvellous! Through the love of this rarest of friends I 
gained in the very moment when I was becoming homeless the 
real and long-desired hoipe for my art which I had sought in 
vain elsewhere." Liszt was indefatigable in his efforts to 
educate the public to an appreciation of Wagner's music, and 
it was through him that Grand Duke Carl Alexander became 
an ardent supporter of Germany's greatest composer. In 1872 
Wagner writes of his gratitude to Weimar and its grand duke 
— and between the lines we can read the name of Franz Liszt 
written large : "Next to my royal benefactor (King Lewis II 
of Bavaria), Carl Alexander is the first German prince to have 
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graciously perceived the significance of my groping efforts 
and in no uncertain terms to have declared himself ready to 
sacrifice for their accomplishment" 

Many stories — one is tempted to say myths — of Liszt and 
the memory of his kindly, magnetic personality with its idio- 
syncrasies cling in the minds of those still living who have seen 
him, have held converse with him, or perhaps have been fortu- 
nate enough to be his pupils, and to them Weimar without 
Liszt is as unthinkable as Weimar without Goethe and 
Schiller. 

No visitor bent on re-living the scenes from Weimar's great 
drama, will fail to pass along the Belvedere Allee, beneath the 
rows of chestnut trees that Goethe had set out, to Castle Belve- 
dere, a summer residence of the dukes, on a low hill overlook- 
ing the city. In the park surrounding the castle is the diminu- 
tive natural theater executed after Goethe's plan, where many 
a dramatic frolic was indulged in or serious drama produced 
under the poet's guidance by the members of the court. Nor 
will the initiated visitor neglect to follow the little river Ilm 
in its windings to Tiefurt with its tiny palace and beautiful 
grounds, the summer home of the Duchess Anna Amalia. A 
niece of Frederick the Great and imbued with the enlighten- 
ment of the Prussian court, she is the one to whom Weimar and 
Germany owe an initial impulse toward the enlightenment and 
idealism of the golden age of German literature. The park 
about Castle Tiefurt used likewise to be the scene of many a 
pastoral court revel with Goethe as reveller-in-chief. 

The houses of Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe are 
still standing in Weimar and are maintained with intelligent 
and loving care. The dwelling where Goethe lived from 1782 
until his death in 1832 possesses a two-fold interest : it is the 
abode of one of earth's immortals, and it shows us what a Ger- 
man nobleman's home at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was like. At the rear is the quaintest and most charming 
of old-fashioned gardens. Reverent hands keep it as Goethe 
used to see it when he walked its paths, breathed its fragrance, 
and reveled in the beauties of flower and leaf. Visitors are 
now allowed only a peep into it because of the vandalism of 
some of their tribe. While the interior of the house is re- 
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markable for the extreme simplicity of its furnishings, it is a 
veritable museum of curios, etchings, paintings, majolica ware, 
coins, medals, minerals, plants, fossils, skeletons — a totality 
eloquent of Goethe's devotion to science and of the breadth of 
his interests ranging from Chinese literature to scientific 
weather observation. His study, a room more simply fur- 
nished even than the others, not only has no objects of art or 
curios but no curtains, carpet, or sofa and only stiff, uninviting 
chairs, a few reference works in the book case, some maps and 
charts on the walls, and the ordinary, old-fashioned writing 
materials on the tables. Goethe would have nothing about him 
as he worked that might turn his attention from the business 
at hand. Save for the cheery morning sun that crept in through 
the two small windows and the genial memories the room 
would have seemed cold and forbidding. In a trice my mind 
jumped the eighty-odd years since the passing of the master 
and I seemed to see the stately form clad in its long redingote 
and white neckcloth, the hands clasped behind the back, pacing 
up and down the room as Goethe was wont to do while dictat- 
ing to his amanuenses. Even the custodians seemed to feel the 
presence for they went about with noiseless tread and spoke 
only in low tones. 

In 1839, when Goethe's grandsons went away to school 
and their mother, Ottilie von Goethe, went to Vienna to live, 
the old house was closed and left to dust and spiders and the 
lingering fragrance of faded memories. It seemed as if the 
place and its furnishings wished to sleep and to dream until a 
worthier time should need them for its life. Only for a few 
weeks did it later witness the last glimmer of the olden days 
when Frau Ottilie and her sons, Walter and Wolfgang, re- 
turned for a brief period to pass their last days. In 1885 the 
Goethe family became extinct with the death of Walter, by 
whose will the property was put into the hands of Grand 
Duchess Sophie to be administered for the state. At once 
structural repairs were undertaken, and the venerable house 
was restored as nearly as possible to the condition of Goethe's 
life-time and thrown open to the public 

In greatest contrast to the Goethe museum with its abund- 
ance of relics is the house where lived that other great poet, 
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Schiller. His apartments, while restored and preserved with 
equal reverence, are pathetic in their poverty. They are, how- 
ever, significant of the career of a man who, throughout his 
days, was perforce in arms against poverty and disease, but 
they are in striking antithesis to the richness of his inner life. 
Out of these threadbare surroundings, suggestive of age and 
decay, came such dramas as "The Maid of Orleans/ 9 "Maria 
Stuart," and "Wilhelm Tell," works overflowing with the sap 
of eternal youth. 

As I walked through Weimar's quaint and beautiful ceme- 
tery, I felt especially near to men and women whose names are 
household words in Germany. Here, under the leaning crosses 
and the sod, beneath a tangle of vines and the weeping willows, 
and amidst the perfume of roses they lay. Here rests Johann 
Peter Eckermann, Goethe's friend and secretary, whose life 
lost its reason for continuance with the passing of his master; 
there, in a well-tended plot, lies Charlotte von Stein, who 
exercised the master-influence on the impressionable young 
Goethe and. inspired some of his best work; yonder is the 
burial place of the Stichling family, the descendants of the 
philosopher and court preacher, and Goethe's one-time mentor, 
Johann Gottfried Herder; a step brings one to the graves of 
Goethe's grandsons whose futile struggle against disease and 
disappointment, trying to bear worthily the burden of a great 
name, is a pathetic story in itself ; and still a bit farther on in 
the ducal mausoleum, in their wreath-covered coffins of oak, 
in company with members of the princely house, rest two 
princes among poets — Goethe and Schiller. 

Even a graveyard may not be devoid of humor. Along- 
side the great repose the near-great, whose presence and titles 
are naively announced by words cut as deep into eternal stone 
as those of royal tombs. Beneath one mound lay no less a 
person than the court saddler or under another the ducal 
watchmaker. The human love for titles and honors, and lust- 
ing to be known and envied of men, persists even to the grave. 

Some of the bluest blood of Europe flows in the veins of 
the reigning house of this diminutive duchy of Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach, territorially one of the least of the states of the 
German Empire. (It is but a little larger than Rhode Island.) 
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Likewise royal deeds are an equally sacred part of its tra- 
ditions from the time of Luther down through the years of its 
Golden Age under Carl August to the present. In fact scarcely 
any diminution in its importance is noticeable during the 
nineteenth century. This fact is in very large measure due to 
its idealistic Grand Duke, Carl Alexander (grandson of Carl 
August) and his consort, Grand Duchess Sophie, with her ca- 
pacity foraffairsand her large sympathies. Beginning their reign 
in 1853, they strove tirelessly to keep their capital a beacon 
light of culture. Born during Goethe's life time (1818), nur- 
tured as the Grand Duke was in the ideals of Weimar's period 
of splendor, his liveliest concern always was to cultivate within 
his realm the highest goods of mankind — religion, science, and 
art. Painting flourished there during the last century under 
such men as Bonventura Genelli, the Prellers, Franz Lenbach, 
and Arnold Bocklin; music gained the immortal contribution 
of Franz Liszt ; literature was enriched continually by the out- 
flow from Weimar of classic tradition and by the works of 
such men and women as Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Helene 
Bohlau, Ernst von Wildenbruch, and Frederick Nietzsche ; and 
the theater underwent a renascence at the hands of Franz Din- 
gelstedt who upheld classic ideals during the time of the ephem- 
eral, pamphleteering art of Young Germany. As to visitors, 
their name is legion and Alexander von Humboldt's remark 
that one need stay in Weimar only a short time to meet all the 
celebrities of Europe has proved its truth throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1899, looking back over the century of Weimar's history 
and in the consciousness of its continuing significance, Carl 
Alexander summed up its importance in an address of welcome 
delivered before the German Shakespeare and Goethe societies 
that had just effected a union under his protectorship : "Your 
union under my protectorship is to me a valuable proof that 
Weimar is now at the end of the nineteenth century as at its 
beginning a central point in the life of the German people and 
that it is still worthy of the great tradition of an incomparable 
time." In this same year the Grand Duchess died and two 
years later, in January, 1901, broken in health the Grand Duke 
himself. Thus with the first month of the first year of the 
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twentieth century passed away the last representative of the 
Goethe period. 

This is something of the story of Weimar, a chronicle re- 
plete with tales of great striving, glorious achievement, human 
kindliness and alas, also, of human smallness, and across whose 
pages fall the shadows of many great personalities. Late one 
afternoon I stood on the hill overlooking the little city watch- 
ing the last glint of the sun on tower and steeple. My glance 
passed slowly from one familiar object to another, from the 
mass of luxuriant green that marked the Park, to the spire of 
the court church where Herder labored and now lies buried, 
on to the steeple of the quaint old "city church/ 9 and from 
thence across the valley to where high on the opposite hill 
stands the Bismarck Tower like a stolid sentinel keeping watch 
over the peace of the valley. The sun was sinking out of sight, 
the shadows were stealing spirit-like upon the landscape, and 
I recalled Goethe's beautiful evening song 

"On every mountain brow 
Is peace, 
No tree but now 

The winds fast cease 
To wave its crest; 
The little birds hush their song." 

Induced by the mellow mood of eventide, the present and the 
memories of its clamor became more and more remote, pictures 
of the past usurping their places. More strikingly than ever 
came to me the realization that the past rightly understood is 
but the potent genius in the very core of the whirling now. 
Not until late at night did I come away from my tryst with the 
spirit of Weimar as from a sanctuary, feeling anew the truth of 
Goethe's own words, 

"O Weimar, thee befell a happy fate, 
Like Bethlehem in Juda, small yet divinely great" 
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Gbobgb D. Morbis 
Aaancfarte Prof cmot of French in Indiana Univenity 

For nearly twenty-five years after his death, Poe was not a 
very important figure in the eyes of his countrymen. Since 
1875, however, American criticism of him has steadily grown 
more favorable. At the time of his election to a place in the 
Hall of Fame, in 1910, so general was the disposition to regard 
him as one of die world's great writers that there was only 
one prominent man of letters in America, so far as the writer 
is aware, that lifted up his voice in protest Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell, the veteran critic, vigorously decried what he called the 
"growing cult of Poe," maintaining that it was a betrayal of 
literature. The only visible effect was that its author was 
sorrowfully declared to be a "calamity in contemporary criti- 
cism." 

This steady growth of Poe's fame in America is unquestion- 
ably due, in part, to his fame in France. His popularity with 
the French reading public and the high praise bestowed upon 
him by a few well known French men of letters, notably Baude- 
laine and Jules Lemaitre, have been so well exploited that 
Americans have come to believe that in France admiration of 
his works has been almost universal. A survey of the French 
criticism of his tales shows, however, that this conclusion is 
not justified, that ever since 1846, when he was introduced to 
the French public through the columns of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, there has been in France almost as wide a difference 
of opinion concerning his merits and his place in literature as 
there has been in the land of his birth. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show something of the seriousness and the scope of 
the adverse criticism to which he has been subjected in that 
country. The task is undertaken, not in a spirit of unfriendli- 
ness toward Poe, whom the writer is proud to honor as one of 
the most famous among American authors, but rather in the 
belief, expressed by Edmund Clarence Stedman as long ago as 
1885, that indiscriminate praise of him is really an ill omen 
for his fame. 
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Among the many French writers who have made a study of 
Poe there are seven whose criticisms, considered from this 
point of view, are particularly noteworthy, Barbey d'Aurevilly, 
Louis Etienne, Arthur Arnould, Rene Tasselin, Madam Vin- 
cens (Arvede Barine), and Emile Lauvriere. I shall con- 
fine myself to a few of the more important criticisms made by 
each of these, as they fairly well represent the entire body of 
unfavorable French comment. 

In the first of his articles on Poe, written in 1853, Barbey 
d'Aurevilly, one of the well known novelists and critics of his 
day, takes up the stories of the Gold Bug and the Unparalleled 
Adventure of One Hans Pfaall. What first attracted his at- 
tention was their strange and disconcerting originality, an 
originality so peculiar that it suggested an abnormal, perhaps 
diseased, condition of the brain. "Poe is like one/* he says, 
"whose talent, singular, abnormal, has its roots in some somber 
mania. It is like a flower which has acquired strange new 
colorings and spottings because its roots have been dipped in 
poison." He condemns the author of th* Gold Bug for sacri- 
ficing his genius for the fantastic to the positivism and the ma- 
terialism of his American environment. The mystery sur- 
rounding the discovery of the treasure in the Gold Bug should 
have been left unsolved, he says. He contends that in giving 
a perfectly rational explanation of it, "the poet allows him- 
self to be strangled by the American." In the story of Hans 
Pfaall and his journey to the moon he sees little but the Yan- 
kee with his deep-rooted love of discovery and applied science. 
In his second article, which deals with twelve of Poe's best 
tales, he makes further complaints. He reproaches him for his 
silence on moral questions, for his pessimism, and for his pan- 
theism. In tales like the Gold Bug and the Purloined Letter, 
he sees merely the "dexterity of a magician," artifice rather 
than art. He claims that Poe never rises above the world of 
sensations, that he never mounts to the higher regions of the 
feelings where the real substance of man is to be found. He 
finds fault with him for taking up with what he calls the 
chimeras of the century, mesmerism, somnambulism, metempsy- 
chosis, etc. He thinks that Poe's tales show effort and determ- 
ination rather than strength and inspiration and that his origi- 
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nality lacks "just that sincerity that would make of it a thing 
divine." In his third article, he reproaches him for his ex- 
travagant devotion to the doctrine of art for art's sake, which 
leads, he maintains, to the "deliberate contempt for everything 
that savors of the didactic, to the pursuit of violent emotions 
at any price and to the almost bestial adoration of form alone." 
He expresses his final judgment in these words : "Edgar Poe 
could have been something great, but he will be merely some- 
thing curious." 

Louis Etienne, who was at one time a professor in the 
University of Besancon, published in 1857, in the Revue Con- 
temporaine, an appreciation of Poe which, taken as a whole, 
was perhaps the most valuable contribution to the Poe litera- 
ture that France had as yet made. Like d'Aurevilly he re- 
proaches Poe for his lack of the higher feelings and at the 
same time for his unceasing exploitation of the horrible. "In 
these stories," he says, "the heart and soul have no place." 
"Oh for a breath of human feeling," he exclaims, "that is what 
is lacking in these horrors which make you shudder. It is not 
because they are horrors that they fall under the ban of criti- 
cism but because they reach nothing but the nerves. They un- 
questionably betray rare power, they make your flesh creep, 
they make your heart throb, they throw you into a fever of ex- 
citement, but they do not reach the soul. The horrible may be 
beautiful, original, admirable, — but only on one condition, and 
that condition is everywhere sovereign — it is that in it the soul 
shall have its share. The human soul is not in these stories; 
it is not in Edgar Poe, either, in spite of all his talents." 

Like d'Aurevilly again, he finds in the group of tales repre- 
sented by the Gold Bug and the Purloined Letter ingenuity 
rather than art. "Ingenuity carried to this excess," he says, 
"is literature only for those who confuse amazement with ad- 
miration." Poe's philosophy he characterizes as puerile. He 
considers as especially deserving of condemnation Poe's theory 
of evil, which is, he says, that "It comes, not from man's weak- 
ness, but from a primordial element of perversity in his 
nature." 

M. Arnould, whose article on Poe was published in the 
Revue Moderne, in 1868, was a young journalist of democratic 
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tendencies who devoted himself almost exclusively, during his 
later years, to the writing of fiction. He notes first that the 
tales of Poe are extremely monotonous, a peculiarity due, he 
claims to the fact that they all deal either with physical suffer- 
ing or with mental anguish. "This," he asserts, "is the bond of 
unity and the indelible mark of his works/* The monotony of 
his stories is aggravated, according to M. Arnould, by the uni- 
formity of the pictures and the personages. "In the pictures 
there are no contrasts. If he describes a tempest and darkness, 
it is the wildest tempest and the thickest darkness, not a mo- 
ment of calm, not a gleam of light, a flash to make the horror 
visible and that is all." The personages, dominated by a single 
idea, all end with crime, a kind of crime, moreover, whose char- 
acteristic is that it is "never the result of passion or rage but 
the necessary consequence of a deformation of the brain, of a 
depravity of the moral sense." He observes that even Poe's 
heroines bring no light into the darkness : "A young woman 
enters, you think that a ray of sunlight is about to shoot 
athwart these heavy clouds and beautify them with a fringe of 
silver ; be undeceived. When Edgar Poe brings into our pres- 
ence a beautiful young woman, it is because she is in the clutches 
of some strange disease, of some nervous disorder akin to epi- 
lepsy, it is because, reduced to the state of a suffering, agonizing 
phantom, she can no longer inspire us with any feeling except 
a mixture of repulsion and horror from which even pity is 
absent." 

I/ike many other critics of Poe, M. Arnould attaches slight 
value to his tales of logic, such as the Murders of the Rue 
Morgue and his tales of mystification such as the Balloon Hoax. 
"You discover in them," he says, "merely the American playing 
with difficulties, or the mathematician amusing himself solving 
problems that have purposely been made complicated in order 
to show off his cleverness to greater advantage." 

He declares, too, that Poe has not a creative imagination. 
Apropos of the story of Hans Pfaal, he writes : "Here the 
story ends. Do not expect adventures in the moon, or a de- 
scription of this dead luminary. If Poe were a man of exuber- 
ant, or even inventive imagination, this would be a fine theme. 
But Poe's imagination stops short at the point where his ac- 
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quaintance with science ends, and never passes certain well de- 
fined limits. He disfigures, he magnifies, he exaggerates, he 
conjectures, he does not create." 

He affirms, furthermore, that "Poe knows nothing of wide 
horizons," "that he has no general ideas," that "he does not 
comprehend life, viewing it as he does, from only one side," 
that he is "unacquainted with absolutely everything that is not 
himself and his malady." He declares that he is not, properly 
speaking, a great figure, that "he has not genius, for genius is 
the supreme equilibrium of the higher faculties." 

Rene Tasselin, a contributor to the Revue Suisse, believes 
that the exclusive treatment of the exceptional, which, accord- 
ing to him, is the special characteristic mark of Poe's writings, 
is a sign of inferiority. "Does not art consist," he asks, "in 
manifesting simple, primitive, natural beauty, so to speak, and 
is it not degrading it, and in some sort doubting its power, to 
seek it in clever combinations of the horrible and the grandiose, 
in subtile penetrating perfumes, in strange discordant tones? 
You obtain in this way extraordinary effects, you may succed 
in pleasing the over-refined, the blast, but assuredly you have 
left the higher levels of art." 

Madame Vincens, well and favorably known as Arvede 
Barine, agrees with Arnould in thinking that Poe did not have 
a creative imagination. "His imagination was strong," she 
says, "it was never fertile, and its fecundity dried up as the 
attacks due to the excessive use of alcohol became more vio- 
lent." She contends also that his outlook on life is very limited, 
that of all writers that count he is the one whose domain is die 
most restricted, and as to his position she thinks that he de- 
serves only a "secondary place in the ranks of creative minds." 

Finally M. Emile Lauvriere, whose treatise on Poe, the 
result of six years of labor, was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, summarizes his opinion of the story writer in the follow- 
ing words : "In short everywhere in this monstrous temple of 
madness we witness, enthralled by the irresistible charm of a 
dangerous art, the fascinating but exhausting spectacle of the 
human faculties, sensibility, energy, intelligence, imagination, 
reason and taste outrageously overtaxed in paroxysms of pain. 
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If the frightful superiority of this extraordinary being comes 
from genius, then genius is nothing but frenzied excess/ 9 

It is evident that some of the foregoing criticisms are in- 
spired by prejudice. The unfriendly attitude of the aristocratic 
d'Aurevilly, for instance, is undoubtedly due in large measure, 
to his detestation of democratic America. But after all, he was 
a Frenchman, and a Frenchman of such prominence in his day 
that he can not be ignored in this investigation. Furthermore it 
is by no means claimed that the views set forth above Represent 
the total French conception of Poe. I have confined myself to 
unfavorable criticism because the emphasis hitherto placed 
upon French praise of him has engendered among us an erron- 
eous idea as to what the French estimate of him really is. If 
we add, as we should, to the list of names already given, that 
of Remy de Gourmont, editor of the Mercure de France, and, 
if we then compare it with the list of well known French men 
of letters who have eulogized Poe, a list which contains, even 
when compiled with the utmost generosity only the names of 
Baudelaire, Gautier, Lemaitre, Joseph Peladan, Charles Mor- 
ice, and Camille Mauclair, we shall see that more than half of 
the French critics of Poe whose opinions really count have not 
given him a higher place than that given him by the more con- 
servative among our own critics, such as Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Professor Woodberry, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Brander Matthews and others. 
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Letters of a Virginia Cadet at West Point, 
18*9-1861 

Major Thomas Rowland, C. S. A. Introduction bt Kate 
Mason Rowland 

[This interesting series of West Point letters began in the 
July Quarterly. The attention of readers is directed to Miss 
Rowland's introduction and explanatory footnotes in that 
number. The intimate account preserved in Major Rowland's 
letters of cadet life from 1859 to 1861 has found a cordial 
reception in many quarters. — The Editors.] 

West Point, N. Y., Nov. 27th, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

Last week I wrote to Lizzie; now it is your turn. I am 
spending the usual West Point Sunday which does not com- 
mence to be "a day of rest" until half past nine when all the 
ceremony of "Sunday morning inspection" is over. And you 
must remember, too, that half past nine is rather late in our day 
which begins now before daylight. 

Our Sunday is very different in every respect from that 
of the Theological Hill. Today, the first Sunday in Advent, 
I missed the "voluntary" and the hymn always so joyfully 
sung by the choir at home. Our choir, I am sorry to say, 
dragged very heavily through the Advent hymn. Last Thurs- 
day, which was Thanksgiving Day, was only plain Thursday to 
us. Prof. French held service for us in the Chapel, but we 
could not go; I suppose the "regulations" of the U. S. M. A. 
don't recognize a Thanksgiving Day. 

Who do you think I saw on the Point the other day? Dear 
Mr. Dana 1 himself ! He was at the hotel with his niece, Miss 
Sarah Stewart, 2 and Miss Mary Keith. They were here only 
one evening and I had only an hour's permit to visit them, 
but I was delighted to see them even for such a short time. 
Miss Dana is quite pretty. I remember meeting her last spring 

*The esteemed rector of old Christ Church. Alexandria, Virginia. 

* Miss Sarah Stewart of Alexandria was for many years the efficient and 
greatly beloved head of the Woman's Auxiliary to Missions in Virginia, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 
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at the memorable party at Mrs. Scott's, where the Misses 
Hall's carriage was upset. This reminds me of Miss Myra 
Phelps, 8 and Miss Meeker's singing. Llew 4 spent the evening 
with Mr. Dana at the hotel. 

I was much edified by Lizzie's discourse on "the irrepres- 
sible conflict," in her last letter; it would have made a good 
editorial for the Alexandria Gazette. I hope, though, that 
Disunion is not so near at hand as she represents it; it might 
interfere slightly with my commission. 

Aunt Emily's description of the "Lions" was splendid; 
I could almost hear them roar. She must cage them and keep 
them till I come; only they would eat too many of those 
puddings in the meantime. I had a letter from Dora last 
week; she said she would send the dressing gown to the care 
of Capt. (I suppose she meant Lieut.) Saxton. 5 

Tell Kittie I have been reading Longfellow's "Kavanagh." 
I like it very much indeed, though it is not so good or so long 
as "Hyperion." I am very glad to hear that the garden is 
prospering and so much to Aunt Emily's satisfaction. And 
John [the gardener] still devotes his best energies to the bot- 
tle? Tell him I expect when I come home to find him entirely 
reformed. 

I must not forget to thank Mamie 6 for her interesting little 
letter. Tell her it's the only love-letter I have had for a long 
time. I have read it over three times. And now that I have 
filled four pages without telling you anything, I will bid you 
good night and good bye until next week. 

From your devoted son 

T. Rowi^and 

Saturday, Dec. 3d, 1859, 10 A. M. 
My dear Kittie 

I have just returned from recitation in mathematics, and, 
as I feel particularly elated at present, I will sit down and say a 

* Daughter of Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps of Maryland, well known writer 
and educator. 

4 Llewellyn Hoxton from Alexandria, Va. His name was erroneously spelled 
"Horton" on pages 204 and 206 of the July Quarterly. See footnote on page 
204 of that number. 

5 Instructor at West Point. 

'Miss Mary Johnston, then a child. Now Mrs. Fielder C. Slingluff, of 
Baltimore, Md. 
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word to you all. I wish I could always say in my letters exact- 
ly what I feel and what I would say were I with you. This is 
the true secret of letter-writing, but it is an art which I have 
never attained. The very formality of taking a pen into my 
hand, and sitting down before a sheet of paper, chokes up the 
fountain of my thoughts. 

I had the pleasure this morning of demonstrating before 
Prof. Church, Sturm's Theorem, the very climax of algebra. 
It was really a pleasure for Sturm's Theorem brings out the 
poetry of mathematics. It is difficult to understand, of course, 
and requires hours and hours of thought and study, but it is a 
magnificent poem in the language of mathematics and repays 
amply for the labor of translation. It reminds me Of the days 
when I used to study Latin with Mr. Holcomb; I was engaged 
in translating Virgil's Aeneid. The Latin was hard to con- 
strue and I was sorely puzzled in getting the true meaning of 
the author, but when I did I found gems of poetry that are 
still floating vaguely through my mind, like a dream— -beautiful 
but indistinct, though six years have passed by, and I could not 
translate them now if I tried. 

Sunday, 7. P. M. My dear Kate, I was called off from 
our little "confab" yesterday morning by the sound of the 
bugle telling me in most musical notes to march to the Academic 
building with my Section to recite in Ethics. 

Tonight I am spending a quiet evening all by myself. My 
room mate is in the Hospital, and as we are not allowed to 
visit in other rooms during "call to quarters," I am entirely 
alone. I have been calling to mind "old times" in two senses 
of the phrase, by reading Hugh Miller's "Old Red Sandstone." 
It almost makes me wish that I were a geologist— but we 
cannot be everything. Vita est brevis; ars est longa. And 
after all, though we should spend a life time in the pursuit 
of science or the intricacies of philosophy, if we fail to base 
our efforts upon the simplest and yet the highest of all wisdom, 
the knowledge of God, it is but an empty folly, a perilous 
vanity. 

Kittie — never be so busy with your numerous books, as to 
commence your morning study before reading carefully your 
chapter in the Bible. Time spent in study, to the neglect of 
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the first of all duties, far from being improved is time lost — 
worse than lost! 

We had a meeting of the class a few days ago to discuss the 
four years course. I had the honor of being called to the 
chair. I conducted the meeting as a council of war. We of 
course decided unanimously in favor of four years. I hope 
Congress will do likewise. 

Only one month bef Qre the January examination. We wiH 
commence next week with reviews and preparations for that 
important and eventful time. It will be interesting as well as 
terrifying to our class, being our first experience. I think 
Meigs will certainly stand among the first three of the class; 
either first, second or third. He is a fine fellow and deserves 
to stand well. 

In some future letter, I must give you a description of my 
most particular friend here. He is a son of Col. Wright of 
the army. 7 He is a great reader, very well educated, and very 
refined, as army people always are. We sympathize in all our 
tastes and may turn out a Damon and a Pythias yet. 

The ground is covered four inches deep with snow ; it is still 
falling and already the sleighs have commenced operations 
and "the bells" begin to jingle. Marching from the mess hall 
in column in the snow, brings to mind the retreat from Moscow 
— "very like a whale!" Snow is suggestive of the Christmas 
which is soon to come and go, you in Virginia, I at West 
Point — well, furlough! 

Thank Aunt Emily for her letter and give her my very best 
love. Give a great deal of love to Mother and Lizzie and to all 
others at home. Give love from Washington and myself to 
Miss Laura Lippitt ; I should have said "Cousin Laura." And 
now dear Kittie I must bid you good night, and God speed the 
good nights that must pass before I may bid you, good day ! 

Your most affectionate brother 

T. Rowi^and 



T Cadet John Montgomery Wright, of Kentucky, Major U. S. A. Died recently 
Washington, D. C 
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West Point, N. Y., Dec. 11th, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

Only two weeks before Christmas ! How I should like to 
be at home during the holidays. But instead of that I will 
spend Christmas week in studying. We will only have one 
day's holiday and even on that day will not be exempted from 
the usual roll-calls. Reveille, Parade, Tattoo, &c, will be no 
respecters of Christmas. We are having already beautiful 
Christmas weather. We have had sleigh-riding — that is the 
officers have — for more than a week, and such bright moon- 
light and snow-lit nights. 

For the last few mornings we have had reveille by a bright 
full moon ; it seems more like tattoo. The creeks and inlets of 
the river are frozen over, and if the cold weather continues the 
Hudson will probably be closed over this week. Skating has 
already commenced. 

Thursday, 15th. My dear Mother I commenced this let- 
ter to you on Sunday night, but was prevented from finishing 
it. Rather than let the week pass without a letter I will add a 
few words and send it. Meigs is the sentinel on this post this 
evening. He has just put his head in the door with the official 
question "All right?" Sentinels are posted at night in the 
Halls of Barracks to preserve order and prevent the cadets 
from visiting each other's rooms. He sends his respects to the 
young ladies and his love to Mason. He is walking up and 
down in the Hall with measured tread and musket on his 
shoulder. Now and then we open the door and exchange a 
word "on the sly," taking good care not to be caught in the 
act by the officer of the day, who has temporary authority, 
supreme and absolute over the whole corps. 

The ground is still covered with snow and the air is very 
cold but I do not feel it as much as I did the cold weather in 
Virginia. The uniform overcoat is a most excellent protection 
from the cold, and tell Aunt Emily the soles of our shoes in 
winter are made three-fourths inch thick, whether we will or 
no. The only way in which I feel the cold is through my 
hands. The uniform gloves are the same that are worn in the 
warmest days of summer. 

We are preparing for examinations, which will commence 
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the 1st or 2nd of January. I will be glad when it is over and 
off our minds. We will probably lose from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of our class by the operation, and a few more in 
June. 

Tattoo is pausing in the air, like the "roar" that "sat sound- 
less" in the "vibratory jaws" of Mrs. E. Barrett Browning's 
lion; so I bid you all good night! 

Love to all 

Yours most affectionately 

T. Rowland 

Wsst Point, N. Y., Dec. 27th, 1859. 
My dear Mother 

Mr. Mills has just gone. He will have to walk over the 
Hudson on the ice. What an excellent man he is! He is a 
friend worth having. I hope he will come to see me next 
summer when we are in encampment. I have had so little time 
to see him in barracks each time that he has been here that I 
am afraid he will form bad ideas of West Point hospitality. 
Tell him I shall expect him to come next summer and spend 
several days upon the Point that I may have the pleasure of 
seeing more of him than I have been able to do in his short 
visits and my broken moments of time. 

I must now tell you how I spent my first cadet Christmas. 
On Christmas eve which was Saturday, our academic duties 
ended as usual at 1 o'clk. In the evening I was on guard so 
that my Christmas was spent in serving my country in the 
humble capacity of a sentinel. Christmas Day after the usual 
Sunday morning inspections, we marched to church. The 
Chapel was beautifully and tastefully dressed by the soldiers 
under the direction of some of the officers and ladies upon the 
Point. I enclose a piece of the evergreen which I put in my 
prayerbook during the service. I still use the same dear little 
prayerbook that Sally. Pelot gave me when we all spent Christ- 
mas together two years ago in Troy. The service was very 
interesting. The choir was assisted by some female voices for 
the occasion. They sang "Shout the glad tidings," and 
chanted the "Grand Te Deum," which I do think is one of the 
finest pieces of music I ever heard. 
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New Year's Day, 1860. 

My dear Mother — Let the first act in my New Year be to 
thank Aunt Emily and yourself for the presents which I have 
just received. Mr. Mills left the package and the cans at the 
Quartermaster's, and I had some difficulty in getting them. 
They all got to me safely, however, but if you ever send any- 
thing to me again it will be much the safest plan not to send it 
to the superintendent. Mr. Mills made one mistake. He brought 
to me the sausage meat that should have been left in New 
York for Dora. I was very sorry because I know she would 
have enjoyed it, but there was no possible way of sending it to 
her, so I took it around yesterday evening and left it for Mrs. 
French. It seemed to be perfectly fresh. The cold weather 
had preserved it. The peaches were delicious, as everyone on 
the first floor of the 4th Division of B. Camp can testify. The 
brown biscuits, the ginger cakes and the cooked sausages I 
kept for my own room. With a brown biscuit in one hand and 
a cold sausage in the other I could almost imagine myself in 
Old Virginia at hog-killing time! 

The mutton suet and the French soap came in the very 
nick of time. My hands have been more chapped this winter 
than they have ever been before. The thin uniform cotton 
gloves are a very slight protection from such weather as we 
have had lately. The stockings are the admiration and envy of 
all who have seen them. The winter socks that we get at the 
Commissary's are not half as thick or as nice in any 
respect as those of yours and yet they charge 62j4cts a pair 
for them. I shall beware of them. 

But above all I must thank Aunt Emily for the most valu- 
able of all my presents, the picture ! She could have sent me 
no present more welcome, nothing which I would prize more 
highly. It shall be with me always at West Point as a guardian 
angel, a silent monitor to keep me in the path of duty, and if 
ever my energies shall relax or my resolutions waver, it will 
say always to my heart what the great original would say — 
"Excelsior"! 

It is an admirable likeness. Llew Hoxton, Meigs and 
Dick Hill 8 were all delighted with it. When the January ex- 

• Cadet Richard M. Hill of Washington, D. C. Member of the Third Class. 
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animations are over I will write to Aunt Emily and thank her 
myself; in the meantime you must tell her for me how de- 
lighted I am with her present and how much I have been grati- 
fied by this mark of her esteem. 

The examinations commence on Tuesday. I will write as 
soon as they are over and tell you how I succeed in my first 
examination at West Point. But I have not told you yet how 
I spent my Christmas. On Monday we were released from 
all academic duty. In the morning I went skating on the 
Hudson. I dined with Mrs. French. She has been very kind 
to me ever since I have been here. I will take Aunt Emily's 
photograph over to show her. Christmas (Monday) night we 
commenced studying again and the last week has been spent 
in preparation for examination. 

Monday., 2nd, 1860: I have just returned from making 
New Year calls and from my New Year's dinner at the Mess 
Hall. All the officers of the Post and most of the cadets have 
been going the rounds of the Point this morning. It reminds 
me of the New Year's Day in Washington. I went with two 
of my classmates (Fitzhugh and Ramsay) 9 to call on Col. 
Delafield, Mrs. French and Lieut. Benet. It is quite a gay day 
here. The officers are all in full uniform and the ladies are 
all receiving. But I must give up the frolicking for to-night 
and prepare myself for the deeds of tomorrow. 

So farewell, and many, many happy New Years to you all 
f rom your son 

T. Rowland 

In haste! 

West Point, N. Y., Jan. 22nd, 1860. 
My dear Mother, 

It is a beautiful Sunday morning, just as mild as spring, 
though the ground is still covered deep with snow. We are 
having the "JsamsLry thaw," which seems to be just as regular 
a part of the year in this climate as the Indian summer. The 
snow is melting and the ice which has been frozen a foot thick 
over the Hudson is gradually giving away. This morning 

'General Charles L. Fitzhugh. U. S. A., retired. Entered West Point from 
New York. Resides now in Washington, D. C Is of Maryland and Virginia 
ancestry. George D. Ramsay. Jr.. was an at large appointment 
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immediately after Inspection, I walked around "Flirtation" 
with several of my classmates. It is a very pleasant walk. 
"Flirtation" is about a mile in length, following the bend of 
the river around Gee's Point and winding in among the high 
rocks in a most romantic manner. 

I am never tired of admiring the beauties of this place. 
Yesterday afternoon I walked up to Fort Putnam with a 
sentimental friend; the snow was deep and unbroken and 
we had to beat our own track up the sides of the mountain. 
But the view from the summit amply repaid us. There is little 
left of the Fort besides the ruined walls and the magazines and 
the venerable dungeon in which Andre was confined. The 
dungeon was damp, cold and dark ; as I stood in it I could al- 
most hear the clanking of the chain that fettered a noble man 
nearly a hundred years ago. 

At the concert last night Mr. Dutton of the third class told 
me that in a letter that he had received from New Haven some 
lady (I thing he said Mrs. Carrington, or some such name) 
had inquired about me and spoken of knowing my mother. 
I don't know who she is, but I suppose it is some acquaintance 
that you made in your visit to New England. 

Now that the turning point in the year is passed, the Janu- 
ary examination, we are all looking forward to the coming of 
summer, and each and every class has its particular anticipa- 
tion of pleasure. The first class looks forward to graduating 
and entering into the army; the second to "first class encamp- 
ment" and its particular privileges, (you know they will 
be the first class after June). The fourth class looks 
forward to furlough, the great epoch of West Point life; the 
fifth class to their "yearling encampment," (we measure time 
by encampments). The yearling encampment is a great event; 
it is the first old cadet encampment. Under new and bright 
auspices we enter the scene of our last year's trials to ad- 
minister the torture to another class of unfortunate Plebes. 
I shall not impose upon the Plebes, however, though they must 
have their share of the trials of West Point before they can 
expect any of its privileges. 

It is reported here that Jeff. Davis 10 is no longer opposed 

u Hon. Jefferson Davis. Senator from Mississippi. Afterwards President of 
the Confederate States of America. 
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to the four years' course. In that case I suppose it will be 
speedily changed, and we may probably enter our yearling 
encampment as third class men. Nothing can be done though 
until they elect a Speaker for the House. I wish you would 
send me a paper now and then containing some news of their 
progress and of any other important events that may transpire. 
Llew Hoxton and Meigs both send love to you and thanks 
for your kind messages. The weather here is bitter cold again ; 
the January thaw is over. You must send Dora and me the 
first crocus of the Spring. Divide it between us. Give my 
love to Cousin Maria, Jennie and Cousin Issy. I must bid 
you goodnight in a hurry. Taps will beat in a minute and then 
— out went the light ! 

Your devoted Son 

T. Rowi,and 

West Point, N. Y., Feb. 26th, 1860. 
My dear Mother 

I was compelled to omit my last week's letter to you having 
just returned from a week's sojourn in the hospital. The 
consequence of which was, I was obliged to study harder than 
usual to make up lost time. I went into the hospital with a cold, 
sore throat, &c, — nothing serious but rather disagreeable. 
I sent you in the meantime my warrant, which I had just re- 
ceived, by way of a substitute for a letter. I have just des- 
patched a letter to Dora ; Llew has also written her a letter of 
congratulation. You must thank Mason for his letter to me; 
it was a very interesting one and I shall be always delighted 
to hear from him when he has time to write. I thank Aunt 
Emily too for her contribution. I was particularly interested 
by her account of European affairs. The Library furnishes 
me with the history of past ages, but I hear little of the history 
of the nineteenth century. 

Tell Cousin Maria I have no very decided preference for 
Douglass, though I admire him for his talents. I will give him 
up if he is unorthodox. I hear there is quite a distinguished 
Kentuckian coming on in the next Plebe class, Tom Clay, a 
grandson of the immortal Henry. Please send the "at large" 
appointments as soon as they are published; we take a very 
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tender interest in the Plebes. I am afraid my sympathy for 
the oppressed is fast oozing out, we all begin to be quite eager 
for their appearance. I intend to take care of the Virginians, 
however, as well as possible. 

I must bring my letter to a hasty conclusion, though I am 
almost ashamed to send you such a short one after so long a 
silence. My love to the girls, Belle Smith and Nanny. I sup- 
pose spring is not far off in Virginia; it is still cold here, 
though the whole winter, so far, has been much milder than 
I expected. 

Love to Aunt Emily and believe me yours 

Very devotedly 

T. Rowland 

West Point, N. Y., March 4th, 1860. 
My dear Kittie 

How I should like to be at home with you all this beautiful 
Sunday evening. We would sit out on the front porch and 
talk over old times and the times yet to come. Then we would 
walk up to the Chapel and hear a sermon from Dr. Sparrow, 
and after a feast of ginger cakes we would enjoy peaceful 
slumber and sweet dreams under the maternal roof. 

We have had very mild and pleasant weather here for two 
or three days, but I am afraid it will be some time yet before 
we can afford a crocus. I have received the one that mother 
sent me ; it is very suggestive of the Cottage and is of course 
very highly prized. I have been two months without demerit ; 
if I have none for March I will have a day's leave in April, in 
which case I should like to go to see Dora. But in order to do 
so I will have to have two or three dollars to pay my expenses 
to New York. It is impossible to obtain money here upon any 
pretense. Even if my pay overbalanced my previous expenses 
(which it does not at present) I would receive nothing until 
I go on furlough. I have not had a cent of money since I have 
been here, and would not want one except in case of a leave. 
However, the leave is not certain ; I may get a demerit Tell 
mother I received the socks and am very much obliged to her. 
With this additional pair I will have a plenty to last me 
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through the winter. I do not think we will have much more 
cold weather. 

In a short time the out of door duties will commence, which 
have been prevented during the winter by snow and rain. 
About the middle of this month our class will go to the Labo- 
ratory daily to make cartridges of all kinds, for musket, rifles 
and cannon. As soon as that is over the infantry and artillery 
drills will be resumed. The cavalry drills are kept up all 
through the winter in the Riding Hall, but only for the first, 
second, and third classes. 

Only three months more before encampment, and then a 
rest from all mental labor for three months. The Plebes when 
they come on will be drilled for the first two or three weeks by 
corporals appointed from our class. That will be great fun 
for us of course. 

Give Mason my congratulations upon his approaching 
birthday. My love to Nanny and many thanks for her kind- 
ness. Give my love to Belle Smith when you see her and tell 
her I am true to my first love! Love also to Mrs. Johnston, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Corse and all my friends in Alexandria and 
on the Theological Hill. 

Your aff. brother 

T. Rowiand 

West Point, N. Y., March 18th, 1860. 
My dear Lizzie 

I did not write to anyone last Sunday being on guard, and 
I have been so lazy today from the effects of the enervating 
spring weather that I am very late in commencing my letter. I 
have been unable to do anything today besides strolling around 
with my roommate, enjoying the bright sunshine and the 
warm air, and sitting in my room to read the "Diary of an 
Ennuyee." 

Drills have commenced again taking up nearly all of our 
small portion of daily recreation. By the time our week of 
duty ends, Saturday, 12 M v we are glad to welcome a day and 
a half of partial rest, during which time the mind is entirely 
relaxed and gathers strength to commence at 5j4 A. M., the 
duties of another week. You must excuse me if under these 
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circumstances I am not always as regular or as punctual in my 
letters as I should like to be. West Point life is indeed one 
of continuous action with very little rest; four years of it is 
I think quite enough for all purposes. I hear that the "four 
years course" has been defeated in the Senate by the oppo- 
sition of Senator Davis (Jeff.), but as there is another bill of 
the same kind before the House we do not give up all hope. 
Jeff. Davis is at present a very unpopular man in the corps of 
cadets. 

My roommate and I with Ramsay of our class took tea by 
invitation at Col. Hardee's the other evening, Saturday. He 
has two daughters, quite pretty, but one of them is at school in 
New York. They are Southerners from Georgia. 

I was quite provoked to hear of Annie Webb's marriage 
and have no very amiable feelings towards Mr. James W. 
O'Hear. What a gay, lively little fairy she was, always laugh- 
ing and merry; she was almost too young to be married. When 
you write to her give her my most sincere congratulations, and 
now that she is a madam (alas!), I suppose I may send my 
love. All my young lady friends will be leaving me behind 

while I am here at West Point However, I suppose the 

will last a long time yet! 

Llew Hoxton says he saw the announcement of Cousin 
Issy's marriage in the Intelligencer. Give my congratulations 
to my two cousins. I shall be most delighted to see them at 
West Point. Tell Jennie not to let Miss Annie Webb and 
Cousin Issy put any ideas into her head — no — she will think 
I am too impudent ! Tell her though that I intend to be very 
attentive to her next summer. Thank her and Cousin Issy, 
Cousin Nannie and Cousin. Emma for their most acceptable 
little notes. I should have answered them all immediately, 
but my feelings overcame me entirely! 
[Signature Lost] 

West Point, N. Y., April 29th, 1860. 
My dear Mother 

As I sit in my room this Sunday afternoon the sun shining 
brightly without, and the beauties of the country heightened 
by the opening spring, my mind wanders off to my Virginia 
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home in spite of all the surrounding attractions and the dear 
old scenes there so often referred to and so ever present to my 
imagination lose not one iota of their accustomed interest. 
Time and absence only strengthen my love for home and 
throw a deeper and more hallowed interest around the spot 
where my earthly affections are centered. I am not getting 
sentimental as it might appear, but you know it is sometimes a 
relief to the mind to write what may sound like nonsense when 
in a different mood it is read. No matter how much I may 
enjoy life here, there is something in the home-life that can 
never be felt anywhere but at home, a quiet, peaceful pleasure 
that leaves an indelible impression upon the mind. Little 
events, scenes and incidents most trifling in themselves are 
remembered with remarkable distinctness, and every nook and 
corner of the place is invested by association with a triple 
interest. 

Tell me when you plant the peas, when the first radishes 
and lettuce are -ready for the table, when the strawberries 
begin to ripen, the number of the young chickens, &c, &c. ; all 
these little things interest me, because they carry me right back 
to the realities of home and present a familiar picture to my 
mind. 

Six weeks more before encampment; all the trouble and 
anxiety of examination over, the first year and the worst year 
of West Point life over, we will then be prepared to relish the 
only variety of life which ever presents itself in our some- 
what monotonous course. 

May 1st, Wednesday : I have just come in from Artillery 
drill, a little earlier than usual on account of the rain which 
interfered with our proceedings. I will seize upon the few 
moments of leisure thus offered to finish some sort of a letter 
to send off at once that you may not be disappointed again in 
the weekly letter. My ears are still ringing with the noise of 
the firing; two batteries have been in action at the same time, 
the light battery galloping over the plain and discharging blank 
cartridges at an imaginary foe, while the mortars were firing 
shells almost over their heads at an imitation of a ship erected 
at the farther end of the plain. 

Yesterday being the last day of the month we had muster 
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and review. We will be very busy now until we get fairly 
settled in the summer encampment ; drills of every description 
and reviews before the Board of Visitors will take up all our 
time, while the indoor moments will be well applied in prepara- 
tion for the examination. The Plebes too will be gathering 
from the first of June in motley assembly, the smooth beaver 
and shining cloth of the polished Eastern dandy side by side 
with the slouched hat and rough garb of the Western Yankee 
from "Indianny." But they all fare alike here and each must 
depend ultimately upon his own individual resources and not 
upon his family antecedents or paternal wealth for success. In 
spite however of this democratic footing, it generally happens 
that the aristocracy carry off the palm, though there are many 
brilliant exceptions to this rule. 

Upon the first of June corporals will be appointed from our 
class for the first time. They are placed upon special duty to 
drill the Plebes in the rudiments of infantry practice. It is 
quite an enviable appointment as it releases the person from 
the duty of walking post and marching in ranks. From the 
third class a higher grade of officers are selected; from the 
second class sergeants, and from the first class the lieutenants, 
captains and adjutant. 

May 2nd: I see evidently that if I do not send this letter 
off at once, the week will pass before it is despatched, so here 
it goes. I will write again at the end of the week in answer 
to your letter which I have just received. 

So the Charleston Convention has resulted in a division 
which I fear will be fatal to its chances of nominating the 
successful candidate. If something is not done to strengthen 
and unite the Democratic party before next Fall its prospects 
will be dark. 

I will have another leave about the middle of this month 
for the months of February, March and April. Every three 
consecutive months without demerit gives one leave. 

My love to Aunt Emily and the girls and Mase, and much 
love to yourself from 

Your devoted Son 

T. Rowi^and 

Love to Mrs. Johnston and Nannie, and my regards to Miss 
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Connie Cary. I hope she has recovered from the effects of the 
accident. The directions for a barometer I send to Kittie. 
I wish her to experiment upon it and report the merits of the 
instrument. 

[West Point, N. Y., May (?), 1860] 
My dear Kittie 

I have received your long and pleasant letter and feel as if 
I ought to write immediately to thank you and tell you how 
much I enjoyed it. So while the pleasant impression made 
by its contents is fresh upon my mind I in my turn will take a 
small chat. I only hope that I can say something as interesting 
as what you have said has been to me, and then you will be 
sufficiently rewarded for your interesting letter. 

I follow you with my mind's eye as you speak of the tulips, 
the roses, the grape trellace, the rustic seat, and last though 
not least among the embellishments of the Cottage, the "Old 
Harry" and the -equipage ; and then comes the subject of the 
Charleston Convention. 

I think that the withdrawal of the extreme Southern mem- 
bers was rather a rash proceeding. It seems to me that with 
united forces and harmonious action the Democratic party has 
every prospect of success. They have a brilliant array of 
statesmen, honest, talented, and popular from among whom 
they may select a more suitable candidate than any other party 
can nominate. Their only peril lies in a division on that un- 
fortunate subject of slavery. Such a division the opposition 
have (I have no doubt) used every means to effect; it is their 
most formidable weapon and if it proves successful, the Demo- 
crats will have only themselves to blame for their defeat. 

"Flirtation" is in its most attractive phase of romantic 
beauty this morning, the light green leaves are shooting out 
rapidly, the wild flowers are in bloom, and the day is perfectly 
charming. Spring is to us a season of peculiar attractions, 
hopes and anticipations. We all have something in view, 
whether it be "the blue cloth" furlough or a corporalcy. On 
the first of June we will put on white pants, the only change 
from winter to summer clothing. Everyone is laying in a 
supply, and indeed it is a very important thing to have a plenty 
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of them. We often need two and sometimes three pair a day; 
a clean pair for guard-mounting, a clean pair for parade and 
another pair for the hop. Many cadets have twenty pair, some 
even thirty or forty; I will be contented with ten or twelve. 
No cadet is ever appointed to an office in the batallion unless 
he is scrupulously neat in his dress. 

I have received an invitation to take tea this evening with 
Mrs. Jenkins in company with my Classmate Ramsay. You 
would probably like to know who Mrs. J. is. I am not able to 
inform you as I have not the honor of her acquaintance. I 
only know that she is the wife of Lieut. J., a man of small 
stature who enjoys the dignity of Instructor in the Academy. 
I know him only by sight, so I cannot account for the invitation 
except on the score of genuine Virginia hospitality. It is cer- 
tainly very kind in her and I shall accept the invitation with 
great pleasure. 

I intend this summer to cultivate my taste for society, 
though I do not think I am at all deficient in that respect. If I 
could only acquire the faculty of making myself agreeable to 
others, I am sure I would enjoy it more than anything else. 
Good society is certainly the best school for the heart and the 
mind ; without it I doubt whether the mind can ever be thor- 
oughly refined, and some of its best and acutest talents may 
never be fully developed. 

You speak of commencing the Greek grammar; I would 
not advise you to undertake it. To acquire a knowledge of the 
language sufficient to be of any use to you will take a great 
deal of time which you could better employ in other studies. 
I do not wish to undervalue the classics. Obtain some knowl- 
edge of Latin by all means; it will be constantly of use to 
you, but do not undertake too many things at once. I wish 
I could have more time to read. I have to content myself with 
stray moments and my progress is slow ; you will far outstrip 
me in this important part of education. 

I have just finished Macaulay's essay on Warren Hastings. 
The delineation of the character of that extraordinary man is 
wonderfully complete and powerful, and the description of the 
court and impeachment, so justly celebrated, is one of the finest 
passages of the kind that I have ever met with in any author. 
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I am reading at present Bolingbroke's letters on the Use and 
Study of History. 

You say that you stopped writing lately to see if I would 
notice your silence. Of course I noticed it but I was ashamed 
to blame you when I myself am so remiss. Your letters are 
always welcomed, pondered upon, and appreciated. 

We have had a very interesting artillery drill during the 
past week ; ours is the first "fifth class" that ever fired from the 
Siege battery. I had the management and aiming of one of the 
guns, a large 24 pounder; Meigs had charge of another. It 
was very agreeable and exciting. Today we are going down 
to the "Sea coast battery" as it is called, to examine the con- 
struction of one of the famous Armstrong guns, which has 
been cast at the West Point Foundry across the river in spite 
of the efforts of the English to keep secret the principles of its 
construction. I should not say "cast." It is of wrought iron, 
which is one of its peculiarities. It promises to be very effec- 
tive. They have already attained a range of from three to 
four miles without a full charge. 

How delightful it must be for you all to have Dora back 
at the Cottage once more before she becomes Mrs. W., at this 
the most beautiful season of the year too when everything is 
emblematic of the opening life. I should like to enjoy it with 
you, but as that cannot be I hope to see her at West Point 
this summer. 

How is Jennie? I have not had a message from her for a 
long time. Where will Cousin Maria spend the summer? 
Give my love to all at Cameron, and to my cousins at Chestnut 
Hill 11 and Okeley. You never tell me anything about the 
Miss McGuires. [The conclusion of this letter is lost.] 

(To be continued) 



u Home of Capt Murray Mason. U. S. and C S. N. 
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The Work of the General Education Board 
in the South 

Mrs. John D. Hammond 

The existence of the General Education Board has long 
been a matter of common knowledge as well as the fact of its 
frequent and generous contributions to institutions of higher 
learning, denominational and other. But beyond this few of 
us have had any real knowledge of its methods or policies; 
and here as elsewhere ignorance has sometimes bred suspicion. 
It has been suggested that the Board had ulterior designs 
upon the educational systems of the country; so that it be- 
hooved us to keep a watch upon it even while accepting its aid. 

Perhaps the silence of the Board itself did more than any 
one thing to foster these doubts. For more than a decade it 
pursued its ends along a path shrouded, so far as the general 
public was concerned, in mystery: and portions of the public 
have sometimes wondered if the real reason for such silence 
was altogether to the credit of the Board. It did not occur to 
them that the reasons now explained, lay in the fact that the 
Board's main work was in a new field, along untried paths; 
and that undertakings so purely experimental should not be 
advertised until time should prove their wisdom or their 
folly. That has now been done; and this general Report,* 
recently published, and covering the first twelve years of the 
Board's activities, is to be followed by annual reports and 
supplementary pamphlets. 

The charter, included in this volume, sets forth the purpose 
of the Board as being "the promotion of education within the 
United States of America without distinction of race, sex or 
creed." It makes the largest provision for co-operation with 
"others" to this end ; requires an annual written report to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States "stating in detail 
the property, real and personal, held by the corporation, and 
the expenditure or other use or disposition of the same or the 
income thereof during the preceding year." It also provides 

* The General Education Board, 1902-1914. Published by the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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that the charter shall "be subject to alteration, amendment or 
repeal at the pleasure of the Congress of the United States/' 

Since its organization the Board has given over $10,500,000 
to colleges and universities, secular and denominational, all 
over the country ; and has given $2,500,000 to medical schools. 
These sums are in addition to the gift to the University of 
Chicago of $13,500,000, and of $10,500,000 to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, both of these being personal 
gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, though made through the General 
Education Board. The Board has also given, in round num- 
bers, $700,000 to negro schools, and $160,000 to white schools 
below college grade. But these figures, large as they are, show 
but a fraction of the sums for higher education secured through 
the Board; for all these gifts have been conditioned upon the 
obtaining by the institutions to which they were offered of 
much larger sums from their own individual constituencies. 
The $3,000,000 given in the southern states has secured 
$9,000,000 from local sources; the $4,000,000 given in the 
West secured over $19,000,000 more ; and $3,500,000 given in 
the eastern states was met with nearly $19,500,000 from the 
friends of the institutions aided. In no case could a college have 
been made to feel dependent upon the Board; nor has there 
been room for the suspicion, occasionally voiced, that the Board 
was seeking to "corner" education by making the schools sub- 
servient to a central — and privately-controlled — authority. On 
the contrary, each gift assisted the institution aided to a 
greater independence, both through increased income, and — 
a still more vital resource — through the increased local backing 
developed from the wider circle of friends who were moved 
to aid it in securing the sum offered by the Board. 

But the most original and significant work of the Board is 
covered by its smaller items of expenditure. This experi- 
mental work, undertaken at first on a small scale, and care- 
fully tried out, step by step, reveals constructive statesman- 
ship of a high order — democratic constructive statesmanship. 
For the Board's great work has been to invigorate and enrich 
the life and thought of the common people of the South, to 
increase their resources, and to help them to open for them- 
selves the door of opportunity. It has done this, not by paup- 
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erizing us with gifts carrying no responsibility therewith, but 
by assisting us, through federal and state agencies under fed- 
eral and state control, to realize our own ambitions, to master 
our own resources, to render our own service to the general 
good. 

Perhaps the most fascinating story in the book is that of 
the farm demonstration work. 

A careful survey of the public schools of the South, as the 
neediest section of the country, revealed the fact that though 
the southern states were making heroic efforts to support their 
schools, the poverty of the rural sections made adequate reve- 
nues impossible. In some of the states the average yearly in- 
come of the farmers was found to be as low as $150. In Iowa 
the average was $1,000. Plainly, the basic need was for such 
economic development as would enable the South to properly 
support its schools: and a southern man pointed the way by 
which this could be done. 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was conducting a farm-demonstration in Texas, then 
newly-invaded by the boll-weevil, to show that cotton could be 
successfully raised, despite this pest, by the use of proper 
methods. The officers of the Board, visiting this demonstra- 
tion farm, felt that similar demonstrations, for purely educative 
purposes, where no such handicap existed, would be of im- 
mense value ; but the federal government held that the govern- 
ment could finance such work only when inter-state interests 
were threatened, as in the boll-weevil pest. The Board, there- 
fore, after consultation with Dr. Knapp and the Department 
of Agriculture, offered to finance farm demonstrations in non- 
infected states, the work to be controlled by the Government 
through the Department of Agriculture. 

The initial appropriation, in 1905, was $7,000. The second 
year it was $30,900, and in 1913 $252,000. In all, nearly 
$1,000,000 has been furnished the Department by the General 
Education Board for farm demonstration work, and for the 
boys' Corn Clubs and the girls' Canning Clubs which have 
grown out of it. This work has lately been extended, on the 
same basis, to some of the New England states, where it 
promises large success. 
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To us of the South the usefulness of this propaganda is a 
familiar story, though most of us have considered ourselves 
debtor to Uncle Sam for the benefits it has brought us. Every 
state can duplicate by scores the story of the Mississippi farmer 
who lived on "piney land" which sold for a dollar an acre, 
and "would not grow corn." In 1908, the year the demonstra- 
tion work entered his county, he was $800 in debt, and thor- 
oughly discouraged. He took no papers and read no bulletins. 
He was induced, however, to apply demonstration methods to 
five-eighths of an acre of cotton, which yielded, to his amaze- 
ment, 500 pounds of lint cotton. The next year his whole 
farm became a demonstration, and cotton and corn brought 
him independence. The third year closed with all his debts 
paid, money to his credit in bank, his sons attending the high 
school in the county town and his daughter at a girls' college. 

The extent of this economic regeneration in the South is 
eloquently told by the amounts appropriated by the states 
themselves to supplement the contributions of the General 
Board. In 1906, the second year of the work, the states added 
$2,800 to the Board's $30,900 for farm demonstrations. Three 
years later the Board gave $102,000, the states $33,000. The 
next year the states' contribution more than doubled ; and this 
sum again was more than doubled in the following year. In 
1913, when the Board gave $252,000, the states gave very 
nearly half a million. Altogether, the Board has given 
$925,000, and the states $1,069,000. Surely here has been no 
pauperizing with gifts : the Board has opened the way for the 
South to develop her own economic resources ; and the South 
is responding with an energy which more than justifies the 
wisdom of the Board's methods. 

It should be noted that the Board not only left the direction 
of this work with the federal government, but it had no voice 
in the appointment of the agents, nor did it receive reports 
from them. These were made to the Department of Agri- 
culture. There was no attempt at power by the Board : what 
it asked was opportunity to serve. 

The farm-demonstration work practically doubles the yield 
of the land, taking it in the average : but it has also resulted in 
diversified crops, in better sanitation, more comfortable 
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houses, better cattle, barns and farming implements, more and 
better literature, and a general raising of the standards of liv- 
ing. The powerful educative influence of the Boys' Corn 
Clubs and the Girls' Canning Clubs, both outgrowths of the 
farm-demonstration work, is too well known to need comment. 
How has this economic development reacted on the public 
schools? Let us take the rural elementary schools first. In 
thirteen southern states the rural population ranges from 
70 to 90 per cent of the whole. The condition of the country 
schools is, therefore, the most important single factor in the 
educational situation. In North Carolina the appropriation for 
public elementary and secondary schools has quadrupled in 
the last twelve years. In South Carolina it has trebled; and 
local voluntary taxation for school purposes has doubled. 
Virginia last year gave half her entire revenue to education, 
and Alabama more than half. But more significant even than 
the great growth in state contributions to the public schools are 
the wide-spread evidences of local interest, and of local ability 
and willingness to help meet local needs. In one Virginia 
county, for example, in a section purely agricultural, the 
people have lately built and presented to the county author- 
ities three school houses for whites and four for negroes. In 
the fastnesses of the North Carolina mountains, where this 
article is written, fourteen miles from a railroad, are evidences 
of the same awakening. Quite recently the local school house 
was a log cabin with plank seats, and the school term was 
four months. The appropriation from the school fund was 
sixty dollars a year — just one dollar per pupil. Through the 
initiative of the farmers a $300 house was built, desks were 
installed, and the school term lengthened to six months. The 
county now pays $175 toward the salary of the teachers, and 
the farmers make up the balance. The county high school is 
at the railroad town fourteen miles away; but six miles over 
the mountains is the high school of a neighboring county 
where young people from this section are beginning to go. This 
high school has a dormitory for boys and one for girls; and 
parents are allowed to pay their children's board in farm pro- 
duce. The term is nearly nine months; and the four years' 
course includes instruction in agriculture and domestic science. 
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The state educational systems, however, are not yet fully 
organized. In some instances the State Superintendent of 
Education is a political official. In some he is ineligible for re- 
election, it being considered bad politics to allow a monopoly 
of a political reward. The county superintendency is, in many 
states, poorly organized, shifting from office-holder to office- 
holder, and so poorly paid that many of these officers give 
only part of their time to school duties, supplementing their 
incomes by other work. 

Some states, however, notably North Carolina and Miss- 
issippi, are progressing rapidly in this respect. Several of 
them, too, under wise leadership, are consolidating their country 
schools, making one central graded school with several teachers 
in place of the old scattered one-room log school houses in 
which one teacher battled as best she could with children of all 
ages and all grades of development. In the last four years one 
hundred and seventy-five of these consolidated rural schools 
have sprung up in Mississippi. In Louisiana there are only 
1,200 one-room schools left, and 300 school wagons are in 
use. The tendency in the consolidated schools is to introduce 
the teaching of domestic science, to aid in club and demonstra- 
tion work and to make the school more of a factor in com- 
munity life. 

There is thus evident throughout the South a desire to use 
part of the increasing wealth of the rural districts, so largely 
the result of the farm-demonstration work, for the betterment 
of the rural schools. The need is for an adequate leadership 
to unite and direct these unorganized efforts into an effective 
movement. And here again the General Board has offered 
assistance under conditions which preclude the possibility of 
interference on its part with the administration of educational 
affairs. It has undertaken in eleven southern states, and in 
certain states of the North and West where conditions are 
somewhat similar, to pay the salary and travelling expenses of 
a state agent for rural schools, to be selected by the State De- 
partment of Education, to hold office continuously during sat- 
isfactory work, and to be under the direction of the State 
Superintendent. At a recent conference of State Superintend- 
ents with the officers of the General Education Board it was 
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made clear that the Board had no detailed program to propose. 
Each state is to handle its rural problem in its own way, work- 
ing toward the general ends of better organization, longer 
school terms, better training and salaries for teachers, and 
increased local and state co-operation. The Board has appro- 
priated $45,000 for the first year's salaries and travelling 
expenses of the eleven southern state agents. 

As long ago as 1905 the Board took its first steps in aiding 
the South to develop a system of high schools. Secondary 
education, from the public-school standpoint, was at that time 
in a chaotic condition. Out of 44 high schools, for instance, on 
the "approved list" of the University of Louisiana, 31 had no 
equipment for teaching chemistry, 26 none for the teaching of 
physics, and 11 had but one teacher for all the subjects of the 
entire course. Georgia's constitution expressly forbade public 
schools for the imparting of any but elementary education; 
and South Carolina, though permitting the local establishment 
of high schools, did not recognize them as part of the state 
system. Virginia made no provision for public high schools; 
and though their establishment by school trustees was per- 
mitted in Mississippi, no provision was made for support or 
oversight by the state. In Tennessee county courts were au- 
thorized to levy taxes for county high schools, but there was 
no standard for curriculum, length of course, etc. 

In Georgia the State University endeavored to meet the 
situation by a University high school inspector, who took 
oversight of such secondary schools in the state as wished to be 
approved by the university: and leading men in other states 
were trying, in various ways, to better the situation. The 
General Education Board, in its effort to co-operate with these 
agencies for betterment, addressed itself to the State Univer- 
sities. Between 1905 and 1911 it became responsible for the 
salary and travelling expenses of a Professor of Secondary 
Education at each of eleven southern state universities. The 
universities selected the men and have entirely controlled their 
work. They have learned where high schools were needed, 
have visited such places to develop educational sentiment and 
co-operation, placed the schools when secured under adequate 
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leaders, and supervised their work under the universities' di- 
rection. 

In consequence of the labors of these men Georgia has 
abolished her constitutional prohibition of public high schools, 
and with Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina and West 
Virginia has agreed upon a standard of qualifications required 
of high school teachers. Florida has moved in the same direc- 
tion ; and North and South Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, West 
Virginia and Virginia make state grants to high schools locally 
started. Since the appointment of these eleven Professors of 
Secondary Education 1,626 four-year high schools, and 622 
with a three-year course have been opened in the southern 
states; and in five of the states the high school enrollment is 
nearly 90,000 pupils. During the same period in eight of these 
states over $19,000,000 have been invested in high school 
buildings. Could there be better proof that the South's need 
was to have its own progressive men brought to the front, and 
set free to fulfill their leadership? The wisdom of the Board 
in divining this need, and its skill in meeting it have made pos- 
sible a service to the South and the nation whose importance 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

The Board's work for the negroes of the southern states 
has been no less discerning and efficient. The farm demon- 
stration agents have from the first co-operated with colored 
farmers; and the Department of Agriculture has also ap- 
pointed colored agents, who, like the white agents, are paid by 
the Board. In 1910 there were 23 such colored demonstrators ; 
the next year there were 32. In 1911 it was estimated by the 
Department that 20,000 negro farmers were under instruction 
from white and colored agents: and the Department reports 
show as good results for one race as for the other. Four 
years ago over 1,000 acres in South Carolina alone were under 
demonstration by negro farmers, and the average yield of 
corn and of cotton from these acres was over double the 
average yield in the entire state. The increase in money from 
these 1,000 acres was $24,000. 

The demonstration work results among the negroes, as 
among the whites, in raising the general standards of living. 
Better buildings, cattle, and farming implements follow as a 
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matter of course. Clubs are formed, membership in which 
requires an enclosed garden in which something is kept grow- 
ing the year round; at least one hog to each member of the 
family; not less than 30 hens; a cow — two, if possible; the 
putting up of enough fruit to last the family through the 
winter; the planting of shrubs; white-washing the house; and 
the taking of at least one agricultural paper. These clubs 
hold exhibitions, the negroes themselves furnishing the money 
for the prizes. The boys' and girls' clubs are also meeting 
with marked success. 

The immediate outcome of this improved economic effi- 
ciency is seen among the negroes, as among the white people, 
in improved public schools. The work of the Board in this 
field has been in close co-operation with the Jeanes Founda- 
tion; and both have worked from the first with and through 
southern people. In each of seven states — Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia — 
the Board pays the salary and travelling expenses of a white 
State Supervisor of Negro Rural Schools, who is appointed 
and controlled by the State Superintendent of Education. The 
Jeanes Foundation pays the salaries of colored industrial teach- 
ers for the schools of 128 counties in the South. These teach- 
ers are appointed and controlled by the coufity superintendents. 
They make the rounds of the colored schools in their respective 
counties, teaching cooking, sewing, kitchen gardening, and fre- 
quently carpentry, chair-caning and other arts. They form 
clubs for young and old, with the school house as the meeting- 
point and better homes as the objective. The state supervisor 
of colored rural schools and the county superintendents co- 
operate with these colored teachers and with the negroes gen- 
erally in building up the negro country schools. They secure, 
where the negroes move to help themselves, the local co-opera- 
tion of the whites. 

In Virginia .alone, during the school year 1912-13, 189 
colored schools, with this inter-racial sympathy and co-opera- 
tion extended their school term one month, the negroes paying 
the entire cost That year the Virginia school leagues raised 
among the negroes nearly $23,000; and 20 new school houses 
were built, and 15 enlarged. The next year these figures were 
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duplicated, except that the negroes gave almost $29,000 for 
school improvement. 

In a single Kentucky county in one year 13 new schools for 
negroes were built, 5 new sites secured, 7 schools refurnished, 
63 new out-buildings provided, 2 new fences and 2 new cisterns 
built, and 31 new stoves bought. More than half the cost of all 
these improvements was paid for by the negroes themselves. 
A Georgia town gave ten acres and a $1,600 building for a 
negro industrial school. The negroes at once raised $550, 
which was duplicated by the county school board, to add two 
needed rooms and to secure an additional teacher. 

Before the Jeanes Foundation was created Miss Jeanes 
gave $200,000 to the General Education Board for negro rural 
schools in the South. From the income of this sum the Board, 
between 1906 and 1912, aided 74 schools in Alabama to the 
extent of about $19,000. To this amount the negroes them- 
selves added $35,000. In 1911 the Board gave these Alabama 
schools only $1,000; but so far had the negroes advanced in 
self-help, and the whites in confidence in the wisdom of the 
work, that the negroes added over $7,500, and the county 
boards over $9,000. 

These figures show, as do those of the work in aid of white 
education, that as the people become able to bear the expense 
of their own schools the Board lessens its contributions ; and 
where it aids most abundantly, its gifts are expended, not by 
the Board, but by state authorities and under state control. 
This explains our ignorance of our indebtedness to this great 
and beneficent agency for our economic and educational devel- 
opment. Where we have known of the work we have thought 
of it as done by the federal government or by our own state. 
It is time for us to understand that the splendid service ren- 
dered us by our own forward-looking men has been made 
possible only through the. unobtrusive and patriotic work of 
one of the greatest constructive agencies the country has ever 
known. 
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The Progress and Economic Influence 
of the War 

William Thomas Lapradb 

Assistant Professor of History in Trinity CoUege 

A year ago a majority of Americans who read newspapers 
were seeking information concerning cities and countries of 
which they had hitherto scarcely known the name, to say noth- 
ing pf their location, and concerning questions with regard to 
which they had not previously been ashamed to confess their 
ignorance. The capsizing of Europe in August, 1914, thus 
obliged this imperfectly informed public to discuss as the most 
common topic of conversation subjects with which it was little 
familiar. And the people generally depended for information 
and guidance on newspaper writers who, except in the metro- 
politan districts, were almost as poorly equipped for their task 
as were the readers themselves. The question uppermost in 
the mind of this public at that time was, Who has caused this 
terrible catastrophe? The answers to this question came from 
partisans of both sides of the controversy in such volume and in 
such a contradictory and confusing style that one was sure of a 
hearing if he could contribute anything that tended to clarify 
the situation and to bring light to people who suddenly found 
themselves in darkness when they desired very much to be 
able to see. 

The events of the past fifteen months have come to the 
attention of these readers of newspapers in such a kaleido- 
scopic manner that, unless exceptionally well informed, they 
are again uncertain concerning the significance of the events 
that have taken place and unable to see whither they tend. 
True, they no longer ask, who began the war. The Teutonic 
allies may have been able a year ago to interpret the facts then 
known to the public in a manner that would serve to create a 
reasonable doubt concerning the responsibility for the origin 
of the trouble in the minds of American citizens who, in many 
cases, were unacquainted alike with recent European history 
and with the language of diplomacy and the etiquette of na- 
tions. But the thorough organization of the German military 
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machine and the marvelous preparation which had evidently 
been made for its operation, as seen in its impressive accom- 
plishments, when contrasted with the feverish efforts made by 
the opponents of Germany to hold as much of their ground as 
possible while they mobilized their resources for the battle, dis- 
pose of any lingering doubts in a mind not hopelessly partisan 
and fix forever the responsibility for beginning the conflict. 
The average American is, therefore, now more interested in 
knowing as much as possible of who is getting the better of the 
fight and what the ultimate results of it all are likely to be. 
This article is written in an effort to find some indication of 
the correct answers to these questions. 

This war differs from all that have preceded it in that it is 
fought in the air as well as on the water and on land. All 
of the principal nations have spent considerable money and 
effort in building machines for navigating the air for hostile 
purposes. Germany, especially, has spent large sums experi- 
menting with and constructing machines which depend for 
their lifting capacity on gases lighter than the air in which 
they float. As far as a layman is able to determine from the 
evidence that has come to hand, both these and the heavier- 
than-air machines have so far failed to justify the prophecies 
of enthusiasts, though they have probably accomplished all 
that ought reasonably to have been expected. Machines of the 
latter type in particular seem to have proved themselves to 
be invaluable for reconnoitering and as auxiliaries for artillery. 
Their work in this capacity practically eliminated the element 
of surprise from land operations. But neither these machines 
nor those of the lighter-than-air type seem to have accom- 
plished much as offensive weapons in themselves. True 
numerous bombs have been dropped at one place or another 
in the various countries at war; and several hundred persons 
have lost their lives, and property of a considerable value has 
been destroyed in consequence. But a large majority of those 
who have lost their lives have been noncombatants who were 
going peacefully about their ordinary pursuits, and much of 
the property destroyed cannot be said, except by the widest 
extension of the term, to have had a military character. If 
those who made use of these weapons for purposes of attack 
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anticipated that they would frighten and cow the inhabitants 
of the districts in which they operated they appear to have 
miscalculated. Indeed, it would seem that it ought to be clear 
to the most casual observer of the reactions of the human mind 
that deeds of this type invariably have the effect of stirring the 
feelings of those who suffer in consequence and of arousing 
greater hostility against their perpetrators. 

At first glance the submarine, the previously untried ma- 
chine for fighting at sea, would seem to have more nearly 
justified the anticipations of enthusiasts as an instrument of 
offense than either the aeroplane or the airship. But this im- 
pression is as yet not supported by facts. To be sure, 
in the early months of the conflict submarines were able to 
sink a considerable number of ships of war. Had the work 
thus begun been continued at an increasing speed the German 
naval authorities might have looked forward with some con- 
fidence to the time when the allied navy would be weakened by 
this process of attrition to such an extent that an engagement 
might be fought on something like equal terms. Instead, as 
time has gone on, the allies have become increasingly efficient 
in defending themselves from under-sea attack. The result is 
that for the past few months their loss in ships of war on this 
account has been comparatively negligible. During this time 
the allied countries have transported by water troops in un- 
precedented numbers with losses that were marvelously slight. 
So ineffective did the submarine prove to be as an instrument 
of legitimate warfare that the German naval authorities were 
reduced to the necessity of either giving up war on the sea 
altogether or else of sending their submarines against unde- 
fended ships of commerce. The latter alternative was adopted. 
But even this novel and questionable method of warfare, while 
it has resulted in the destruction of many lives and of property 
aggregating a considerable value, has not as yet made a suffi- 
cient inroad on the commerce of the enemies of Germany to 
make it more than a nuisance, when we consider the extent of 
that commerce and the total cost of the war. Then too the 
submarines seems to have been unable to distinguish the ships 
of neutrals from those belonging to an enemy. In fact, by far 
the most serious accomplishment of this new style of warfare 
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is the strained diplomatic relations which it has caused between 
the Teutonic allies and neutral nations. It is possible that in 
time the submarine may become the David which is to slay the 
Goliath, Dreadnought, which is so expensive both to build and 
to maintain. But as yet that accomplishment is in the future, 
and for the present the seas are in command of the powers 
that have supremacy in the larger craft, while the under-sea 
boats seem to be almost helpless against these leviathans and 
their auxiliaries of defence. Both on the sea and in the air, 
therefore, Great Britain and her allies have so far parried the 
attacks of their enemies with remarkable success. 

On the land the Teutonic nations have made greater head- 
way. The German army, as far as its equipment, its organiza- 
tion, and its efficiency are concerned, has equalled if it has not 
surpassed the expectations of those who were best acquainted 
with its qualities. Never before in the history of the world has 
a nation put forth, proportionately to its population, such a 
stupendous military effort. Never has an army been better 
provided with instruments of offense and with other supplies 
useful for making war. For carefulness of foresight, for 
ability to look into the future with a clear eye, and for courage 
to face the vast demands of the impending conflict and to make 
preparations to meet them the Germans of 1914-1915 stand 
without a peer in the history of the nations of the past. The 
anxious efforts now being made by all of their enemies to re- 
trieve the situation by devising in the time of need the equiva- 
lents of the methods and machinery which the Germans made 
ready as a measure of preparation is sufficient evidence that as 
yet they have no peer at the present time. 

Nevertheless, after granting that few superlatives would 
be too strong to describe the superiority of the Germans over 
their enemies in the matter of making preparations for war on 
land, it seems tolerably clear that the German plan of opera- 
tions has failed and that each month that passes without the 
accomplishment of a definite decision on the field makes it less 
likely that the huge effort of the Teutonic armies will not be 
spent in vain. According to all the German authorities who 
wrote before the war, their plan of campaign in case of a 
conflict was to be first to take Paris, to overwhelm France, and 
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to dictate terms of peace before that country could be organ- 
ized for defence. After the accomplishment of these tasks time 
would be left to counter Russian opposition before the hordes 
of the Tsar could be assembled and provisioned for effective 
warfare. This was the plan of campaign adopted when the war 
began. But so far, although the accomplishments of the Ger- 
man armies have been almost superhuman in extent, they have 
failed to complete either of the tasks that were set for them. 
The French, with the assistance of the small British army that 
was available and of the remainder of the Belgians, were able 
to parry the attacks of the Germans until the full strength of 
the nation and additional reinforcements from Great Britain 
could be brought to obstruct the progress of the invaders. 
And, if little headway has as yet been made in driving the 
Germans from France, the Kaiser has less and less reason 
for hope as times goes on that he will be able to reach either 
Paris or his second objective on the western front, the French 
seaport towns. 

On the eastern front the armies of the central empires have 
met with greater success. Much Russian territory has been 
occupied, and tremendous damage has been inflicted on the 
Russian army. But from all accounts the army of the Tsar 
still maintains its organization and its fighting spirit, and there 
is no reason for assuming that ample men will not be forthcom- 
ing to fill up the ranks. Moreover, should a way be opened 
through the Dardanelles and the Black Sea it is probable that 
the Russian army of next year will be better equipped than 
that which has so valiantly faced disaster in the past summer. 
In any case, with Japan actively cooperating and with other 
sources of supply developed, even though the Turks should not 
be overcome iri the immediate future or should be relieved by 
a German advance through the Balkans, it is still likely that the 
Russians will continue to give a creditable account of them- 
selves. 

It is worth noting, too, that while the Teutonic armies 
have carried everything before them in the east in the past 
summer, it has been at a heavy cost. No doubt the Russians 
lost more men than their opponents, but they had more men 
to lose. The central empires will, of necessity, find it in- 
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creasingly difficult as time goes on to maintain the size of their 
armies and at the same time to leave a sufficient number of men 
at home to make ready and forward the necessary supplies. 
In spite of the apparent and real successes of the Germans on 
land, therefore, — successes that surpass the expectations of 
many persons who knew somewhat of the comparative pre- 
paredness of the European nations— every month the war lasts 
without a decision makes it more certain that the outcome must 
in the end be what the uninformed would, a year ago, have 
assumed that it would have been before this time. 

At present, however, there is little indication that the end 
is in sight, and, in the meantime the war is costing more in 
wealth, in life, and in even more priceless things, than the 
wildest imagination had conceived before August, 1914. On 
the supposition that the conflict would last for only a few 
months it was easy and logical to assume that after its con- 
clusion things would go on pretty much as before, with some 
international readjustments as to territory and diplomatic in- 
fluence and with all of the participants in the struggle bearing 
somewhat heavier burdens than previously. But the de- 
struction already wrought and that which, it would seem, must 
inevitably follow before there is any prospect of a settlement, 
make it reasonably certain that the course of social development 
in the European nations can never again return to the channel 
in which it flowed before the war began. It is not too much to 
say that a result of this war will be a crisis which will neces- 
sarily cause almost revolutionary changes in the social fabric 
of the countries involved. There is, as yet, no way of fore- 
telling just what the character of the new regime will be. To 
a limited degree the character of the new Europe which the 
war will usher in will depend on the outcome of the conflict. 
But whichever side is the ultimate victor, or even if the strug- 
gle should drag out to a futile stalemate, it is difficult to see 
how life in the countries at war could ever again flow even in 
approximately the channels to which it had accustomed tiself 
before the strife began. And while it is not profitable at this 
time to speculate concerning the character of this new regime 
under which the Europeans of tomorrow must live, it is worth 
while to consider some of the factors which will make it a 
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vastly different society from that of which their fathers were 
members. 

One way of getting an intelligent conception of the probable 
effects of the present war on the European social systems is 
to consider the influence of the only struggle in modern times 
suitable to be compared with it, the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The making of peace in 1815 was followed 
by a period of economic stress. This crisis arose from two 
causes which are easy to comprehend. In the first place, the 
men who had been on the fighting line were suddenly dis- 
banded and were cast adrift to seek employment and to earn a 
livelihood in whatever manner they could. On the other hand, 
at the very time when the supply of laborers was increased in 
this way, many of the industries, organized chiefly to produce 
munitions and other supplies needed in warfare, found their 
market cut off and were obliged either to curtail their output 
or to suspend operations entirely. The recuperation of Euro- 
pean society from this disastrous condition a century ago, how- 
ever, was rapid. New contrivances for manufacturing textiles 
and iron products and new methods of organizing capital and 
labor were just then coming into general use. The western 
European nations were just beginning to exploit their vast 
deposits of the baser metals, and new methods of transporta- 
tion and communication were shortly to enable these countries 
to diversify their industries and to distribute their products 
to the ends of the earth. In this way burdens of national debt 
which at the end of the eighteenth century seemed too heavy to 
be borne had come to be mere bagatelles by the end of the 
nineteenth. 

When we consider the probable conditions in Europe at the 
conclusion of the war now going on in the light of the experi- 
ence of the same nations a century ago, it is impossible to 
escape some striking conclusions. In the first place, in order 
to produce the munitions and other supplies needed for keep- 
ing the military and naval forces of the warring powers in 
battle array, it has been necessary to reorganize and to readjust 
the machinery of production to an unprecedented extent. This 
readjustment has had the effect of withdrawing from the fields 
of endeavor in which they were occupied in times of peace 
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many plants and laborers that were formerly engaged in other 
productive pursuits. People in neutral countries, who formerly 
were accustomed to depend on the output of these plants for 
goods, are now seeking other sources of supply. Nevertheless, 
laborers of a class that were not formerly engaged in productive 
manufacturing of this type are now being trained to operate 
the machines and to do other more skilled work in order to 
increase the supply of munitions and other goods needed for 
military purposes. It does not require much imagination to 
see that chaos must result when these plants, now engaged in 
producing supplies designed for the consumption of the army 
or the navy, suddenly find themselves without a market for 
their output at the same time the vast armies of men in the field 
are disbanded and go home to look for employment and to 
rebuild the wastes they are now so busily creating. 

The number of men who went home after Waterloo was 
small in comparison with the hosts who will lay down their 
arms after the last great Armageddon in this calamitous con- 
flict. The factories that supplied the munitions necessary to 
feed the puny guns of a century ago were almost insignificant 
as regards the number of men employed and the amount of 
capital tied up in instruments of production when compared 
with the vast industrial plants which are now being worked 
overtime to turn out implements of destruction. The credit of 
the nations is being poured out with a prodigality which is 
almost beyond the imagination of statisticians of our own 
time, accustomed as they are to think in billions. These large 
facts will make it impossible for the men in the European 
armies to go home at the end of the war and take up life where 
they left it off, regarctyess of whether they return to reap the 
fruits of victory or to retrieve the bitter disaster of defeat. 

In truth there can be no victor in this war. Every laborer 
who, after the last shot is fired, returns to his employment — 
assuming that he will be able to find an employment to which 
he may return — will find himself burdened with many hard- 
ships which will be the direct results of the war itself. For 
one thing, he will have to pay immeasurably heavier taxes 
than he was accustomed to pay before he left for the front, if 
his country is to meet the interest on the debts contracted to 
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pay the actual expenses of the war, to say nothing of pensions 
to maimed and disabled soldiers and their dependents. It 
seems probable from present prospects that these items alone 
will require larger sums in the aggregate than the total reve- 
nues for all purposes in some of the European countries before 
the war. The laborer will have to face this burdensome pros- 
pect despite the fact that he must inevitably work, provided 
he is able to find employment, under more disadvantageous 
conditions than formerly, though even then his share in the 
product of his labor was far from being large enough to be 
satisfactory. The capitalist, perhaps to a proportionately 
larger degree than the laborer, will also be called on to contri- 
bute more largely to the national funds, and he will have ac- 
quired an entirely different point of view from that which he 
has been accustomed to hold in the past if he does not attempt 
to shift some of this increased burden to the shoulders of his 
employees. If we assume that he will rather choose to increase 
the price of his output and thus try to shift the burden to 
consumers, he will but move in a vicious circle. It is impos- 
sible for the larger proportion of the people in the nations at 
war to escape from the burdens of taxation now piling up by 
any other method than repudiation and national bankruptcy 
and dishonor. If the nations are to go on, these burdens must 
be borne. 

Furthermore, this increased taxation must be borne by 
people who will be less able to pay it than they were before 
the war. If we assume that it will be possible to accomplish 
the task of readjusting the industrial system to a peaceful 
regime and of assimilating the men from the ranks of the 
armies so that the social machine may start in the same general 
manner in which it was running when it was disrupted last 
summer, conditions would none the less be quite different from 
those than existed then. At the new start many persons who 
were formerly able to afford luxuries would have to subsist on 
bare necessities. Even persons of the wealthier classes, though 
they might not be obliged to make so great sacrifices, would 
have to trim their sails to meet the increased taxation and the 
smaller returns from industry and to dispense with some of the 
luxuries which they formerly regarded almost as necessities. 
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The trouble is that this enforced economy, instead of helping 
the general economic situation, would rather tend to complicate 
it. A large number of persons hitherto engaged in producing 
the luxuries for which there would now be less demand would 
be left without employment and obliged either to depend on 
the community for support or else to enter into competition 
with laborers in allied industries and thus depress wages and 
tend to make wage earners less able to support themselves and 
to bear the heavy burdens of taxation. All of these conditions 
would likewise operate to lessen the demand for the neces- 
sities of life and to render less remunerative the labor of 
those engaged in producing goods of that class. Thus any 
effort to meet the cost of the war by the fallacious method of 
economizing in articles which people generally are accustomed 
to consume would result in another vicious circle and tend to 
defeat the purpose which it was intended to accomplish. 

As was intimated above, the European nations recuperated 
from the Napoleonic wars not by economizing but by more 
lavish expenditure. In a similar manner the United States 
bore without difficulty the cost of the Civil War. In each case 
the countries were on the eve of exploiting natural resources 
on a scale that had not hitherto entered into the calculations 
of politicians. No such ameliorating prospect seems to lie 
ahead of the nations now at war. They are rather utilizing 
for the purpose of destroying their resources, both hu- 
man and material, every mechanical contrivance and every 
method of organization and mobilization which the ingenuity 
of man has been able to devise for use in either war or peace. 
The success of those who are laboring at this fell task is too 
appalling to contemplate, and at present it is difficult to see how 
the situation can be retrieved. True the storehouses of nature 
are not yet exhausted and will probably hold rich treasures 
after the war ends. But these treasures were probably being 
exploited on as large a scale, if not on a larger, when the war 
began as they can possibly be exploited after its close, while 
the burdens that will have to be borne when the strife is done 
will be immeasurably larger. 

The mere work of mobilizing the credit of the nations so 
that the needed portion of national wealth may be available for 
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the expenses of the conflict taxes the capacity of the experi- 
enced and able statesmen who are undertaking to perform it 
It is apparent from what has been said above that, at best, 
economic conditions in the countries now at war will not be 
easy of adjustment when the longed for peace arrives. These 
difficulties will be magnified if the war has been financed in a 
way that will cause the mass of the people to be the vassals of 
the capitalistic lords who have furnished the money for the 
conflict Obviously it would not be easy to preserve the peace 
should a heavily taxed people, with their opportunities for 
earning a livelihood circumscribed, come to understand that a 
considerable part of their earnings was going to enrich a small 
class of persons who were in possession of the securities given 
by the country in its time of need. As much as we have been 
accustomed to cherish the principles which underly our con- 
ceptions of private property, it is questionable whether that 
institution would stand amid such conditions. 

Already the statesmen in some of the countries involved 
perceive the dangerous possibilities which might result In 
Great Britain, for example, two methods are being suggested 
to lessen this danger. The effort to induce those who work for 
wages to subscribe to the loans is made both because the treas- 
ury is in need of all the available funds from whatever source 
and on the theory that the subscribers to these loans will have a 
stake in the government and will thus be interested in pre- 
serving intact the existing institutions. But it is unlikely that 
these securities will remain in the hands of the smaller sub- 
scribers long after the end of the war. The only other method 
yet proposed for preventing the financial feudalism which 
would tend to result should these securities be held by a com- 
paratively small number of people is to tax the income of 
persons who have accumulated capital of this sort at confisca- 
tory rates. But just how it will be possible to go on with this 
process and at the same time preserve the market for the se- 
curities of the government it is difficult to understand. 

The task of Great Britain and her allies, in this respect, is 
made more difficult because of the fact that they purchase their 
supplies and, therefore, must of necessity borrow their money 
in a market in which all the chief neutral nations of the world 
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are competitors. On this very account the central empires 
temporarily have a decided factitious advantage in mobilizing 
their resources for the struggle. As long as they are self- 
contained and have practically no neutral competition either in 
selling their credit or in purchasing their supplies, their ability 
to go on with the contest depends only on the spirit, the num- 
ber, and the ingenuity of their people. It may be possible to 
overwhelm the Teutonic armies, to impose on the German 
people such hardships as to make them unwilling longer to 
continue the struggle, or to make such great inroads on the 
supply of human material that the German rulers would see the 
futility of further conflict. But as long as harvests abound 
and the Germans remain in possession of the proportion of the 
mineral resources of Europe they now hold, it is unlikely that 
they will be obliged to retire from the fight because of eco- 
nomic exhaustion. Obviously the government can go on find- 
ing credit with which to pay its own subjects for their labor 
and their goods as long as it has their confidence and the power 
to compel them to action by virtue of their acquiescence in 
the existing order. 

But it is quite probable that the coming of peace may bring 
entirely different conditions. Besides the chaotic economic dis- 
organization at home described above, the Germans will sud- 
denly find the walls now separating them from other nations 
torn down. Both their credit and their products will again be 
sold in competition with those of other nations which will 
already have adjusted themselves to the new economic level. 
Apparently the German statesmen themselves are coming to 
realize that the most hopeful way of preventing terrible con- 
fusion when this new time of trial shall come is to have avail- 
able immense indemnities collected from other nations with 
which to bolster up their national credit. This is probably the 
reasoning back of the recent intimations from Berlin that 
Germany would now be willing to make peace without recover- 
ing her colonies provided commensurate indemnities could be 
had. 

What will the men who compose the armies of Europe do 
when their rulers call the game and try to send them back to 
face these burdensome conditions ? Will they be different from 
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the men who have composed similar armies in the past? Will 
the victors in the struggle go quietly back to their ruined pros- 
pects and bury both the consciousness of their power and the 
bitterness of their personal losses in the ashes of their wasted 
hopes, to the end that they may contribute what is left of their 
vitality toward raising a new generation to bear the burdens 
left by the war? Will there be no ambitious demagogues, no 
unscrupulous military leaders ready to show this hydra-headed 
military monster the extent of its power? Would a defeated 
German army, for example, go quietly back, each man to 
whatever employment his emperor might find for him, and 
begin again to make ready against the day when another 
monarch might send his children forth in another attempt to 
make his nation dominant and to enhance the power of the rul- 
ing house? Or will not the old system be in serious danger of 
breaking down under the weight of the burdens which are now 
piling up? 

These are questions which only the future can answer, but 
they are questions which the future will find it difficult to 
evade. Somehow, no doubt, society will readjust itself to the 
new conditions. Men, and perchance women, of the coming 
years will probably contrive some system, with a minimum of 
discomfort to themselves, by which this transition from the 
past to the future shall take place. At present we can be cer- 
tain of no more than that, whatever may be the solution for 
the problems which must be faced in this generation, the to- 
morrow of the coming generation, must have a radically dif- 
ferent character from the yesterday with which our past life 
has made us familiar. 
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Glimpses of Life in the Appalachian 
Highlands 

Elizabeth Wysor Klingbbeo 

Knowledge of the living conditions of the so-called "moun- 
tain whites" is usually associated in the popular mind with the 
kind of novels written by John Fox and other novelists of his 
type. Their heroines are wonderful maidens who leave their 
highland homes and become great singers, actresses, or social 
leaders after a season or two in New York miraculously 
opened for them by any wild improbability that is convenient. 
In the work of Miss Murf ree, however, one recognizes genuine 
and convincing knowledge of the real mountain people. In the 
"Stranger-People's Country," "The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains/' "Where the Battle Was Fought," "Bush 
Whackers," "In the Tennessee Mountains," and others of her 
stories, one finds as rich and full a study of human nature in 
its variety and great universal qualities as if her material had 
not been limited to the primitive manners and customs, the 
relationships and traits of rustic human nature narrowed in 
its development in every possible way. Her theories of life are 
sound and wholesome but a rather sad realism soon warns us 
not to expect the complacent satisfaction of finding roses on a 
pine tree. Her casual hunter or engineer does not provide 
for the pretty mountain maid a course of study in Paris. 

O'Henry also shows in his occasional mountain stories that 
familiarity and genuine observation of the mountain people 
which our writers of romantic fiction cannot gain by a short 
stay at some summer resort on the edge of the mountain 
country. One remembers his story of the two sole survivors of 
a long feud in which the hero turns over the big iron wash pot 
in the yard, scrapes off some of the soot, mixes it with lard, 
shines his shoes with the compound, and then packing his bag 
with "Spartan lingerie" goes to New York, after a glance at 
his empty cabin and full family burying ground, to kill the last 
representative of the enemy. The very human ending when 
the young fellow, waiting with his Colt and the "haft of his 
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hunting knife an inch below his collar," is overcome by the 
loneliness of the great city and thankfully shakes the other 
mountaineer's hand is a characteristic O'Henry surprise. 

The good old times always seem to have a glamor lacking in 
the present, and modern travelers in the mountains feel that 
already the gayety and humor, the country dances, "gander 
pullings," and country amusements of Miss Murf ree's stories 
have passed away and belong to a by-gone time. Perhaps it 
is our more serious eyes which miss some of the currents that 
make life pleasant and happy to those whose tastes and ad- 
vantages are not like our own. 

Not long ago a group of city women entered into corres- 
pondence with some individual mountain women through a 
mission. They suffered a strange twinge, thinking of their 
convenient homes, when one woman replied in answer to a 
query as to what one thing she most desired in the world — the 
ladies offering tactfully to shop for her to that extent — that she 
would like a second smoothing iron in order that she could pro- 
ceed with her work without continually stopping to wait for her 
one flatiron to heat. Another family had only one coffee cup in 
the household, which was passed around the table, each taking 
a sip in turn. I suppose that in this home there could be no 
difference in taste allowed as to the proverbial "long or short 
sweetening" of the mountains. 

In the less rugged sections the poorer homes are not so 
numerous and represent different degrees of thrift or squalor. 
But everywhere one sees occasionally miserable close huts 
without window glass, always perched on a steep hillside and 
in danger of sliding down into a road or ravine. In some sec- 
tions where agriculture is almost impossible there are whole 
neighborhoods of these wretched homes. Usually a few 
farmers own the valley land between two near ridges and make 
a comparatively comfortable living, while the mountain side 
is occupied by - families who have a severe struggle for exist- 
ence. 

In such a community one year, quite a mob of children 
swarmed down on both sides of the ridges to the one-room 
school at the foot, and I learned a good deal of home condi- 
tions. There was one boy in this school from one of the very 
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poorest homes who wore a remarkable pair of knitted wool 
stockings — one with round wide stripes of a certain color and 
breadth and the other totally different in both these particulars. 
If the art of knitting had been mine, I should have been glad 
to match the one or the other design, supposing that his cheer- 
ful face covered the usual boy's emotion over such disregard of 
convention in his dress. But later I learned that my sympathy 
was misplaced and that the boy was happy to have two such 
stockings and flaunted his oddly assorted legs in pride and not 
in defiance. 

The girls in this mountain school were rather more lacking 
in spirits and enjoyment than the boys. They seemed repress- 
ed, dragged out, and tired like their mothers. Some were little 
old women, stooped and solemn. But the boys were gay, had 
a relish for the poor food, were interested in all possible ac- 
tivities, and had no discontented feelings or sensitiveness about 
their social status. Some few of them were pale and sober, 
but most of them reached school rosy and panting after vari- 
ous loops on the journey made in pursuit of rabbits or wood 
treasures in true school-boy style. Energy and liveliness were 
at a premium in these schools. 

A few of the poorest children came without luncheon which 
was not the custom of the mountain side at all. One mother 
of a large family gave as a reason that bread for more than one 
meal could not be baked at her house, and after breakfast there 
was none left for the boys' sandwiches. I was unable to learn 
whether she was discouraged about the possibility of exceeding 
the capacity of six or eight growing lads or whether there was 
some tradition limiting the amount of bread baked at once. 
Inertia and poor health were responsible for such cases rather 
than poverty alone. It was rather an odd situation, but no one 
considered it a delicate matter — the other children would share 
their luncheons, and any arrangement made created no com- 
ment. The food served in these homes was usually poor and 
coarse and in the winter months there was no variety, black 
coffee, bread, molasses and bacon^ being the staples. 

In the more inaccessible mountains, very far back from the 
marts and towns, roads are often mere bridle paths and money 
rarely seen. A missionary told me of a woman, living on the 
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very backbone of the mountain system, who was offered money 
for a basket of apples and refused it, saying she had no use 
for money and did not know the value of the particular coin 
tendered. She stated in answer to questions that the few 
bushels of potatoes and corn grown on her steep acres were 
taken to the "store" for coffee and tobacco. No medium of 
exchange was needed on this mountain top. Stores were kept 
in this barren stretch of country in some mountaineer's cabin, 
and neighbors brought their scanty products to trade for coffee 
and calico. One traveling man told me the poorest store he 
had jever seen was a large sack of dry goods kept under a bed 
and drawn out by a grape vine loop! A long journey would 
have to be made for such supplies, a troublesome descent to 
some larger cross roads store farther down the mountain side. 

As a child I knew of a group of families who did basket 
weaving. The boys and men employed themselves at this work 
during the winter months and made splendid baskets. In the 
spring long trips were taken with an assortment of them, tiny 
round or square baskets for the children, half bushel and 
bushel baskets for the farmers, and immense clothes baskets 
for the housewives. We children prized the diminutive ones, 
looked with curious eyes at the strange, shabby, silent basket 
men, and wondered about their homes in the blue peaks off in 
the distance. 

The basket weavers preferred to take bacon, flour or corn 
meal in exchange for their baskets rather than money ; some- 
times the price of the basket was the filling it with some speci- 
fied commodity. Later in the early summer, they came again 
with more baskets filled with the sweet huckleberries which 
grow in profusion in the mountains. Baskets and berries were 
usually sold together, and the products given in return carried 
away on their backs. These men went barefoot with long hair 
and ragged clothing, and they must have represented the depth 
of poverty and indifference to civilization. 

A lady told me of her pioneering and teaching experiences 
in the mountains at a period about twenty years ago and of a 
round of visits she made in a neighborhood where the homes 
were rough but not wretched. She was obliged to accept every 
invitation after once beginning to go to the homes, and one day 
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some girls of whom she knew little urged her to go with them 
for the night. 

She set forth after school with some trepidation. A long 
walk straight into the woods brought them to a roughly-made 
but commodious log house. The tired teacher was put to bed 
early in the best room and had been asleep only a minute or 
two, as it seemed, when she awoke to find the farther end of 
the long room filled with a crowd of rough looking men, lan- 
terns in hand, assembled by the fireplace talking and laughing 
in loud voices. At first she was so startled that her attempt to 
call out was only a whisper, but, perceiving in the dim light 
that no one knew she was there, she lay still in dumb terror to 
study the situation a moment, when the host summoned the 
men to breakfast. On being called some hours later, she learn- 
ed that this was a boarding house for a group of miners who 
rose at three o'clock to relieve another force. They had been 
sleeping in a loft above and descended by a ladder into the 
central room to wait for breakfast. One of her difficulties in 
this neighborhood was that there was no time-piece in most of 
the homes, and the pupils started to school when the sun 
reached a certain crack on the cabin floor, or by some sixth 
sense when it was cloudy. 

In my own experience and only about five years ago, I 
found a more puzzling lack than that of a watch or clock. 
The two youngest children in a large family of a dozen mem- 
bers had no Christian names. It was impossible to enroll them 
or to adopt them into the school family. The mystery was 
explained in a visit to the mother, who convinced me, incredible 
as it may seem, that all the names she knew or liked had been 
lavished on the older children and she had been absolutely un- 
able to provide for the youngest two. There was no scrap of 
reading matter in the home, not a Bible, almanac or school 
book, and she had no opportunity of seeing outsiders from one 
year to another. Fortunately I was able to assist by means of 
a list of names in securing their rights for these two forlorn 
youngsters. 

The term mountain people brings to most minds a picture 
of a more or less level state of society, but it is a great mistake 
to generalize and to believe that all are either wretchedly poor 
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or comfortably independent There is as much difference in 
their flocks and herds, their material wealth and general prog- 
ress, as in the various strata of a city population. They are 
alike only in certain peculiarities of outlook and development. 

I have visited a number of the better homes in several states 
and always found such visits a delightful experience. One 
never forgets the welcome at one of these big old-fashioned 
homes. Such cordiality and such an atmosphere of comfort 
and space and quiet is not to be found where there is a swollen 
stream of life rushing on. But in a retired mountain valley the 
very house is hospitable in its roominess and in the sleepy, 
drowsy spell it weaves for a weary traveler. One is taken to 
an enormous bed-room large enough for a modern flat. There 
is sleep in the big generous bed, the mountain air serving well 
as a narcotic. In the morning a simple breakfast of fried 
chicken, hot waffles, fruit, jellies, jam, honey, and coffee, all 
served in one course! 

The household possesses great stores of linen and supplies 
with rows and rows of shining jars of fruit. There are no 
longer many hand woven things, but great pride is taken in the 
well kept linen; feather beds are preserved for elderly relatives 
at least, but the visitor from the lowlands is not required to 
sleep on one. 

The daughters of the family help the slow working ser- 
vants.- Often there is only one negro servant, and she is an 
elderly privileged woman who has spent practically all her life 
in the service of the family. From being long separated from 
other colored people and much associated with the family, such 
servants are more interested in white folks than in their own 
race, though very unobtrusive. Such a faithful servant appeals 
to the girls "to make me a new white waist" for the camp meet- 
ing and is pronounced spoiled at times but always treasured. 

The front rooms of a house may have modern furniture 
where the young people have swept out heirlooms for a change, 
but, in any revolution, the kitchen seems to hold its own and 
makes an old-time picture, with its heavy iron pots and kettles 
— some very formidable in size. There is no modern tool or 
apparatus to be seen, no vessels of the lighter materials. Be- 
sides the range there is nearly always a cavernous fireplace 
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where on ironing days a long row of flat irons are heated. The 
girls take turns with the "help" in order to keep the ordinary 
work running, and all day long the irons are busy and great 
piles of snowy clothes are heaped up. The work is as beauti- 
fully done as in the careful colonial times. 

In such homes there is a zest and heartiness about all the 
household labor. The young women are able to do anything, 
and frequently hang wall paper, take up and beat heavy carpets 
during the spring cleaning fever, and move heavy furniture 
about the immense rooms entirely without men's help. They 
have superb health, and it is not so true of them that they 
fade early in life as it is of mountain girls of a lower class who 
have less intellectual interest and more unwholesome sur- 
roundings. I have never seen anything comparable with the 
crude strength of these young women. They are of good pro- 
portions, although the carriage and bearing are not always 
what one would expect. A little gymnasium training would 
work wonders with such splendid material. 

These families rarely lose money. During the war, the 
mountain farmers did not know for a year or two that the 
price of beef had gone up, but it is said that when they did 
find it out, they never afterwards dropped to normal. The 
family is a big working force, and their labor is employed 
whenever it can be used. Yet they get everything that is 
needed. Besides living in comfort, the children go to college, 
both boys and girls ; the parents and young people get out on 
trips to the coast and to the great cities and are faithful in at- 
tending the expositions particularly. They have good reading 
matter and are well informed. The boys bring home new ideas 
from college, the girls new dress and home improvements. 

Material progress and social contact gained by travel often 
bring about a queer state of border between the old and new 
ideas. A family within reach of the good roads belt may 
possibly own an automobile and be accustomed to shopping in 
the nearest city, yet will prize the deepest of feather beds, 
framed memorial wreaths, and cling to archaic table manners. 

One of the pleasantest things in the family life is that the 
young people remain very proud of their homes after their 
short flights into the world beyond the mountains. They bring 
their friends to hear them say "This is mother" with a trium- 
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phant air and pause. There is a great deal of family talk, all 
news of trifling events is written or brought home, and it is 
evident that the details of a visit or a year's study are familiar 
to the parents. This is characteristic of an earlier and more 
leisurely day and illustrate again the well known fact that the 
mountain civilization is a retarded civilization, the mountains 
resembling a frontier which the advance of progress and change 
does not reach. The people necessarily live a life apart, and the 
conditions of an earlier era obtain long after they have gen- 
erally disappeared. 

While it would be as great an error to place all mountain 
people on the same plane as to their homes, intellectual status, 
and fitness for progress, as it would be to class together any 
large population because of geographical proximity, there are 
certain things in common, inseparable from the environment 
perhaps. A few emerge and enlarging their opportunities step 
by step, disappear among the folk in the world outside, but, as 
long as the connection with the mountains is close, the distin- 
guishing characteristics remain. 

There is the touch of the primitive, a certain unconscious- 
ness of other customs and of other conventions than their own. 
There is no feeling that they must adapt themselves to what is 
new or conform to new conditions — not that they refuse, but 
that they do not recognize the new or feel quickly the presence 
of social distinctions to which they are not accustomed. This 
is especially true of social life and usages but belongs to the 
whole mental attitude. It seems stupidity in a particular in- 
stance but accompanies an inherent sturdiness and individual- 
ity. The mountain people are not imitative, and shifting of 
any viewpoint is a matter of slow development. 

To know the mountain people one must see them at home; 
there crudeness and provincialism fall into a subordinate place, 
and heartiness and hospitality — qualities that make them a 
likable people — shine out. We see the physical vigor, the self- 
reliant mind — even in the mental torpor and ox-like heaviness 
and slowness of the lowest and most unfortunate — and also 
much else that makes these folk a distinct people among us. 
We find in their best qualities much that we should like to see 
refined and preserved in our race. 
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Early Methodist Philanthropy* 

C. A. Moorb 
AMistant Professor of English in Trinity College 

The title of Mr. North's book and the auspices under which 
it appears may tend unfortunately to give the impression that 
it is primarily of sectarian interest The history of Methodism 
in the eighteenth century has long been recognized as more than 
the history of a religious sect ; the work of John Wesley and 
his followers has a large place in the development of English 
thought and social ideals. There are not wanting historians 
who declare that the Methodist movement was the most im- 
portant single fact in the course of the century. In reviewing 
the philanthropic activities of Methodism, Mr. North has 
treated that particular aspect of the movement which will al- 
ways be the most important phase for the general reader, and 
the history of which supplies a real want in the study of 
English philanthropy. 

He is to be commended for his concise and scholarly method 
of tracing and classifying the practical charities initiated by 
Wesley and liberally supported by his followers. Relying 
largely, of course, on Wesley's Journal and Whitefield's and 
on the work of Tyerman, but employing also a large body of 
other sources, he presents in detail the philanthropic work of 
the despised "enthusiasts," or "Bible moths," from the found- 
ing of the Holy Club at Oxford to the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a record of almost incredible achieve- 
ment. The practical results were due primarily to the inde- 
fatigable Wesley himself. He set a practical example of 
benevolence by contributing to charity, in a period of fifty 
years, the sum of £30,000. The organizations fostered by him, 
though supported by followers of limited means, accom- 
plished substantial results in practically all the fields of 
charity recognized in his day — alms to the poor, care of the 
sick, relief of debtors, and the erection of poor-houses, charity 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages. The first 123 pages of 
Mr. North's book are occupied with an account of these; the 
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remainder is devoted to various important documents in the 
form of twenty-four Appendices and to a Bibliography. 

It would have been well if Mr. North had enlarged the 
bounds of his treatment sufficiently to establish a clearer re- 
lation between the subject of this work and various interests of 
the age that were either dosely akin to the philanthropic en- 
deavors of Methodism or else were, on the other hand, op- 
posed in such a way as to throw the particular ideals of die 
Wesleys and their followers into sharper relief. 

In the first place, it is to be emphasized that the various 
charities encouraged by Methodists were forms of philanthropy 
so common as to be stereotyped. Mr. North recognizes this 
fact, but does not make enough of it for those who are not 
already familiar with the conditions. The extensiveness of 
practical charity and of the discussion of "benevolence" in the 
age of George II is, in fact, not duly appreciated by some his- 
torians of English society. One of the first signs of reaction 
from the licentiousness and general moral atrophy of George 
Fs reign is a widespread interest in humanitarianism. It not 
only affected the life of the individual and left its mark on 
sermons, but converted popular literature into a monotonous 
plea for widows, orphans, prisoners, fallen women, and all 
other conceivable objects of compassion. It was pre-emi- 
nently the age of sentimental benevolence and practical charity. 
Dr. Johnson's Idler for May 6, 1758, contains this comment: 
"The present age, though not likely to shine hereafter among 
the most splendid periods of history, has yet given examples 
of charity which may be very properly recommended to imita- 
tion. . . . The most apparent and pressing miseries inci- 
dent to man have now their peculiar houses of reception and 
relief; and there are few among us, raised however little 
above the danger of poverty, who may not justly claim what is 
implored by the Mahometans in their most ardent benedictions, 
the prayers of the poor." The same tribute is to be found in 
many of the writers ; evidently charity was the principal claim 
of goodness made by an era that needed to apologize for itself. 
And, as Mr. North observes in passing, the Wesleyans initiated 
practically no new forms of philanthropy. 

Their interest in prisoners will suffice as an illustration. 
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Prison reform had been agitated in popular literature at 
intervals from the early numbers of Defoe's Review. In 1729 
Oglethorpe secured a parliamentary investigation of prisons, 
and though he failed to bring about a real reform, he stirred 
the public indignation that later bore fruit in the work of 
Howard. Popular feeling is powerfully illustrated by a pass- 
age in Thomson's Winter (1730), and I may add that Samuel 
Wesley, Jr., contributed to the agitation a readable poem en- 
titled The Prisons Opened (1736). Long before the existence 
of the Holy Club the interest in prisoners for debt had become 
general, and donations for their relief very liberal. In their 
donations to this cause and others the Methodists were merely 
conforming to the spirit and program of their time. Insistence 
on this fact does not detract from the merits of their share in 
the work, but merely sets it in a proper historical perspective. 

If it is necessary to emphasize the resemblance between the 
practical endeavors of the early Methodists and that of their 
contemporaries, it is still more important to define some points 
of divergence in their theory. By ignoring this aspect, Mr. 
North neglects one of the chief historical possibilities of his 
subject. In order to estimate the permanent significance of 
Wesley's philanthropy, it is imperative to consider the underly- 
ing persuasive in its relation to contemporary thought on the 
same subject. This is a matter which cannot be explained 
without at least a brief view of philanthropic theory and 
practice. 

As Mr. North recognizes, the various charitable organiza- 
tions promoted by Methodism were suggested by the earlier 
Religious Society and its off-shoots of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. To these the unprecedented charity of Anne's reign 
owed its chief inspiration. After her death, however, the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy rapidly fell into decay, and along with 
it there went the various benevolent associations identified 
with die Church ; not that all of them were actually abandoned, 
but even those that nominally continued did so in a very feeble 
manner. Partly for this reason we find in George I's reign 
comparative neglect of institutionalized charity. When inter- 
est in the subject was renewed — towards the close of that 
reign, philanthropy was usually advocated on a new basis. 
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Under the old ecclesiastical regime the argument employed had 
been confined almost exclusively to the biblical doctrine of 
reward and punishment. The self-interest encouraged by this 
doctrine of so-called charity was so evident from the un- 
qualified statement employed by many of its advocates— in- 
cluding such figures as Tillotson, Robert Nelson, and many 
popular writers — that the orthodox persuasive to good works 
was not unfairly represented by opponents as a mere bar- 
gaining with God. In opposition there gradually developed 
among the deistical thinkers of the age a science of ethics in- 
dependent of theology. Their view was popularized by Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics (1711), which advocated the cultivation 
of benevolence simply because it is a natural instinct of the 
moral nature, to be neglected only in defiance of a universal 
natural law. In this view, which divorces ethics from theo- 
logical dogma, the hope of reward and fear of punishment are 
discouraged as being unworthy motives to philanthropy or 
any other moral action. It was this philosophical sentimental- 
ism, rather than the earlier theological formula, which gave 
vigor to English philanthropy in the mid-century and later. 
Confined at first to "f ree-thinkers," it soon prevailed with the 
so-called "Christian deists/' and was eventually accepted in 
modified form by most of the orthodox, who found in this 
ethical doctrine an ally not wholly incompatible with their 
theology. The extent to which the new ethics became part and 
parcel of English thought is amply illustrated by the popular 
literature beginning with Thomson. 

To this popular "philosophical morality" Wesley was 
clearly opposed. He reanimated for his followers the mori- 
bund theological ideal to the exclusion of purely ethical theory. 
Whatever his practice, his theory derived incentive from the 
future life rather than from the present. The one individual 
who served as his direct inspiration was William Law. Law's 
extreme piety and philanthropy were a relic of the old school, 
and established between his young friend Wesley and the 
earlier period a connection which Mr. North has unfortunately 
not even mentioned. When Wesley later came under the spell 
of Peter Bohler, the Moravian, he almost accepted a form of 
theology which, for the purpose of philanthropic stimulus, was 
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still less satisfactory than the one he had inherited. Bohler's 
theology provided practically no theoretic basis for charity. 
The creed inherited by Wesley may have been hard and cal- 
culating, but it at least set a high value on charitable acts as a 
guarantee of future happiness. It was largely a lade of such 
provision for "good works" in Bohler's scheme of salvation 
that made Wesley draw back from a full acceptance of the 
Moravian teaching. His final theology was really a compro- 
mise between die two. It is evident that for a time he was 
still uncomfortable in his anxiety to derive from his theological 
creed a satisfactory sanction of die social virtues he was active- 
ly exemplifying; but in the end he seems to have been quite 
satisfied. In this zealous championship of the old theological 
ideal without concession to die new ethics, the Methodists were 
virtually alone; the deists were proselyting large sections of 
society, the Church of England as an institution was torpid, 
and die orthodox had become philosophized. 

Under these circumstances, the Wesleyan use of Christian 
dogma as die sole basis for philanthropic teaching appears 
more isolated and distinctive than Mr. North's final chapter — 
"The Place and Significance of Early Methodist Philanthropy" 
— would lead us to suppose. A full treatment of his topic 
would unfold Wesley's relation to the great philosophical 
movement of his century which practically initiated ethics as a 
science to be used in die service of religion and social reform, 
and for the upper classes of Europe permanendy established 
the cause of humanitarianism upon a broader basis than that 
of mere theology. The study would involve a critical exami- 
nation of sentimentalism at large. Far removed as Wesley 
seems to have been from the sentimental philosophers, Shaftes- 
bury and Rousseau, temperamentally he was closely related to 
them; in one case the emotions and natural instincts were 
freely admitted into philosophy, and in the other they were 
admitted into religion. Shaftesbury, Richardson, Rousseau, 
Henry Brooke, Henry Mackenzie, John Wesley — all of diem 
were in open revolt against the cold negativeness of rational- 
ism, and all were professedly zealous altruists. And so it 
happens, after all, that Wesley's emotionalism identifies him 
more closely with die philosophical sentimentalists of his time 
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than with the earlier theologians who were in many respects 
his models. In theory, however, he preserved the old rationale 
of charity almost intact, merely enriching it in practice by the 
addition of a deeper spirituality; his philosophical contempo- 
raries substituted for it a new theory of altruism. From this 
distance of time, and in the light of the subsequent course of 
social reform, one is able to reach some fairly definite con- 
clusions with regard to the relative permanent value to be at- 
tached to the two rationales. Until such conclusions have been 
stated with fearless impartiality, one cannot say what is the 
real contribution of early Methodist philanthropy to the great 
cause of social relief and genuine social reform. 
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GttttGB Washington : Fakiuol Being an account of his home life and 
agricultural activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. With many il- 
lustrations. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company, 1915, — 
336 pp. $1.50 net 

So numerous have been books about the life and activities 
of George Washington that one hardly expects to find any- 
thing new in this field. Dr. Haworth, however, has made a 
valuable study of one aspect of Washington's private life 
which does not seem to have received the attention it deserves. 
From an extensive study of Washington's own papers, he gives 
an interesting account of Washington's home life on his Vir- 
ginia estate, of his attempts at improved agriculture, of his 
conduct as the master of many slaves, of his domestic rela- 
tions, and of his amusements and relaxations. There is also 
an illuminating chapter on Martha Washington, the "farmer's 
wife." 

Washington as a Virginia country gentleman makes a strong 
appeal to the reader. Though entirely worthy of the esteem and 
admiration of his countrymen, he displays human qualities and 
frailties that show him to have been a man among the men of 
his time — and not a figure standing apart upon a pedestal. He 
disliked slavery and was merciful to his slaves, but he seems to 
have taken no special pains to develop the mental and moral 
nature of his human property. He did not hesitate to sell 
troublesome slaves to the West Indies in exchange for rum 
molasses, wine, and other commodities. He held white in- 
dentured servants, and when they ran away, he offered rewards 
for their arrest and return. As is well known, he provided in 
his will for the emancipation of his slaves. 

The chapter on Washington's amusements reveals him as a 
Cavalier and not as a Puritan. The theater was one of his 
fondest pleasures from youth to old age. In his earlier years 
he and his wife greatly enjoyed dancing. Card playing was a 
frequent occurrence in his home, and he sometimes played for 
money. He enjoyed horse racing and even attended cock 
fights. Of outdoor sports he enjoyed hunting, especially with 
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a pock of hounds after deer or foxes. His home was always 
open to his friends, and "a glass of wine and a bit of mutton" 
were always ready for visitors. 

Washington died possessed of property worth about three- 
quarters of a million. Although he gained much by his mar- 
riage, his fortune at death was largely due -to his own efforts, 
and Dr. Haworth says : "The conclusion is irresistible that he 
was a good business man and that he made farming pay, par- 
ticularly when he was at home." 



A Student's History o* Education. By Frank P. Graves, Dean of 
the School of Education in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1915,— x, 453 pp. $125. 

That the history of education, as a subject which contrib- 
utes to the professional equipment of teachers, has been on 
trial for its life, no student of the subject will undertake to 
deny. Some of the charges have been so serious that the real 
services of the subject have been honestly questioned by some 
who have been its ardent students and supporters. The con- 
viction has grown in recent years, even among those engaged 
in the professional preparation of teachers, that the history of 
educational theory and practice needed to justify itself. Its 
place in the curriculum of institutions devoted to teacher 
training has consequently been challenged by subjects of a 
character more generally accepted as utilitarian and immedi- 
ately useful as pedagogical tools. The burden of proof has 
indeed seemed against the history of education as a subject of 
functional value. 

These charges have unquestionably strengthened the cause 
of the subject, and its champions are increasing. Here the 
critics have served a useful purpose. Moreover, it is strikingly 
suggestive and interesting to observe that the history of edu- 
cation has had a career not altogether unlike that of general 
history. In an effort to find a place in the curriculum it had 
a trial also. The more remote its interests and the more ency- 
clopaedic its completeness the more worthy history was once 
esteemed, not so much for its value in interpreting present day 
conditions and tendencies as for its fascinating and alluring 
character. The results, until recently, have not been altogether 
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wholesome and safe. It was possible for a student to have a 
creditable knowledge of early life in Assyria, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, without knowing how or when his own state 
was settled or how the sheriff of his county was elected. 
Today the historical point of view is becoming more ration- 
alized. Narrowness and provincialism are decreasing and a 
keener and more lively interest in human affairs is steadily 
developing. 

A similar reform has been demanded for educational his- 
tory. Here also a student might easily become an able ex- 
positor of the educational theories of Plato, Aristotle, Rab- 
elais, or Mulcaster, discuss creditably the principal features of 
ancient school systems/ and still not recognize a single tend- 
ency in modern education, detect an educational fad, or ex- 
plain the manner of raising local school finances or the election 
of local school officers. Naturally, the real service of the sub- 
ject has been questioned. 

Dean Graves's "A Student's History of Education" shows 
a commendable forward step in the writing of educational 
history. The book is not merely a condensation of his three- 
volume work on the subject, but the material contained in 
those books has here been re-written from a more natural and 
rational point of view. The book is exceptionally well propor- 
tioned, clearly written, and is everywhere marked by that 
breadth of view which characterizes the author's other writ- 
ings. It will doubtless have an extensive circulation among 
those engaged in training teachers who see the need for a clear 
analysis of present day theories and practices. More attention 
is given to a consideration of education in the United States 
than is usually found in histories of education ; and educational 
movements are so treated as to show their influence on educa- 
tion in this country. Moreover, more than half of the material 
of the book is devoted to the last two centuries. The chap- 
ters on The Period of Transition in American Education, De- 
velopment of Public Education in the United States, and 
Present Day Tendencies in Education are especially note- 
worthy. 

The functional aspects of the history of education are 
everywhere stressed. The author's esteem for the classics, 
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philosophy and history has not unduly influenced him. He has 
recognized the very noticeable tendency toward the practical 
in the preparation of teachers. The natural method of pro- 
cedure is adopted throughout the book; and in the selection 
and arrangement of the material there is constant evidence of 
keen discrimination between essentials and mere details. The 
work is a notable study in educational history. The outline 
at the beginning, and the list of books for supplementary read- 
ing at the end of each chapter, add to the value of the work. 

Edgar W. Knight. 



Th£ Tin-Plai* Industry. By Donald Earl Dunbar. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915—153 pp. $1.00 net 

The Canadian Iron and St&l Industry. A Study in the Economic 
History of a Protected Industry. By W. J. A. Donald. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915,— xv, 376 pp. $2.00 net. 

Two of the most recent of the series of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx prize essays in economics deal with the effects of tariffs 
and bounties in building up home industries. Mr. Dunbar's 
excellent little volume is a study and comparison of the tin- 
plate industry in free trade Wales and in protectionist Amer- 
ica. It thoroughly covers the whole subject of tin-plate mak- 
ing from the establishment of the industry in the United 
States down to the present time. 

The American tin-plate industry has been frequently cited 
as an illustration of the use of a protective tariff to build up an 
infant industry. It is interesting to find that Mr. Dunbar 
believes that the tin-plate industry was sure to develop in 
this country as a final branch of the steel industry. While he 
admits that the high duty of 1890 under the McKinley Act 
stimulated the growth of tin-plate making in the United 
States, he says that "protectionists must not commit the folly 
of attributing the industry entirely to the McKinley Act." 
This law "was only an element in a confluence of causes that 
resulted in the introduction of tin-plate making into the 
United States," The volume is also valuable for its account 
of the influence of combinations upon the price of tin-plate and 
also for the facts regarding the rehabilitation of the Welsh 
tin-plate industry under a system of free trade. 
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Mr. Donald's volume on the Canadian iron and steel in- 
dustry is an important contribution to the general economic 
history of Canada. In the earlier chapters of the book there 
is an interesting account of the natural resources upon which 
the industry is based. Following this, Mr. Donald gives a 
detailed history of the development of the industry, paying 
especial attention to the part played by tariff and bounty legis- 
lation. He also has interesting chapters dealing with combi- 
nation in the steel business. With regard to die effect of the 
Canadian protective system, the conclusion is reached that the 
greater part of the primary industry would have grown up 
whether or not protection had been given. However, Mr. 
Donald believes that favorable tariffs did stimulate certain 
branches of the finishing industry. 

After reading both of these books, one is likely to come to 
the conclusion that natural resources and advantages will 
usually develop the corresponding industries, even in the ab- 
sence of artificial stimulation. The most that tariffs and 
bounties can do is to hurry the process — and often at a large 
cost to consumers. 



Some Lovb Songs o* Petrarch. Translated and annotated and with 
a biographical introduction by William Dudley Foulke. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1915,-244 pp. $1.15. 

This volume of modest proportions contains an introduc- 
tion in which a discussion of Petrarch's verse forms raises the 
interesting problem of how best to render them in English. 
The decision to employ the Shakespearean sonnet, and to de- 
part somewhat from Petrarch's rhyme scheme in the poems 
other than the sonnets, is reasonable. Italian — and especially 
the early Italian — differs so profoundly in its cadence from 
English that the effect of blind literalness in form would lend 
to the rendering an artificiality that the original, with all its 
Provencal conceits, does not have. 

The biographical portion of the Introduction is a good ex- 
ample of a rather sober presentation of the facts of a life as the 
means of introducing the man. We have no elaborate psy- 
chological portrait derived from an interpretation of Petrarch's 
poetical works, such as Finzi has given. But the real Petrarch 
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is introduced in a substantial way. Nearly half the book is 
given to this. The reader, far away from Vaucluse and the 
age of Laura, will be grateful. It stages a background of 
reality for the outpourings of a complex soul, outpourings as 
delicate and as vague as art itself can be. 

The Love Songs, about one sixth of Petrarch's Rime, oc- 
cupy less than a third of the book, being followed by a careful 
discussion of Laura's identity, Petrarch's Letter to Posterity, 
and a general index. The Love Songs are, therefore, a rather 
limited selection. The translator chooses those freest from 
elaborate allusion and Provencal conceits. A comparison with 
some of die older renderings and with Carducci's text reveals 
here and there some very fresh and effective translation. The 
thought of the original is closely followed. At times the deli- 
cate touch of Petrarch's words fades from the translation, but 
that is unavoidable. The general result is good. 

One misses at this moment the poems in which Petrarch, 
the Italian nationalist, speaks. Fortunately a few selections in 
the Introduction voice this side of his life, the sentiment of 
which is inseparable from his love, his religion, and his love 
for classical learning. 

A13ER? M. Webb. 



Contemporary French Dramatists. By Barrett H. Clark. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1915,-225 pp. 

Mr. Barrett H. Clark, who has been for some time studying 
the modern drama both here and abroad and who has already 
written several helpful and timely works on the subject, has 
recently published a new book under the title "Contemporary 
French Dramatists/' Since in this country interest in the 
drama is rapidly growing and even the general public is be- 
ginning to realize the immense influence of the stage, Mr. 
Clark's latest book, with its very clear presentation of what he 
considers best in French drama of today, will no doubt serve 
a valuable purpose and find many readers. Enough is told 
about the authors discussed to interest the reader in them per- 
sonally, and then their plays are taken up chronologically. 
Criticism of both authors and plays strikes one as being intelli- 
gent and original, but probably the best thing about the book is 
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the happy selection of excellently translated scenes from many 
of the most important plays tinder consideration. These scenes 
justify the assertion of Mr. Clark that the main charm and 
value of these plays lie in their accurate and sympathetic treat- 
ment of French life, chiefly Parisian, in its many phases. Some 
of the scenes cited are real gems in their way. The authors 
chosen to represent this phase of literary activity in France 
are Curel, Brieux, Hervieu, Lemaitre, Lavedan, Donnay, Por- 
to-Riche, Rostand, Bataille, Bernstein, Capus, Flers, and Cail- 
lavet. The book opens with a discussion of the Theatre Libre 
and ends with a valuable bibliography of die contemporary 
French drama. 

W. H. Wannamaker. 



Thjj Political and Sectional Influence o* the Public Lands, 1828- 
1842. By Raynor G. Wellington. The Riverside Press, 1914,— 
pp. 131. 

The disposal of the public domain has been one of the de- 
termining factors in the expansion of the American people. 
However, the political phases of the question are not always 
made sufficiently clear in our standard histories. This is not- 
ably true with regard to the era commonly known as the Jack- 
sonian Democracy. Problems arising from states rights, the 
tariff, the abolition movement, and public finance during the 
administrations of Jackson and Van Buren have been well ex- 
ploited; not so the issue on which the growth of the West 
mainly depended, the sale of public lands. Hence Professor 
Wellington's monograph has a distinctive value. His theme 
is the rivalry of sectional interests ; the desire of the South for 
a low tariff, which was in its nature hostile to a diminution in 
the revenue from public lands or a distribution of that revenue 
among the states ; the devotion of New England to protection 
and the checking of western migration caused by cheap lands ; 
and the demand of the West for a more liberal land policy. 
Here was the basis of bargaining, the trend of which is worked 
out in great detail. Of especial value is the account of the 
combination of western interests and the South in 1842, which 
under Tyler's .leadership almost shattered the cause of protec- 
tion and the Whig party. Every careful reader will hope that 
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the author will continue his investigations into the more recent 
periods of public land politics. 

William K. Boyd. 



The Canadian Commonwealth. By Agnes C Laut Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915—343 pp. $1.50 net 

The interest of the American people in Canada has per- 
ceptibly increased in recent years. This is largely due to .the 
great American emigration to the vast agricultural provinces of 
western and northwestern Canada. The potential resources 
of our northern neighbor are just beginning to be appreciated. 
So it is fitting that the second volume in the Problems of the 
Nations series, under the editorship of Dr. Paul A. Haworth, 
should be given to an interpretation of the people of Canada. 
The author is Agnes C. Laut, who is known for many books 
and articles about Canadian history and wilderness life. She 
discusses in a popular way the character, ideals and temper of 
the people of Canada, their economic and political problems, 
their development in the past, and their opportunities in the 
future. The author presents her facts vividly and in a way to 
arouse the keen interest of her readers. Optimism is the domi- 
nant note. The work is an interesting popular contribution 
to our knowledge of the Canadian commonwealth. 



Goethe's Li*E-Poem. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Company, 1915, — 601 pp. 

A sympathetic and yet scholarly life of Goethe in English 
for the general reader would be welcomed and would fill at 
once a wide field of usefulness. The many German biogra- 
phies of the great poet are either inaccessible to most readers 
here or are not well suited to their needs. For instance, Her- 
mann Grimm's most interesting volume on Goethe, though a 
valuable book, is incomplete as a life and very unsatisfying 
both because of its incompleteness and its one-sided views of 
interpretation. To attempt a full discussion of the whole of 
Goethe's life and work, however, demands even of a scholar 
great courage, and those best qualified to do the work naturally 
hesitate to undertake it. But Mr. Denton J. Snider, the author 
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of numerous books, among them being "A System of Psy- 
chology" in sixteen volumes, has essayed recently to reveal to 
tis the personality of the greatest of German authors. In his 
book he gives most of the well known facts about Goethe's life 
and works and does so in a readable manner, though at times 
his efforts at familiarity with the great man become offensive. 
The volume cannot be said to contain anything original con- 
cerning either Goethe or his works. Certainly one who knows 
the great writer well cannot accept some of Mr. Snider's in- 
terpretations, for instance, his application of the great song 
of the fates from "Iphigenie." Still the book is a fairly com- 
plete life of the poet in a popular vein and deserves to be read. 
It ought to increase in our country the interest in the poet and 
thus render a good service. 

W. H. Wannamaker. 



Ralph Waldo Emsrson. By O. W. Firkins. Boston and New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,-379 pp. $1.75 net 

In preparing this new biography of Emerson Professor 
Firkins has enjoyed the advantage of using the vast amount 
of biographical and critical material made available by the pub- 
lication of the ten volumes of Emerson's Journals. A free use 
of this new material gives vividness and individuality to the 
re-telling of the story of Emerson's life. 

The appearance of Mr. Firkins' work opens up the question 
of the Concord philosopher's significance to the present gen- 
eration. How many Americans read Emerson today? Is his 
influence upon the world's thought growing or waning? Pro- 
fessor Firkins says that while Emerson's fame arrived punc- 
tually, his influence has been prorogued. There was "an un- 
readiness on the world's part for the reception of his ideas, 
which the last fifty years seen) rather to have increased than 
abated." He is a prophet "at the same time honored and for- 
saken." However, the biographer contends that Emerson's 
day is not over, that he is the prophet of a new age yet to come. 
"Humanity must receive a new and profound charge of the re- 
ligious spirit before its real pupilage to the waiting master can 
begin." 
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In the latter part of the volume Professor Firkins makes a 
new appraisal of Emerson's work as a prose writer, as a poet, 
and as a philosopher. Throughout, this biography is one of 
unusual interest and distinction. A picture of French's statue 
of Emerson is used as a frontispiece. 



Thi Diplomacy of thm Wa* of 1914. The Beginnings of the War. 
By Eflery C. StowdL Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915,— xari, 728 pp. 

The numerous collections of official documents issued by 
the belligerent governments and dealing with the diplomatic 
negotiations preceding the present European War are enough 
to bewilder and confuse the reader who wishes to form a just 
opinion as to who should bear the immediate responsibility for 
the war. There has been need of a careful analysis and com- 
parison of these collections of state papers. Professor Stowell 
of Columbia University has endeavored to meet this need with 
respect to all the official papers thus far published. The papers 
have been taken apart, re-arranged, and presented in the form 
of a chronological narrative. So far as possible, literal or con- 
densed extracts have been used. This method brings order 
and clarity out of a bewildering tangle of contradictions and 
cross-purposes. 

The author does not lose sight of the fact that documents 
do not reveal the whole truth. A confidential messenger or the 
telephone may be used in the most secret and delicate negotia- 
tions. The personality of the negotiators plays its part There- 
fore attention is drawn to the salient traits of the important 
personages who were engaged in the negotiations. However, 
making all necessary allowances, high importance must be at- 
tached to the light thrown by the public documents of the bel- 
ligerents upon the circumstances immediately leading to the 
war. 

Professor Stowell's work opens with a chapter containing 
a preliminary review of European history. Here he gives an 
account of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, of the 
circumstances as to Belgian neutrality, and, briefly, of the vari- 
ous occasions of contention or clash between the European 
powers which logically lead up to the struggle of 1914. The 
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following ten chapters are devoted to the story of the diplo- 
matic struggle that preceded the resort to arms as revealed by 
the analysis of the official documents. Chapter twelve con- 
tains a series of questions and answers designed to give in con- 
venient form the conclusions Professor Stowell has reached 
as to many of the questions which have been asked concerning 
the responsibility for the war. There are also a number of 
significant questions without answers. In the latter chapters, 
of the book are reprints of a large number of documents se- 
lected to throw light on the underlying causes of the war. The 
work closes with a chronology which conveys at a glance the 
number, importance, and interrelation of the events occurring 
simultaneously at the different capitals. 

In the main Professor StowelTs results are favorable to 
the Allies. However, Germany's conduct does not in all re- 
spects accord with the theory that she desired war. With 
regard to Sir Edward Grey's diplomacy, the author says : "On 
the whole, I believe, unsuccessful as the event proved, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey's diplomacy, as portrayed by the British White 
Papers, will stand forth as one of England's glories and as a 
pattern for generations to come." 

This volume deserves wide attention for the ability and 
spirit of impartiality with which it has been prepared. It 
justifies the sentence on the title page: "Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice." The author plans two other 
volumes, one on diplomacy during the war, and one on the 
negotiations that bring the war to a dose. 
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The Houghton Mifflin Company have published a volume 
of the "Essays and Speeches" of -Charles G. Dawes. These 
papers, prepared for various occasions, deal with the trust 
problem, the Sherman anti-trust law, corporation reform, 
banking laws, the Federal Reserve system, railroad rates, the 
initiative and referendum, and other public questions upon 
which Mr. Dawes has expressed himself between 1891 and 
1915. Mr. Dawes* service as Comptroller of the Currency, 
and as financier and bank president since 1902, has given him 
a valuable basis in experience for his able papers. The volume 
opens with a tribute to Rufus Fearing Dawes, whose life was 
prematurely ended by drowning. An address is also included 
by General Rufus R. Dawes, father of Charles G. Dawes. The 
book contains portraits of General Rufus R. Dawes, Charles 
G. Dawes, and Rufus Fearing Dawes. While of much value 
for its discussion of public questions, it also has the character 
of a family memorial. 



The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission has issued its Fifth 
Annual Report for the year 1914. The five-year period for 
which the Commission was established came to an end on De- 
cember 31, 1914, and the unfinished work on hand was as- 
sumed by the International Health Commission, an organiza- 
tion created by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1913 for health 
work throughout the world. During its period of existence the 
Rockefeller Commission has worked in co-operation with the 
Departments of Health in eleven Southern States. The total 
number of persons examined in the campaign against the hook- 
worm disease was 1,273,345, and the total number of persons 
treated was 694,494. In the five years the Commission has 
expended in this work $798,000. The Commission has also 
achieved important results in the way of public education along 
sanitary lines and in improving the general sanitary condition 
of rural localities in the South. Another important result of 
the Commission's work has been the increase of state and 
county appropriations for Departments of Health throughout 
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the South. The report is provided with statistical tables and 
numerous charts and illustrations, illustrative of the work that 
has been accomplished. 



Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Director of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, is editing for publication the 
official letter books of William C. C. Claiborne as Governor of 
Mississippi Territory, as Commissioner of the United States to 
receive the Province of Louisiana from the French Govern- 
men, as Governor-General of the Province of Louisiana, as 
Governor of the Territory of Orleans, and as Governor of the 
State of Louisiana, — covering the important period of the na- 
tion's growth from 1801 to 1816. A large part of this Missis- 
sippi collection is not duplicated anywhere and has never been 
used for historical purposes. The Claiborne letters throw new 
light on many leading events in the history of the United States 
in its formative period. It is proposed to publish these letter 
books of Governor Claiborne in six octavo volumes, bound in 
polished buckram and printed on high grade paper. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Dr. Rowland at Jackson, Miss., at $5.00 
per volume when delivered. 



Oxford University has recently published a notable roll of 
Oxford men who are serving in the armed forces of England 
and the Allies in the present European war. The names are 
grouped by colleges. Names of members of the University who 
have lost their lives in the service are printed in heavy type, and 
names of those reported as missing are in italics. A consolidated 
alphabetical index is also provided. This book affords con- 
vincing evidence that Oxford men are bearing their full part 
in the great struggle now going on. There are some names of 
professorial soldiers, but the largest number of names is of 
graduates and undergraduates who have broken off their civil- 
ian career under the necessity of national peril and have come 
forward as soldiers in answer to the appeal of the government. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 32nd St, 
New York City. 70 cents. 
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George W. Jacobs and Company (Philadelphia) have pub- 
lished in the American Crisis series a biography of Ulysses S. 
Grant by Franklin Spencer Edmonds. This book will be re- 
viewed in a later number of the Quarterly. By mail, $1.37. 



Princeton University has recently received from Mr. Pliny 
Fisk of the class of 1881 a gift of one of the best libraries in 
the field of American corporation and government finance in 
the United States. This library has been in process of collec- 
tion since 1880. It contains 5,000 books, 13,000 pamphlets, 
39,000 bond and stock circulars, and newspaper clippings 
mounted on some 70,000 separate sheets. 



The Survey Associates, Inc., (New York City) have re- 
cently published a volume by Georgia G. Ralph, Statistical 
Secretary, Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. The subject is "Elements of Record Keeping for Child- 
Helping Organizations." The book is intended to aid many 
types of child-helping agencies, such as orphanages, foundling 
asylums, rescue homes, reformatories, institutions for defec- 
tives, juvenile courts, and humane societies. The author aims 
to point out the bearing which record keeping has upon the 
work of all agencies which care for children and to acquaint 
managers and workers with the record forms and filing devices 
which have in practice proved most helpful. The volume is 
furnished with an abundance of illustrative material. 



The trustees of the John F. Slater Fund have published a 
pamphlet, containing a "Sketch of Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good," by Rev. G. B. Winton, D. D. Dr. Haygood was Gen- 
eral Agent of the John F. Slater Fund from 1882 until he 
accepted the office of Bishop in 1890. One of his best known 
books was "Our Brother in Black" in which he took an ad- 
vanced position with reference to the training and welfare of 
the negro. The pamphlet contains extracts from this book 
and also from others of Bishop Haygood's speeches and ser- 
mons. 
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